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Now Is Time to Plan 
For Future in Auto 
Underwriting Field 


Problems Will Arise in Connection 
With Tremendous Post-War 
Demand for New Cars 


STUDY OF PREMIUMS URGED 


New Highs. in Volume Seen in 
Years Ahead; Broader Protec- 
tion to Public Is Essential 


By J. Ross Moore 


Manager 
National Automobile Under- 
writers Association 


One of history’s wisest men once re- 
marked that “where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” In these days of stress 
when the social and economic lives of all 
peoples the world over have been stirred 
to.their very depths and when even the 
humblest activity is affected thereby, per- 
haps anything resembling a “vision” is 
likely to be construed as a “bad dream.” 
In the minds of at least some individuals 
the phrase “post-war planning” seems to 
have lost much of its significance as rep- 
resenting a “vision.” Yet some peerimy 
into the future and at least some attempt 
to prepare for that future are absolutely 
essential, whether in connection with forms 
of government or with developments in 
the people’s social life or with matters of 
economic security or with matters involv- 
ing our day-by-day duties and business 
activities, 

Insurance Needs Dependable Vision 

For many years insurance of all kinds 
has formed the major bulwark and sup- 
port for the permanency, security and 
happiness of civilized peoples and therefore 
probably no other business carries a great- 
er responsibility for having a sure and 
dependable “vision.” It is perhaps more 
accurate to say “visions” inasmuch as in- 
surance has many specialized activities, 
each of which is in greater or less degree 
responsible for its own future conduct. 

One of these specialized activities is au- 
tomohile physical damage insurance, a form 
of msurance which has developed in one 
seneration as a “leader” in premium vol- 
ume and at the same time as a basic pro- 
tection to the happiness and financial po- 
sition of the present generation. Much of 
today’s home and business life is built 
about the transportation represented by the 
motor-car and that transportation must 
be maintained and must be enlarged in the 
tuture. According to nation-wide regis- 
trations, in 1941 the vehicles engaged in 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Give and Receive 


‘ 


Membership in the local Underwriters’ Association and 
through it membership in the National Association will bring the 
underwriter many advantages—opportunities for self-improvement 
and education through the training courses and meetings and from 
the close contacts with the most alert salesmen in our business and 
with the leaders in agency management of all companies. 


But more important still to the underwriter are the oppor- 
tunities Association membership will hold forth for him to con- 
tribute, and thereby to grow. He will find himself in a far better 
position to use his broadened experience to serve his community 
in war efforts and peace efforts, joining fellow underwriters long 
united in protecting the best interests of his policyholders. There 
have been and will be coordinated activities for consumer educa- 
tion. 


The old adage had it that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. If you join the Association for what you will receive you 
will gain much. But you will gain twice as much if you join in 
order to give the Association your best help, for your capacity 
will double. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Hard and Easy Way 
To Create Estates 
Shown by Youngman 


Mutual Benefit Man Says High In- 
come Taxes Provide Sales 
Opportunities 


APPLIES TO ALL BRACKETS 


Julian S. Myzick and Others Making 
Similar Point in Talks Before 
Gatherings of Insurance Men 








Talking before the Connecticut Sales 
Congress in Hartford on Friday of last 
week Arthur V. Youngman, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, New York City, answered 
the question, “Are current high income 
taxes an obstacle to the sale of life in- 
surance?” with an emphatic “No.” On 
the contrary, he declared that the tax sit- 
uation creates greater opportunities for 
sale of life insurance, and that this is true 
“in geometrical progression, increasingly 
as in the higher income tax brackets, but 
is equally a fact in the lower tax brackets.” 

Conant and Klein 

Some weeks ago Julian S. Myrick, vice 
president, Mutual Life, took a similar po- 
sition, and so have a number of other 
men in the business. Messrs. Youngman 
and Myrick had as the theme of their talks 
two magazine articles. One was written 
by Dr. Joseph Klein in The New York 
Certified Public Accountant, and the other 
by Dr. Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in Atlantic Monthly. Dr. Klein 
had said: “Under 1943 Federal income 
and estate tax rates there is practically no 
longer an opportunity, starting trom 
scratch, to create a competence by the 
standards of yesterday.” Dr. Conant said, 
in discussing radicals : 

“To prevent the growth of a caste sys- 
tem, which he abhors, lie (the radical) 
will be resolute in his demand to confiscat« 
(by constitutional methods) all property 
once a generation. He will demand really 
effective inheritance and gift taxes and 
the breaking up of trust funds and es 
tates. And this point cannot be lightly 
pushed aside, for it is the kernel of his 
radical philosophy.” 

Mr. Myrick’s talk, including a table, part 
of which Mr. Youngman uses, was printed 
as a broadside and has had an unusually 
wide circulation. Mr. Youngman pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Congress some 
charts illustrating a comparative prob- 
lem of accumulating an estate by means 
of the usual investment contrasted with 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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YMACCABEES 
60 abt 42n0. SXreck 
NEW YOr XK, N. 6 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1 1% Income disability on all plans except term. 


2 Double indemnity pays up to $250 per month to insured for 
10 years for certain accidents in addition to usual coverage. 


3 Dismemberment settlement pays up to $5,000 for accidental 
loss of each hand, eye or foot. 


4 Disability settlement available to male, female—standard, 
substandard. 


5 3% Interest guaranteed on options and dividend accumula- 
tions. 


& Single premium on all plans, limited to $100,000—some single 
premiums maturing in a short term. 


7 Discounted premiums on all plans to maturity at 3% com- 
pound interest. 


z 66 years old, 235 millions in force. 60 million assets—oper- 
ating in 43 states. 


9 General Agency Opportunities Available in Westchester, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT OFFICE 129 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN 
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. J. Dunsmore Sees Big Future In Group Life 


New York Manager for Equitable Society Tells Illinois Life Managers 





Conference Possibilities are Limitless; Comments on Compensation as 


Factor; What Dunsmore Agency is Doing 


(;roup insurance is a field that offers 
almost limitless possibilities for the pro- 
ducer and the opportunities are con- 
stantly growing, William J. Dunsmore, 
manager, Equitable Society, New York, 
told Illinois Life Managers annual con- 
ference at Chicago last Friday. 

“Group insurance is growing fast and 
undoubtedly will continue to grow,” said 
Mr. Dunsmore. “There was a bill turned 
down at Albany recently which,’ if 
passed, would allow Group coverage of 
families, including children up to age 
18. This idea has real merit and would 
easily double the amount of Group in- 
surance outstanding. Group insurance 
executives are thinking that instead of 
insuring employes for one year’s salary 
they might get corporations to insure 
them for two years, and if for two years, 
why not five? I also know of one large 
company which is thinking of going into 
the Group insurance business because of 
the constant request for this action by 
their agents. 


“Let’s look at this primarily from ‘the 
lessons we can learn if we are going to 
expand Ordinary business. In one com- 
pany where they have been particularly 
successful, Group salesmen are selected 
from thousands of the best college can- 
didates, These men are taken to the 
home office and paid $150 monthly sal- 
ary and expenses and are then sent into 
the field. If they have reasonable suc- 
cess their compensation is increased 
every six months. Today in this particu- 
lar company they represent the highest 
paid men in the organization. 


Taking Advantage of Opportunity 


“Group insurance companies have ex- 
panded their underwriting, not only in 
variety but in amount, They have gone 
in for Hospitalization, Accident and 
Health, Surgical Benefits, and are now 
experimenting with doctors’ fees. 

“We recognize the reason the Indus- 
trial agents, who in 1923 got 23% of the 
Ordinary business; in 1933 got 32% and 
this year will get approximately 50% of 
the Ordinary business, now enjoy the 
highest income in their history is be- 
cause of their improved equipment and 
traning with visual sales material for 
planned programs. 

“On the other hand, let’s look at the 
Ordinary business which has not kept 
pace. It is true that some companies 
have gone into Pensions and _ have 
changed their compensation contract to 
some slight degree recently, but actually 
over a period of the last ten years they 
have practically dropped out of Disa- 
bility insurance; practically eliminated 
re-insurance; have reduced their annuity 
limits about 80%; have lowered commis- 
sions On a good many forms of con- 
tracts on the theory they are easier to 
ell and have substantially reduced com- 
Missions on annual premium annuities 

single premium annuities to dis- 
courage their sale. 

Chere has been no new coverage de- 
vised for some of the questionable risks. 
In fact, declinations have increased. It is 
No wonder that the Life Insurance In- 
stitute brought out in a recent report 
‘hat there are 27% fewer men engaged 
in the life insurance business, or 48,100 
er than in pre-war days. In 1924 
‘re were 186,000 Ordinary and Indus- 
‘a! agents, compared with 164,000 at the 
ccinning of this year. Undoubtedly 
se facts are some of the principal 
casons that in 1943 Ordinary business 
as 78 billions as compared with 86 
"ons twenty years ago, despite the 


osteo ee 


fact in reached a high of 13 billions in 
1929. 
Compensation Factor 

“We could possibly draw the conclu- 
sion that a better compensation plan 
might have affected this picture as well 
as the future. For instance, we might 
have changed our compensation similar 
to that of Canadian companies which pay 
60%; 15%; 10%; seven 5% ; permanent 
collection fees and a pension, approxi- 
mately 25% over the standard 50% and 
nine 5%. This would not only mean that 
our agents would make more money, but 
we would attract better men into the 
business, 

“Perhaps if the compensation plan 
were changed so that the $1,600 under- 
writer got $2,000; the $2,400 agent re- 
ceived $3,000; the $4,000 man earned 
$5,000; the $8,000 man, $10,000, we would 
go a long way to stopping the turn- 
over. Until the companies decide to 
change the compensation plans we have 
the power in our hands to not only in- 
crease production of our men 25%, but 
even 50%. In calculating how we are 
going to increase our production it is 
easy for us to place a large share of the 
responsibility on the home offices but I 
personally believe the main responsibility 
is ours.” 

Getting Results In Agency 

Mr. Dunsmore told what is being done 
in his own agency to increase produc- 
tion. “We have been guided primarily 
by an effort to do our best to help our 
good agents make more money and by 
the desire to increase our business de- 
spite the difficulties of recruiting during 
the last few years,” he said. “In 1940 
we had 50 agents, with an average pro- 


duction of $77,000 business. During the 
next two years we transferred to other 
agencies marginal producers with less 
than $100,000 business and set up a 
standard of club membership, which in 
our company is $1,200 first year com- 
missions each year. 

“With the men who went on pensivuns 
because of being age 70, we wound up 
with 22 active agents. In 1943 we had a 
26% increase in business for the agency, 
with 20 club members and average first 
year commissions of $3,000. 1944 will 
show an increase of at least 33% over 
1943. 

“Our results were beter because: We 
gave more service, stenographical and 
office, to the good agents who deserve 
it. We gave better supervision to our 
men in the handling of their business, 
ordering additionals and helping them to 
place cases in the field or in the office. 
By setting up a standard of a minimum 
of $1,200 first year commissions we soon 
found the agents in our organization be- 
came accustomed to it and were so con- 
cerned about maintaining their stand- 
ing, that problem was removed from our 
shoulders. We arranged better Mon- 
day morning agency meetings, the as- 
sistant managers and myself taking 
charge in rotation. We found the agents 
were more interested in practical sales 
suggestions rather than in listening to 
the old fashioned pep talks, although 
they are injected occasionally. Each 
Monday morning we draw out on the 
blackboard an actual program case with 
full details, and we allow plenty of time 
for questions and answers. Pension 
Trusts, Business insurance, Tax insur- 
ance, single premium policies and Group 
insurance are injected occasionally but 


Answering Points on Northwestern 
Mutual Agents’ Retirement Plan 


Discussing the agents’ retirement plan of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, John P. 
McDonald, agency secretary, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, gave some questions asked 
the company about the plan and answers 
to them. They follow: 

Why did the company adopt a retirement 
plan for full-time agents? 

Answer: Each year brings new devel- 
opments in the application of life insurance 
to meet the needs of the American people. 
As life insurance uses have become more 
complicated and involved, there has devel- 
oped a need for better trained and better 
informed field men. The retirement plan 
was adopted as an incentive to all such 
full-time agents—men whose intelligence 
and character will best serve the interests 
of the company and its policyholders—for 
continued performance at an efficient level 
throughout their years of future service. 
How widely has the agents’ retirement plan 

been accepted? 

Answer: Better than 96% of all full- 
time agents who have been eligible to par- 
ticipate in the plan have elected to do so. 
How many retired agents are receiwing a 

monthly life income from the agents’ re- 

tirement plan? 

Answer: At the present time there are 
ninety-two agents receiving retirement ben- 
efits and four agents receiving disability 
benefits from the fund. 

How much do their benefits amount to and 
to what extent did their’ deposits to the 


fund contribute to this sum? 

Answer: Monthly benefits to ninety-six 
agents currently total $3,799.77 (March 1, 
1944) or at an annual rate of $45,579.24; 
due to the short period of participation 
their combined deposits prior to retire- 
ment amounted to but $2,023.46, which, at 
age 65, would be sufficient to provide but 
$15.66 of the monthly payments. 

What did the deposits of agents and con- 
tributions of the company amount to in 
1943? 

Answer: Regular required deposits of 
agents totaled $170,958.93, as compared 
with company contributions of $173,794.75. 
Did the fact that the Northwestern had 

the lowest voluntary termination rate in 

its history (1.49%) favorably affect the 
company contributions? 

Answer: A low rate of termination 
very definitely increases the company con- 
tribution. One of the substantial advan- 
tages of the agents’ retirement plan is the 
reward for persistent business as the re- 
sult of basing the company contribution 
on 10% of the agent’s renewal income. 
The amount by which the company’s 1943 
contributions exceeded the deposits of 
agents is only a partial measurement of 
the advantage of this basis; it does not 
reilect the substantial increases in future 
company contributions which will accrue 
to participants whose period of continuous 
full-time service is less than ten years. 
Even if an agent’s production does not 

(Continued on Page 14) 


not with the thought of getting any man 
off the track of his regular routine— 
merely as a matter of giving him infor- 
mation and possibly making him more 
prospect minded for these special serv- 
ices, 

“Our educational conferences which 
are held twice a year and to which 
we urge the men to bring their wives, 
are of a higher quality and do more 
good because they are restricted to men 


who are getting high quality results 
and who have more in common. We 


have found when morale drops a little 
it is because applications drop. The 
best way to cure this is to ask all the 
agents to keep a record over a certain 
specified period of calls, interviews and 
applications. The figures always come 
out approximately the same—30 calls, 
15 interviews and two applications. We 
find this is a subtle way to prove that 
lack of business is not caused by eco- 
nomic or political conditions but rather 
by lack of calls and interviews.. We 
have had more time to consult the agents 
regarding our programs, our conferences 
and our campaigns. We have had more 
time to send birthday cards to the 
agents, their wives and children and to 
have cocktail: parties or luncheons oc- 
casionally on important anniversaries of 
members of the agency or members of 
the office staff. 


“We have better supervision of our 
orphan leads and death claims because 
we give them to people who are really 
deserving and working hard, and who 
will do a good job and get best results 
to the advantage of themselves and the 
clients. We have leaders’ club lunch- 
eons every month for those who have 
$15,000 paid business or eight applica- 
tions during the preceding month. We 
go up to the Bankers Club on a Fri- 
day, and have a couple of cocktails be- 
fore the luncheon. Believe it or not, al- 
though this is an old fashioned idea, the 
boys are very interested in qualifying. 
We have been able to focus more at- 
tention on the simple fundamentals of 
good salesmanship and good manage- 
ment. Some of these which we have 
used most successfully have been mimeo- 
graphed on small cards which I.am go- 
ing to distribute to those who want 
them, with the thought they might be 
of some use. These little sales helps 
gradually become part of the agent’s 
mental equipment—the cards can be in- 
serted in letters, carried in a pocket, or 
quoted. The agents are interested in 
these ideas because we constantly get 
suggestions from them, which we are 
quick to put into effect. 

“In our agency we do a tremendous 
amount of joint work. Each year a 
committee is elected by the agents, 
which committee decides on rules for 
joint work and repeat business. I have 
given a few copies of our rules to your 
chairman in case anyone would like to 
see them, We still stress the examina- 
tion as the important thing so as to give 
a man something definite to consider. 
This eliminates wasting time over a per- 
iod of months trying to sell a man who 
cannot even pass an examination. We 
use the words ‘physical check-up’ in- 
stead of ‘examination.’ In many cases 
a man will refuse to be examined but 
will agree to a short physical check-up. 
We have a ‘declined list’ which we show 
to prospects in order to challenge them 
to be examined. This is also used to 
show the man the necessity of buying 
some insurance before the sixty day 
period on his examination expires.” 
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Basubder Life Makes | 
Three H. O. Promotions 


THOMSON ASS'T GEN’L MANAGER 


Johnston Aaslensth Tenet and Crock- 
ford Assistant Secretary; All Long 
with Company 
The Excelsior ‘Life of Toronto, an- 
nounces three promotions of home office 
officials. G. Price Thomson, F.AS., 
.A.L.A., becomes assistant general man- 
aver and joint actuary. Alex P. Johns- 
ton, F.A.E., has been appointed assistant 
treasurer. Morgan S. Crockford becomes 

assistant secretary. 

Mr. Thomson joined the actuarial 
staff in September, 1926, upon his gradu- 
ition from Queen’s University. He was 
appointed assistant actuary in 1937, and 
became joint actuary in 1939. He was 
secretary of the Actuaries Club of 
Toronto for 1942- 43 season. 

Mr. Johnston has just completed 
twenty years’ service with the Excelsior 
Life, having joined the company in 
April, 1924, as chief accountant. While 
in College in 1914, he joined the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces, rising to rank of 
captain and being awarded the Military 
Cross. Upon his return to Canada in 
1920 he entered the insurance account- 
ing field. 

Mr. Crockford joined the company in 
January, 1926, becoming advertising 
manager in 1929 and sales promotion 
manager in 1940. During the past eight 
years the Excelsior Life has won four 
Life Advertisers Association Sweep- 
stakes trophies and 26 awards of excel- 
lence. He is well-known among United 
States companies, having visited many 
of them on his annual trips to the 
States in search of advertising trends 
and ideas. He will continue to direct 
the Excelsior Life’s advertising in addi- 
tion to new itcsinsnumensiig 


JOIN S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY 








Peter A. McNally Heads Brokerage 
Department; Herbert Frankford 
Made Agency Organizer 


S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent, 
Berkshire Life, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York, announced the appointment 
of Peter A. McNally as manager of the 
brokerage department and Herbert 
rankford as agency organizer. 

Mr, McNally entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1923 with the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society as _ solicit- 
ing agent. In 1936 he joined the 
Travelers as a brokerage supervisor and 
continued in that post until he joined 
the Wolfson Agency. He is a member 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
and the Life Supervisors Association. 

Mr. Frankford, who entered the life 
insurance business in 1930 as a producer 
with The Prudential, is a student of 
program selling. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE ACTUARY 
R. A. Clark, Columbus, has been 


named actuary of the Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by L. A. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. Previous to joining 
the actuarial department in 1941 to 
handle the life and Group actuarial work 
for the company, Mr. Clark was for five 
years consulting actuary with Haight, 
Davis & Haight, Inc., at Omaha. He 
received his M.A. degree in actuarial 
science from Michigan University in 


1933. 





NALU DETROIT MEETING 

As previously announced in The 
Eastern Underwriter the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will hold 
its 55th annual meeting in Detroit the 
week of September 11. President Her- 
bert A. Hedges now announces that 
the Book-Cadillac and Statler Hotels 
will be joint convention headquarters. 
Requests for reservations should be 
sent to Frank M. Minninger, chairman, 
1005 Stroh Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Purves Named Conn. Mutual 
General Agent at Albany 


JAMES 





Connecticut Mutual 


the appointment of 
general agent at 
1. Mr. Purves was formerly with Con- 
necticut Mutual at Syracuse from 1937 
the past five 
the Clay Hamlin 
Jenefit Life 
Mr. Purves began his life 
the Metropolitan Life and 
time has 
and agency supervisor. 
From 1931 to 1937 he was associated with 
the Equitable Life of lowa at Syracuse, 
and part of 


to 1939. For 


been with 
the Mutual 


career with 


since that 


district manager, 


manager. 


this time 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS écurancoss 
RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 





T. PURVES 


James * 
Albany, 





Pru. Intermed. Monthly 
Premium Policy Limits 


NOW $1,000 POLICY; WAS _ $800 





Maximum Amount on One Life, $2,100; 
No Non-medical or Underwriting 
Rules Change 





The Prudential announces an increase 
from $800 to $1,000 in the maximum 
amount for which an_ Intermediate 
Monthly Premium policy may be writ- 
ten at Age 10 and over. Discussing this 
the company says in a notice to Indus- 
trial field force: 

“There wili be no change in the non- 
medical rules or other underwriting rules 
applying to Intermediate Monthly Pre- 
mium business. The maximum amount 
issued on one life will be continued 
at $2,100. 

“The policy form which shows non- 
forfeiture values and disability benefits 
on the basis of $500 of insurance will 
be used for the present for policies 
issued in the amount of $1,000. When 
a policy is written for $1,000 it follows 
that the tabular values available (except 
the period of extended insurance) will 
be twice those shown in the policy. The 
period of extended insurance will be ex- 
actly the -same as that shown in the 
$500 policy form. 

“A rate book insert illustrating the 
monthly premium rates for $1,000 of 
insurance will be prepared and_for- 
warded just as soon as possible. These 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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rates will. be exactly twice the rates 
shown in the present rate book for $=0) 
of insurance. Prior to the receipt of the 
rate book insert, rates for $1,000 f 
insurance may be obtained by doubling 
the rates shown for $500. Great care 
should be exercised in multiplying the 
$500 rates by 2 as it is important to 
have the correct monthly premium 
shown on the application. 

“The Double Protection to 65 pian 
may now be written for a $2,000 initial 
amount instead of the present $1,6(X) 
limit. For this policy premium rates will 
be twice those shown for a policy pro- 
viding $1,000 initial amount. This Double 
Protection to 65 policy may not be writ- 
ten at ages under 15 for $2,000 initial 
amount because of the present limits of 
amounts at the lower ages.” 





OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENT 





H. Smith Hagan Made Home Office 
Supervisor for Missouri 
Nebraska and Iowa 
V. H. Jenkins, vice president, Occi- 
dental Life, California, announced the 
recent appointment of H. Smith Hagan 
as home office supervisor for Missouri, 
Nebraska and Iowa. Mr. Hagan was 
formerly district superintendent for The 
Prudential at St. Joseph, Mo. He has 
had fifteen years of production and 
supervision experience for The Pruden- 
tial, and last year his district ranked 
thirty- second among 450 such districts 

of that company. 

Mr. Hagan is a director and a past 
president of the St. Joseph Life Under- 
writers Association and is active in the 
Red Cross. His new headquarters will be 
located in Kansas City. 





HOME LIFE QUARTER GAINS 





Paid Business Increases 42%; Average 
Size Policy at All Time High 
Of $7,834 

The 1944 first quarterly report of the 
Home Life Insurance Co., shows. thiat 
75% of the company’s agencies produced 
more business than for the corresponding 
period of 1943. One-third doubled their 
last year’s production, while almost 50% 
wrote more than half as much again as 
in the first quarter of 1943, New men em- 
ployed in 1943 were responsible for a 
considerable portion of the gain. Tlie 
average production of these men for tlie 
first quarter was $59,470 or an average 
monthly production of $19,823. 

The average-size policy paid in thie 
first quarter was $7,834 which was an 
increase over the old time high record 
established for 1943 of $7,771. The 42% 
gain in paid business in the first quarter 
was exceeded only by that of the /irst 
quarter of 1929. 





ag LINDENBERGER RECORDS 


A. Wood and H. R. Lindenbergert 
Red been honored by Ohio National 
Life on their persistency record of ‘\l- 
teen years of continuous members!up 
in the company’s App-A-Week Club. 
Mr. Wood is manager of The (110 
National’s Springfield, Mo. agency 
which ranked among the ten leading 
agencies of the company in 1944 )r0- 
duction. Mr. Lindenberger, who rej)re- 
sents the company in York, Pa., led 
the entire field force of Ohio Nati: ial 
in production for the first quarter 0! 
this year. 





HH, Lindsley, president, Farmer: & 
iat Life, has been named to the 
board of directors of the Mid-Kansas 
Kederal Savings and Loan Associition 


Wichita. 
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40th Anniversary of 
Goulden, Cook & Gudeon 


MANY AT AGENCY ON TUESDAY 





Prominent New York Insurance Men 
ond Delegation from Home Office 
Attend; Personnel of Agency 





‘oulden, Cook & Gudeon, Connecticut 
General Life, 80 John Street, New 
York, is having its fortieth anniversary. 
QO; Tuesday afternoon open house was 
held and many of the leading insurance 
men of the city called to pay their 
respects. From the home office was a 
larze representation, headed by Presi- 
dent Frazar B. Wilde. 

he oldest life insurance brokerage 
oreanization in the city, G. C. & G, 
have been a leading agency of the 
company continuously during the four 
decades. 

Established A. & H. Department in 1912 

Since 1912, when the Connecticut Gen- 
eral established an accident department, 
the agency has built and maintained the 
largest commercial accident account in 
the company. In 1918 a Group Depart- 
ment was organized. Among its Group 
Life insured have been these organiza- 
tions: American Machine & Metals, 
Inc, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., B. 
T. Babbitt, Inc., Colgate Aircraft Co., 
Inc., Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, East River Savings 
Bank, Hammarlund Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., New York Post, Republic Aviation 
Corporation, The Savarins, Inc., Stehli 
& Co., Inc., and United States Casualty 
Ins. Co. 

Walter T. Gudeon starting with the 
agency in 1909, was admitted to the 
partnership in 1915. 

P. Walter Cook joined the agency in 
1912, coming from the vice-presidency 
of the Empire State Surety Co. Mr. 
Cook had also had experience with two 
insurance publications and possessed a 
background in advertising and publicity. 

C. W. Sabin joined Goulden, Cook & 
Gudeon in December, 1943, as manager. 
He was engaged in sales work with the 
Eastman Kodak Co. before entering the 
life insurance business. Since 1933 he 
was associated with the Connecticut 
General’s 225 Broadway office as personal 
producer, brokerage manager and as as- 
sistant manager. Earle Y. Duncanson, 
associate general agent, joined the 
agency in 1925. After graduation from 
Tuft’s College he worked in the Con- 
necticut General home office before go- 
ing to New York. He has been active 
in building brokerage business and is 
considered one of the leading men in the 
\ccident and Health field in N. Y. 4 

Also on the agency staff are Ralph H 
Morrow, manager Group department; 
Donald M. Wilkins, assistant manager, 


Gro up department; Irving S. Bober, 
CLU, Clark Bremer, Edward J. Gart- 


land, Kenneth F. Keck, Jean S. Shul- 
man and Marian Tinney, brokerage 


assistats, and Thomas E. McGrath, who 


handles all New York City claims, 
\bout 500 attended the anniversary 
event. They found the agency, which 
occupies the entire thirteenth floor of 
80 John Street, in new dress and ar- 
rangement. The following executives 
came down from the home office in 
Hartford: 
azar B. Wilde, president; F. H. 
laviland, Dr. A, J. Robinson and C. 
ton Eddy, vice presidents; George 
‘on, comptroller; Fred Carpenter, 
tor; George Capen, superintendent 
agencies; Paul Britt and Laurence 
r, assistant secretaries. 


“EXAS REAL ESTATE RULING 
xas Attorney-General Grover Sellers 
sustained the Board of Insurance 
missioners on its ruling that out- 
ite insurance companies may not 
| real estate in Texas more than one 
unless granted an extension permit 
he insurance board. This applies 
eal property taken in by the com- 
es in connection with loans or fore- 
res and does not apply to office 
‘ngs or other property used by the 
anies in the conduct of their busi- 


— 














OFF TO A COOD 
START! 





In many families, Prudential Juvenile pol- 
icies have enabled parents to start their 
children on a life insurance program with 
the advantage of a low-age rate. The Pru- 
dential offers: 


@ Up to $5,000 in most states. 
@ A variety of policy forms. 


@ A Waiver of Premium Dis- 
ability Benefit automatically 
becoming effective when the 
child reaches 15. 


@ An optional "payor" clause, 
available in most instances, 
effective if the premium-pay- 
ing parent dies or becomes 


disabled. 


me) §©=©6 he PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














V. R. Smith Is President, 
Confederation Life 


HAS UNUSUALLY ACTIVE CAREER 





General Manager for Years; Stands 
High in Actuarial Circles; Headed 
Numerous Associations 





Victor R. Smith, general manager of 
the Confederation Life of Toronto, and 
one of most distinguished of Canadian 
insurance men, has been elected presi- 
dent of that company, which was started 
in 1871. Charles S. McDonald, former 
president, is chairman. 

Mr. Smith joined the Confederation 
Life as a clerk in the actuarial denart- 





VICTOR R. SMITH 


ment in May, 1908, after being for a 
time with John MacKay & Co., char- 
tered accountants. 


Has Had Many Distinctions 

Mr. Smith had been an outstanding 
student at Trinity College, University of 
Toronto, having won the Prince of 
Wales prize in honor mathematics. In 
1914 he became assistant actuary; in 
1917 actuary; in 1929 assistant general 
manager and actuary; and in 1932 gen- 
eral manager and actuary; and in 1936 
general manager and a director. Under 
his management the company made 
great strides. 

In 1937 Mr. Smith was elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. He has been a 
member of many of the principal com- 
mittees of the association. A Fellow of 
the American Institute of Actuaries he 
was its president in 1936. He is also an 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries 
(Great Britain) and of the Actuarial So 
ciety of America. In 1938 he was chair- 
man of American Life Convention Com- 
mittee on Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability. Another office he has held is 
presidency of the Insurance Institute of 
Canada. 

In December, 1940, he became a mem- 
ber of the official advisory committee 
set up under the Canadian Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. He has served as 
vice president of the Canadian Dental 
Hygiene Council and on the executive 
committee of the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association. 


HONOR AETNA LIFE HERO 

Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox 
has announced that a new destroyer es- 
cort has been assigned the name, “Neal 
A. Scott,” in honor of the late Ensign 
Neal A. Scott, formerly a Group repre- 
sentative in Nashville, for the Aetna 
Life. Ensign Scott was killed in action 
aboard a United States destroyer in the 
battle of Santa Cruz in the South Pa- 
cific on October 26, 1942. He was 
awarded the Navy Cross and the Purple 
Heart post-humously for extraordinary 
heroism in this action, and his destroyer 
received a Presidential unit citation. 
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New York CLU Seminar On Economic and Social Trends 











Only Selling Will Maintain Dlstiondl 
Income After War, Says W. D. Fuller 


National income can be held to a $135 
billion level and a post-war depression 
avoided only if aggressive selling is em- 
ployed to create consumer appetites, 
Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., said in an address before 
the seminar on Current Economic and 
Social Trends at the Waldorf Astoria, 
sponsored by New York Chapter, CL, 
last week. “There is only one way to 
get a national income of $135. billion 
or more after the war,” he said. “Na- 
tional income doesn’t grow on trees. It 
isn’t manna from heaven. It grows on 
salesmen’s order books. You don’t have 
sales because you have national income 
—you have national income because you 
have sales, 

“National income is the measuring 
rod of our sales effort. It can be high, 
as it must be if we are going to escape 
depression—or it can be low, as in the 
years of the thirties when selling was 
our idle opportunity—but high or low, 
national income is simply the figure that 
selling effort rings up on the American 
cash register.” 

Mr. Fuller warned against the as- 
sumption that there will be an insistent 
and insatiable demand for consumer 
goods after the war. He said a survey 
by the National Planning Association 
among holders of war bonds, disclosed 
only 11% said they would go out and 
spend right away, while 73% said they 
would save for a while. “American peo- 
ple in these days,” he said, “are getting 
lessons in thrift and conservation which 
may stay with them a long time. A 
great many people have accumulated a 
money reserve for the first time in their 
lives in this era of high wages and 
liberal overtime. 

“Post-war planning by business is not 
something new. Business men have been 
planning ahead all their lives. Post-war 
planning is just good, old-fashioned 
business planning applied to a particular 
period. That period calls for more ag- 
gressive planning than ever before. We 
shall succeed with the vision which sees 





FULLER 


WALTER D. 


sales opportunities, chances for market 
expansion, better distribution methods, 
and needs for new products where they 
have been undeveloped before. 

“That is all there is to it. It is all 
there is to most of the problems of the 
post-war world. If we do the selling 
job there will be employment and pay- 
rolls. If we do the selling job, there 
easily can be a national income of $135 
billion or more. If we do a selling job, 
we will have the cooperative aid and 
encouragement of Congress and_ of 
Agriculture and of Labor towards the 
removal of any handicaps which stand 
between the American people and pros- 
perity. Worries about our gigantic na- 
tional debt, the high level of taxation 
and the threat of state capitalism can 
be swept away with such encourage- 
ment and with orders for American 1n- 
dustry and customers at the counters 
of American stores.” 


Under-Educated Youth Will Jeopardize 
American Institutions, Says Dr. Cowley 


“When victory comes we shall not be 
able to maintain our American institutions 
if we allow our young men and women to 
be under-educated in their deep understand- 
ing of the sources of our national spirit 
and in their spiritual dedication to carry on 
the American experiment in democratic 
living,” declared Dr. W. H. Cowley, presi- 
dent, Hamilton ¢ ‘ollege, before the seminar 
on current economic and social trends of 
the New York chapter, CLU, last week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Asking for a_ reorganization of the 
American educational system, he said: 
“Unquestionably the impact of the war 
upon our youth has already brought many 
of them to a new understanding of the 
responsibilities that we Americans must 
shoulder if our work is not to come tum- 
bling down about our feet. The war has 
produced a new leaven, Whether it will 
be adequate to the huge lumps of dough 
that must be made into the bread of a 
finer life remains to be seen.” 

Going back to the cause of the change 
in educational principles the speaker said 
that “the ten thousand Americans who 
between 1850 and 1914 returned from Eu- 


rope with German Ph.D.’s brought back 
with them something else besides preemi- 
nent skill as specialists. They brought 
intellectualism, and they saddled it upon 
the American college. 

“German universities, after the crushing 
defeat that Napoleon administered to their 
fatherland early in the century, threw over- 
board all interest in students as individuals. 
They sought to raise a race of intellectual 
supermen, and they consciously concentrat- 
ed all their energies upon the minds of 
students. What a student did between the 
time he matriculated and the time he took 
his examinations, no one in German uni- 
versities knew or cared. Where he lived, 
the conditions of his health, his social life, 
his physical and _ spiritual growth—these 
were of no interest to the German aca- 
demic authorities. They considered their 
job to be the training of superior minds 
and they conducted their universities as if 
nothing else counted. 

“This is the doctrine of intellectualism 
that German-trained professors brought 
back to the United States, that they foisted 
upon the American college, that they 

(Continued on Page 16) : 


Poverty, Discontent Need To 
Be Controlled, Says Munro 


“Peace machinery and political co- 
operation will be of little value in the 
post-war world unless the unrest and 


the international tensions caused by 
poverty and discontent can be kept 
within bounds,’ declared Dana G. 
Munro, director of the School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton 
University in an address at the Waldorf 
Astoria at the seminar on Current Eco- 
nomic and Social Trends sponsored by 
New York Chapter, CLU, last Friday. 

“With our modern technology and 
our modern transportation facilities,” 
said the speaker, “it would clearly be 
physically possible to give the people 
of the world a higher standard of living 
if we could only organize ourselves to 
do so. Unfortunately, we are not so far 
advanced in our ability to deal with 
political and economic problems as we 
are in our ability to deal with tech- 
nological and scientific problems and 
the task of organizing ourselves to 
achieve what we want is a formidable 
one. 

“Social forces — nationalism, popular 
ignorance, inherited prejudices and the 
organized greed of pressure groups— 
are far harder to deal with. There will 
be differences of opinion as to the ex- 
tent of the sacrifices which the states- 
men of any nation should or will dare 
to ask their own people to make for 


Seminar Committee Memb:::s 

Benjamin D. Salinger, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, was general cl):r- 
man of the fourth annual seminar of 
the New York Chapter, CLU, held iast 
Friday at the Waldorf Astoria. Sul ect 
of the seminar was Current Econoinic 
and Social Trends. Other commiiice 
members were: publicity, C. Lamont 
Post, Harold A. Loewenheim, David B. 
Fluegelman; program, Carl M. Spero; 
invitations, Harry Krueger; treasirer, 
Raymond S. Maechtel,  distribtition, 
Gerald Young, Harold N. Sloane, !’as- 
quale Quarto; reception, Harris L. \\ of- 
ford; advisory, Edwin J. Allen, Herbert 
R. Coursen ; John Ray, George P. Shoe- 
maker, J. Fred Speer, G. Gustav Steiner, 





the general good, and this will be es- 
pecially true in the United States he- 
cause we shall evidently be expected to 
make the biggest sacrifices. We may 
expect such questions to be debated with 
a good deal of generous but impractical 
emotionalism at one extreme and _ hard- 
headed but short-sighted selfishness at 
the other.” 

Mr. Munro said that the obvious solu- 
tion to the special problems presented 
by the one-crop economies of many of 
the Latin American countries “would 
be through a diversification of produc- 
tion on the one hand and through in- 
dustrialization on the other. Neither of 
these, however, is an easy or entirely 
adequate solution.” 


Clarity of National Policy Needed 
On Four Vital Questions, Says Rum! 


“Either we shall have a $140 billion 
annual national income or else we shall 
have one or more of the following con- 
ditions—mass unemployment, a work 
week less than a 40-hour average or 
a price level lower than it is today,’ 
Beardsley Ruml, treasurer, R. H. Macy 
& Co., said in his address before the 
seminar of the New York chapter, CLU, 
at the Waldorf Astoria, last week. The 
speaker said he did not predict the 
national income would hold to such a 
high level though he felt certain it 
was attainable. He held that mass un- 
employment would be the most likely 
consequence if national income fell be- 
low %140 billions adding: “We can have 
acceptable economic and social condi- 
tions in this country only under a higher 
level of prosperity than we have ever 
known. 

“If we are to realize our post-war 
production and employment possibilities, 
we must clear up a few basic points. 
First of all, we must settle our methods 
and broad policies of war contract set- 
tlement, war plant disposal, and liquida- 
tion of surplus materials along the lines 
of the Baruch-Hancock report. And we 
must go beyond this. There are four 
questions affecting fiscal policy that 
need to be answered before detailed 
thought can be given to the problems 
ahead. What about taxes in the post- 
war years? What about the national 
debt? What can be expected from pub- 
lic works? What about Social Security ? 

“With respect to taxes, let us reduce 
tax rates to balance the budget at high 
employment. With respect to the na- 
tional debt, let us agree that principal 
and interest will be met in full as they 
become due, and in planning to reduce 
the debt, let us be sure that the measures 
taken are consistent with the prior re- 
quirement of maintaining high produc- 
tion and high employment. With respect 
to public works, let us plan our public 
works to help stabilize the construction 
industry, and not attempt to use them 
to smooth out the whole business cycle. 
And as to Social Security, whatever our 





BEARDSLEY RUML 


tralize these programs as far as ‘leit 
fiscal effects are concerned. Let us sto? 
the folly of building reserves at ‘mes 
of mass unemployment. 

“If we can agree on these principles, 
there is plenty of controversy let 
how they should be applied. An’ we 
still need reorganization in the gl 
lative and executive branches to ge! 
clarity of policy, consistency in acinin- 
istration, and cooperation in the pursult 
of a constructive and realistic na‘ onal 
fiscal program. It is time to. stop dream- 
ing about spending our way into )pros- 
perity or balancing the budget at ‘imes 


national program of benefits, let us neu- of mass unemployment.” 
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A. light 
left burning 


iF says: This is it. The home you love. The people who love you. 


It burned when you came home from your first “late” dance. 
Perhaps it said then only that mother was up, or waiting! But 
as you go through life, it becomes more and more a constant 
symbol of all you believe in and work for. Life insurance is like 


a light left burning, for it, too, becomes as the years go by, an 




















inextinguishable flame that says: This is it. Your home and the 
people you love are safe, whatever happens. When you turn that 
light a little brighter by adding to your life insurance, let a 
Northwestern Mutual agent show you just how the difference 
between his company and others will help you every time a premium 
comes due. And our policyholders will tell you, from their own 
point of view, why no company excels The Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships — old customers coming 
back for more. @ga@z Send for the little folder Facts —to help 
you make an important decision. It’s the simple, unadorned story 
of this company . . . ranking 6th in assets and 8th in life-insurance- 


inforce among the 304 American life insurance companies. 
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Allyn Recasting Exam 
Qualification Rules 


BUT THEY WILL HAVE LATITUDE 


Connecticut Commissioner Tells Sales 
Congress Production Field Needs 
New Blood; Integrity Main Factor 








Col. W. Ellery Allyn, head of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, told 
the life insurance sales congress held in 
Hartford, Friday of last week that the 
Department, assisted by representatives 
of the home office and the field, is mak- 
ing a survey of the qualification re- 
quirements for agents with a view of 
reshaping the Connecticut system of 
examination for licenses. 

“This does not mean that we intend 
to make a closed field of the insurance 


business,” he said. “I do not believe 
that it is in the best interest of the 
public or the insurance business to shut 
off the entry of new blood into this 
field and thereby eliminate competition. 

“T believe that formal examinations 
are important, but no more important 


than character and a background of in- 
tegrity. After all, the actual training 
in the science of insurance and sales- 
manship can best be done by the com- 
panies. The interest of the public, 
agents and companies are all bound to- 
vether and the supervising authority 
which recognizes this is rendering the 
best service to the public. The insur- 
ance agent should be a_ well-rounded 
citizen and take his part in public 
affairs. I was particularly impressed by 
the advice contained in the new manual 
issued by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, ‘Serving the Public 
Interest—a Public Relations Manual for 
Insurance Agents.’” 
Quotes from Manual 

From that manual Commissioner Allyn 
made this quote: 

“No public relations program will suc- 
ceed in building prestige for its spon- 
sors unless it is supported by direct 
and continuous personal participation in 
community affairs. This is of para- 
mount importance. Constructive activity 
in local political affairs, contributions of 
time and effort to Community Chest 
campaigns and to home front war serv- 
ices, intelligent work in behalf of your 
local school system—all offer challenging 
opportunities to demonstrate that local 
insurance agents are good citizens as 
well as good business men.” 


In concluding his remarks Col. Allyn 
again urged that insurance agents 
should take a real interest in public 


affairs. 

“Learn about the general problems of 
politics and you will be far more of a 
force for good government in your com- 
munity,” he said. “It is my belief that 


a man who professes to despise ‘poli- 
tics’ and takes no active part in the 
functional machinery of his own gov- 


ernment fails to live the part of a good 


citizen. Be good salesmen, but do not 
forget that our greatest duty is to be 
good citizens.” 





RECEIVES PURPLE HEART 


Lester F. Farrell, formerly an investi- 
gator in the claim department of the 


Travelers 55 John St. office in New 
York City, has received the Purple 
Heart for wounds received in action in 


the Pacific area. Mr. Farrell was granted 


a leave of absence for military service 
March 7, 1943, and entered the Army. 
He has been with the company since 


May 24, 1937. 


Creating Estates 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the life insurance way. Mr. Youngman 
said in part: 
Adopting a Sound Philosophy 
“The accompanying charts indicate not 
only the futility of a family head endeav- 
oring to accumulate an estate through 
‘The Hard Way,’ i.e, investment other 
than life insurance, but in my opinion lay 
the foundation for a philosophy of life 
and life insurance that can be the basis 
of a more satisfactory and fuller life for 
both the head of the family and his de- 
guess. (Acknowledgment is given to 
Myrick for part of the data in these 
th and his stimulation of my thinking.) 
“Tf a man is to attempt to accumulate 
a $50,000 estate over a period ot twenty 
years by the usual investment methods, 
whether his income be $7,500 or $15,000, 
it is easy to see by reference to Chart I 
that he will have to have sufficient finan- 
cial control over his and his family’s spend- 
ing to require them to live on approxi- 
mately half, or less, of his income. If, 
on the other hand, he chooses ‘The Easy 
Life Insurance Way,’ not only is the estate 
immediately created with all the implica- 
tions, peace of mind and satisfaction of 
that accomplishment, but of much more 
vital importance when the instincts of hu- 
man nature are considered is the fact that 
he has additional funds which he can well 
afford to spend with a perfectly clear con- 
science enjoying life today. I say spend 
while such spending can be of greatest 
value to himself and his family, giving 
them the better things of life, and spend, 





secure in the knowledge that he is using 
not only the ‘easy’ but probably the only 
way to accomplish his financial objectives 
with a sure realization that if he dies too 
soon his family is taken care of and if he 
lives too long he need have no concern. 

“Charts III and IV raise the question: 
If one could successfully invest and re- 
invest over a twenty-year period without 
capital loss (accumulation of interest not 
being considered because of its non-realiza- 
tion in practical investment experience) and 
survive the twenty-year period, ‘is it worth 
even trying?’ Comparing the estate bene- 
fits we see that by ‘The Hard Way’ his 
beneficiaries will have a non-guaranteed, 
taxable income of from $800 to $1,100 a 
year less, depending upon the beneficiary’s 
age, than the guaranteed tax-exempt in- 
come ‘The Easy Way.’ To be sure, ‘The 
Easy Way’ involves the annuity principle, 
but with a twenty-year certain secondary 
guarantee it is assuring the objectives of 
property—that is, income as long as: the 
need lasts. Similarly, if again after re- 
tirement with depreciating faculties, the 
investment can be retained intact, the in- 
vestor will have a non-guaranteed taxable 
income from approximately 20% to 35% 
less than the guaranteed largely tax-exempt 
income ‘The Easy Way.’ 

“When to these comparative results is 
added the possibility of spending the bal- 
ance of surplys income with a clear con- 
science, why should one choose “The Hard 
Way’ ?” 

Summary of Charts 


The charts presented by Mr. Youngman 
in the matter of creating a $50,000 estate 
are summarized by Mr. Youngman as 
follows: 


CHART I 
The Hard Way 


Annual 
Earnings Annual Annual 
2 r Value of Before Amount Amount 
No, of Years ag Estate Before Payment Amount * Required Available 
to Build Net Estate Paymentof of Income of Income to Create for Living 
Estate Desired Estate Taxes Taxes Taxes * Estate Expenses 
A 20 years $50,000 $50,300 $ 7,500 $1,502 $2,515 $3,483 
. 20 years 50,000 50,300 10,000 2,387 2,515 5,098 
20 years 50,000 50 ,300 15,000 4,537 2515 7,948 
* Assumption that taxpay er is married with two dependents. 
Federal, Victory and N. Y. State taxes included. 
CHART II—Creation of a $50,000 Estate 
The Easy Life Insurance Way 
Annual Amount Average Annual Additional 
: 4 ; ' Required Net Premium for Annual Amount 
No. of Years to Net Estate to Create Estate $50,000 Ordinary to Spend 


Build Estate Desired 


The Hard Way 


Life Insurance The Easy Way 


If Insurance Purchased at Average hot = 


Ai 20:years:...... $50,000 $2,515 $1,04 $1,466 
If Insurance Purchased at Average Age * 

A Di years.'c..c6. $50,000 515 $1,263 $1,252 
If Insurance Purchased at Average Age 45 

A 2b sears .ok. << $50,000 $1,549 $ 966 


CHART III 
Is It Worth Even Trying? 
Comparative Estate Benefits 
The Hard Way 
Non-guaranteed, taxable income for bene- 
ficiary based on a 3% return. 
$1,500 a Year 


The Easy Way 

tax exempt life income for 
20 Years Payments Certain 
female (monthly basis)— 


Guaranteed, 
beneficiary, 
Beneficiary, 


ECHO oc pdiwea ses $2,394.50 a year 
REPOS sce eccewie aaa 2,514.00 a year 
2, | ae 2,046.00 a year 


CHART IV 
Comparative Retirement Benefits 
The Hard Way 
Non-guaranteed, taxable income for estate 
owner at age 65 based on a 3% return 
1,500 a Year 


The Easy Way 
Guaranteed, largely tax exempt life income 
for estate owner at age 65, 10 
Payments Certain 
Average age insurance purchased— 


Age 3 hee eens $2,139.72 a year 
Age 40 Rg Ges we cstece 1,996.92 a year 
UA a i 1805.88 a year 


Speakers 
Among speakers at Connecticut Sales 
Congress were Commissioner Allyn of 
Connecticut, George F. B. Smith, as- 
sistant vice president, Connecticut Mu- 


tual; Irvin Bendiner, Philadelphia Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table member; Mit- 
chell E. Saunders, John Hancock; and 


Gene Flack, Loose Wiles Biscuit Co. 





The sales congress of the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held June 22. 





PUBLICITY MAN 


Here is a challenging job for 
the right man. It is not a tem- 
porary war job. The man who 
filled it for some years has just 
moved up to executive status, 


A large life insurance company 
needs a man for publicity and 
sales-promotional work. He must 
have initiative, personality, a fer- 
tile mind and a clean slate; he 
must have good command of lan- 
guage — and give demonstration 
of this in his first letter. If he 
knows life insurance or has had 
house-organ experience, so much 
the better. 


Briefly, clearly, convincingly, 
tell us who you are, your educa- 
tional qualifications, what you 
have done—and your references. 


Box 1517, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New 


York 7, N. Y. 











KEANE AGENCY MOVES 


Massachusetts Mutual Life General 
Agency Now at 37 West 43rd 
Street, New York 


The Keane Agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life has moved from 22 
East Fortieth Street to 37 West Forty- 
Third Street, New York City. 

Donald C. Keane, general agent, is one 
of the best known agency heads in the 
city. Richard D. Lichtermann is asso- 
ciate general agent. Supervisors are 
Herbert Thomas and Leo Birnbaum. 


The agency is nineteen years old. It 
was at 22 East Fortieth Street for five 
years and before that was at 225 West 
Thirty-Fourth Street. 





Warren H. Smith of the Cleveland 
agency, Northwestern National Life, will 
have charge of the industrial division 
for that city in the coming Fifth War 
Loan. 
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Double Anniversary on 
May 1 for S. S. Wolfson 


TO BE HONORED AT DINNER 








Observing 30th Anniversary in Life 
Insurance and 15th Year with Berk- 
shire Life; Operates Its No. 1 Agency 





S. Samuel Wolfson of New York 
City, leading general agent of the Berk- 
shire Life, will celebrate a double an- 
iiversary on May 1 which date marks 
he fifteenth anniversary of his agency 
with Berkshire Life and his own thir- 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


tieth anniversary in the life insurance 
business. In recognition of these mile- 
stones Mr. Wolfson will be guest of 
honor at a dinner the evening of May 1 
to be given by Harrison L. Amber, 
president of the company, at Hotel 
Commodore, New York, and attended 
hy members of the Wolfson agency. 

“Sam” Wolfson started his career in 
the old Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York, thirty years ago as a branch 
manager of the Equitable Society, sub- 
sequently serving in a similar capacity 
with the Union Central Life 
Knight agency), until 1929 when he 
opened up an agency for the Berkshire, 
starting from scratch. Over the years 
he has maintained a position among 
the top three leaders of the company 
and the past several years his agency 
has held No. 1 place. Prominent in many 
life insurance organizations around 
town, Sam Wolfson has made friend- 
ships and built much good will for 
Berkshire Life. His activities have em- 
braced the following: 

Chairman of the first Life Insurance 
Week in New York. 

In the Life Underwriters Association 
New York Mr. Wolfson has served 
as chairman of all important commit- 
tees; four years as its treasurer and 
a year as chairman of its board of 
directors. He continues as a director 
this year. 

In the Mid-Town Managers Associa- 
tion he was president in 1943, and in 
the Life Managers Association of the 
City of New York he served on the 
board, Mr. Wolfson was also an or- 
ranizer of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York of which he is 
till a member. He helped to organize 
ind was first president of the Inde- 
pendent Brokers Association of Brook- 
lvn. Throughout his career he has had 
two good luck symbols—the red leather 
hair in his private office and the white 
‘arnation which he wore daily for years 
until the war began. Since then the 
— has gone for war stamps and 
nds 

For many years he served on the 
general agents’ committee of the Berk- 
shire, 


East Side Vacation Camp 


_ Outside of business, Sam _ Wolfson’s 
‘osest interest is the East Side Vaca- 











Illinois Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO SALES CONGRESS HELD 





Lynn S. Broaddus President of State 
Association; Other Officers 
And Speakers 





At the Life Agency Managers’ Con- 
ference of the Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters held in Chicago on 
Friday of last week, Lynn S. Broaddus, 
Chicago general agent for the Guardian 
Life was elected Illinois State president, 
succeeding William B. Buckley, Mount 
Vernon, manager, Metropolitan Life. 
Other new state officers are Thomas A. 
Lauer, Joliet, first vice president; Kenny 
M. Williamson, Peoria, second vice 
president; James H. Brennan, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers at the Managers Conference 
included H. T. Burnett, vice president, 
Reliance Life; William J. Dunsmore, 
manager, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York; Chester O. Fischer, 


vice president and director of agencies, « 


Massachusetts Mutual Life. The man- 
agers sessions were presided over by 
E. W. Hughes, Massachusetts Mutual, 
and Byron C. Howes, Berkshire Life. 

The annual sales congress of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
was held Saturday and among the 
speakers heard were these: Corrine V. 
Loomis, CLU. associate general agent, 
John Hancock, Boston; Herbert A. 
Hedges, president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Alfred J. Ost- 
heimer, 3rd, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia; Branch Rickey, president, 
Brooklyn Dodgers baseball club. “Tested 
Methods of Attack” were described in 
a sympositim with five agents from the 
Chicago area. Taking part were Albert 
W. Trebilcock, agency director, New 
York Life; Joseph G. Carmen, The 
Prudential; Russell C. Whitney, CLU, 
Connecticut Mutual; Harold Baird, 
Metropolitan-Bunker Hill; Harry R. 
Schultz, CLU, Mutual Life of New York. 

Robert R. Reno, Jr., Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, was general chair- 
man of the morning. session, and Louis 
Behr, CLU, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, presided at the afternoon 
session. 

Miss Ivah Pearson, Reno Agency, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
elected chairman of the women’s divi- 
sion of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters at a luncheon meeting held 
on Saturday. She succeeds Hester Bone 
Phelan, Woody Agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 





CHICAGO COUNCIL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Life Insurance and Trust Council will 
be held May 25, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harve H. Page, North- 
ern Trust Co., president of the group. 
Paul W. Cook, general agent, Mutual 
Benefit Life, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

The Life Agency Supervisor Club of 
Chicago will hold its meeting on May 11. 





tion Camp Association in which he is 
an executive committeeman and direc- 
tor. This group provides vacations for 
1,200 underprivileged children each 
year. His interest in boys’ work is in- 
dicated by chairmanship of the Big 
Brother movement in Brooklyn, as a 
district commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts in Brooklyn for many years, and 
as a grantor of the Milton Steinberg 
Educational Fund. In addition, Mr. 
Wolfson has given generously to chari- 
table organizations, serving as life in- 
surance chairman in both the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
and United Jewish Appeal. 

In the war effort he has actively 
worked in Red Cross, U. S. O. and war 
bond drives, and _ received citations, 
keeping up a pace that has often 
amazed his associates. He is also a 
32nd Degree Mason. , 
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PENSION PLANNING 
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be GUARDIAN’S special department in the 
Home Office, devoted exclusively to pen- 


sion plans, provides— 


THE UNDERWRITER— 


Complete Home Office Assistance in the prep- 


aration of pension trust cases. 


This includes an effective procedure for 
securing preliminary data, analysis of the 
problem, building of participation sched- 
ules, calculation of costs, and preparation 


of individualized proposals for prospective 


buyers. 


THE BUYER— 


Unique flexibility in building pension plans to 
meet the specific business requirements of each 


individual prospect. 
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Business Life Insurance Easy to Sell 
Today, in Opinion of Carl H. Schusler 


As a matter of fact, 


There is a boom in business life in- 
surance today and the agent doesn’t 
have to be a specialist to sell it; plenti- 
ful prospects and an understanding of 
business fundamentals is all that is nec- 
essary, said Carl H. Schuster, Pittsburgh 
manager for Continental Assurance, told 
the sales svmposium during Pittsburgh 
Insurance Day on Monday, 

Every business is a prospect for key 
man indemnity life insurance—for addi- 
tional amounts now if they already have 
some, the speaker said. The realities of 
total war have translated the relatively 
mild control of the past into comprehen- 
sive and absolute control of many of 
the major business functions yet these 
controls as never before put a premium 
on initiative, ingenuity, daring and re- 
sourcefulness of management that’s 
worth insuring. Mr. Schusler summar- 
ized some of the points of each type 
of business insurance. 

Partnerships: (a) Insurance to indem- 
nify the surviving partners for the loss 
of a key man is prudent and (b) Death 
of a partner automatically dissolves a 
partnership so the surviving partners 
must either liquidate the business and 
pay over the share of the deceased to 
his estate or, if they desire to continue 
the business, they may be prepared to 
purchase it for cash from the estate. 
Consequently, unless partners have a 
retirement plan, they invite dissolution 
of the business and disaster to both the 
surviving partners and the estate of the 
deceased. 

Close Corporations: (a) Insurance to 
indemnify the corporation for the loss of 
a key man is prudent and (b) the stock 
retirement plan to control the owner- 
ship of stock in a close corporation by 
mutual agreement; a plan whereby the 
stockholders agree that, at the death of 
any one of them, the stock owned by 
the deceased shall be purchased from 
his estate at an established value. 

Naturally these retirement plans re- 
quire an investment because the surviv- 
ors could not acquire the interest of the 
deceased in any other way. The estate 
of the deceased should not only receive 
payment but this payment should be 
mmade in cash so that the fund can be 
safely invested to provide an immediate 
income for the benefit of his family. 

Methods of Financing 

“There are three possible methods of 
financing such plans,” said Mr. Schusler. 
“(1) with capital—you never pay less 
than one hundred cents on the dollar 
unless the estate of the deceased suffers 
a loss and you are forced to raise the 
money at the worst possible time; (2) 
with credit—you never pay less than one 
hundred cents on the dollar plus interest 
each year that the obligation remains 
unpaid and you are forced to use your 
credit at a time when it may be impaired 
or it should be conserved for other pur- 
(3) with income—you pay a few 
cents (usually less than 3%) on the dol- 
lar each year during the life of the 
parties, during a time when you are best 
able to do so, for a contract which guar- 
antees to provide either cash or income 
from a life insurance company at the 
specific time it is needed. 

“Now it is obvious that an ordinary 
sinking fund, no matter how well man- 
aged, would not solve the problem simp- 
ly because there is no guaranty that all 
the parties to the agreement will live 
until the fund is built up to the re- 
qiured amount. The ideal solution is life 
insurance because it is the one and only 
contract which will guarantee to provide 
a certain amount of money at an un- 
certain time. The cost of owning life 
insurance is quite reasonable and well 
within the means of a going business; it 
was stated above that you usually pay 
less than 3% on the dollar each year— 
that means 3% of the face amount of the 
life insurance and is based upon the 
twenty year average annual net premium 


pose 3K 


for Ordinary Life, 
a man’s participation in such a plan 
will not cost his estate or his family 
one penny—that’s true if the agreement 
provides for an adjustment with the 
estate for the portion of premiums paid 
by the deceased—it isn’t necessary but 
it is quite logical and eminently fair to 
all parties. 


Handling Taxes 


“The question of taxes in connection 
with Business Life Insurance is of para- 
mount importance and there are def- 
inite advantages to be gained through 
proper arrangement of policy applicant, 
owner, premium payor and beneficiary. 
Brieflly, if the individual stockholder 
is in a personal income tax bracket 
which is higher than the corporation 
tax bracket (very seldom these days), 
the corporation should be the purchaser, 
owner, premium payor, beneficiary and 
a party to the agreement and purchaser 
of the stock of the deceased, bearing in 
mind, however, that the policy as an 
asset of the corporation affects the value 
of the insured’s stock for estate tax 
purposes, either to the extent of the 
face value or the cash value (depending 
on the proof of value of the insured 
to the bsuiness). If, as is currently true 
in the vast majority of cases, the in- 
dividuals are in lower tax brackets than 
the corporation and salaries are not al- 
ready unreasonably high, the corpora- 
tion should increase salaries (subject to 
government approval due to Wage Sta- 
bilization Act) of the individuals who 
will be joint purchasers, owners, premium 
payors and beneficiaries of the policies 
and the only parties to the agreement. 
The salary increases are of course de- 
ductible from corporation income and 
taxable to the individuals but in lower 
brackets. Generally, the latter plan is 
the more advantageous from the stand- 
point of taxes. Furthermore. a stock- 
holder in a high personal income tax 
bracket might do well to avail himself 
of legitimate ways and means of reduc- 
ing his income tax such as, living trusts, 
breaking up estate into more than one 
taxable unit, etc., and thus make it pos- 
sible to gain the advantages of a stock 
retirement agreement wherein the cor- 
poration is not a party and the stock- 
holders pay the premiums.” 

On questions of business life insurance 
taxation the principal rules may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Life Insurance owned by the cor- 
poration and payable to the corporation 
is not subject to the estate tax at the 
death of the insured. As an asset of 
the corporation it affects the value of 
the insured’s stock, either to the extent 
of the face value or the cash value 
(depending on the proof of value of 
the insured to the business). 

2. Life Insurance received by the in- 
sured’s estate or beneficiaries for his 
stock is not subject to estate tax at his 
death but the stock is subject to estate 
tax. There is, however, no income tax 
upon profit realized on the sale. 

3. The proceeds of Life Insurance col- 
lected by the corporation at the death 
of the insured, on a policy taken out by 
it, are not subject to income tax. No 
amounts received during the lifetime of 
the insured are subject to income tax 
until the aggregate received exceeds the 
consideration paid, 

4. Life Insurance premiums are not 
deductible if the corporation is directly 
or indirectly a beneficiary. Where the 
insured or another is owner of the policy 
and the premiums are paid by the cor- 
poration (the premiums must be re- 
ported by the owner as additional in- 
come. If taken as compensation the cor- 
poration can deduct. If taken as divi- 
dends the corporation cannot deduct. 

5. If the corporation acquires a policy 
already in existence and pays valuable 
consideration an income tax will be im- 


posed on such portion of the proceeds 
as exceeds the consideration plus sub- 
sequent premiums paid; unless in con- 
nection with a tax-free reorganization, 
if the proceeds would have been exempt 
to the transferring corporation. 

“Regarding the forms of agreement 
which are a prime necessity in connec- 
tion with business insurance plans,” Mr. 
Schusler continued, “it is highly impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the agreement 
is the necessary legal arrangement to 
guarantee consummation of plans but it 
is a legal matter and full responsibility 
should rest with legal counsel. For ex- 
ample, a brief but all-inclusive form of 
agreement which has not yet come into 
very common usage but is applicable in 
most close corporation cases is one 
which might be termed the trustee- 
shareholders form. Under this form 
each stockholder retains one share in 
his own name and puts the balance of 
his shares in a trust. For the total num- 
ber of shares of stock placed in trust 
a single trust certificate is issued in the 
names of ‘John Doe, Richard Roe, James 
Brown and Thomas White, as trustees 
under agreement of trust dated the—— 
day of——1944’. Thus the stockholders 
become trustee-shareholders and, as 
such, they hold the trust certificates for 
all stock placed in trust and any other 
stock that may thereafter be transferred 
to them under the agreement of trust, 
upon the trusts, terms and conditions set 
forth therein.” 

This form has two outstanding ad- 
vantages as follows; 1. Probate of the 
stock is eliminated at the death of a 
stockholder because title is transferred 
by the surviving trustees. It is not 
necessary to have the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the deceased transfer his 
interest. 2. The purchase price can be 
paid over, either in cash, if cash is need- 
ed for tax purposes and the insured has 
an adequate will and trust agreement 
so that there is a reasonable chance that 
the money will be properly used; or as 
a life income already invested in the 
form of a life insurance policy, payable 
directly to the wife of the insured, with 
the children named as contingent bene- 
ficiaries. 

“You will note that each of the stock- 
holders retains one share in his indi- 
vidual name. This is for the purpose of 
complying with the corporation law, ap- 
plicable in most states, that the directors 
must be stockholders and also that there 
be more than one holder of stock.” 


Additional Applications of Insurance 
to Business 


Continuing Mr. Schusler said, “In ad- 
dition to the foregoing basic business 
problems which are ideally solved by the 
use of life insurance, there are con- 
stantly developing new uses for life in- 
surance in connection with all kinds of 
business—these new uses develop from 
changes in economic trend, new legisla- 
tion affecting business and the ingenuity 
of the insurance agent. Two examples 
of recent developments are first, the so- 
called ‘5% business’ and second, an 
unique adaptation of key man indemnity 
life insurance. Both of these life in- 
surance adaptations or sales ideas are 
the indirect result of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Act and I believe you all know 
the fundamental provisions of that act. 

“The so-called ‘5% business’ is not a 
very simple subject and _ should ‘be 
handled only by one familiar with the 
details of the plan. Suffice it here to 
very briefly explain that the Wage Sta- 
bilization Act includes a_ provision 
whereby an employer may purchase life 
insurance and pay the premium thereon 
for an employe with the amount of pre- 
mium being limited to a maximum of 
5% of current salary. Further condi- 
tions are that the employe own the 
policy, some one other than the em- 
ployer must be the beneficiary, the type 
of policy must be Ordinary life or lower 
premium form, the employer make it 
available to all of the employes who con- 
stitute a categorical group, etc. When 
such a plan meets necessary require- 
ments the premiums paid by the em- 
ployer constitute added compensation to 
the employe and is therefore deductible 
business expense for income tax pur- 


poses and it follows that the amount of 





the premium is included in the em 
ploye’s gross income for income ta: 
purposes—the net result being, a pro 
cedure whereby an employer can cur- 
rently give an employe aditional rewar: 
for services without further tonne 
to the Wage Stabilization Act. 

“The second current adaptation is a 
very simple one. This idea is based up- 
on the fact that about 18 months ago th 
Internal Revenue Bureau liberalized its 
ruling in connection with the transfe: 
of life insurance policies for a valuab] 
consideration. Without going into de 
tail, such transfers subjected the pro 
ceeds at death to income tax, with cer 
tain limitations, regardless of the as 
signee in the case. But the new ruling 
referred to exempts proceeds from in 
come tax if the assignment is either (1} 
in connection with a tax-free reorgani 
zation, if the proceeds would have been 
exempt to the transferring corporation 
or, (2) if the assignment is to the in- 
sured. 

“The net result is that management 
can kill two birds with one stone—pur- 
chase key man insurance now while the 
need is greater than usual and provide 
a guarantee of a delayed reward. to the 
key man. 

“After the war is over—after present 
salary stabilization restrictions are a 
thing of the past—and salaries may be 
raised—after the need for key man in- 
surance becomes somewhat less acute— 
the employer can sell the policy to the 
employe for its cash value or give him 
the policy, considering the cash value 
the above mentioned delayed increase in 
compensation—and the key man can go 
right ahead with it under an absolute ‘as- 
signment. There are no tax questions 
involved and no complications of any 


kind. 


“There is no question of 5% or any- 
thing elsé here. The employer is free 
to buy any reasonable amount of in- 
surance on any one or more key men— 
and if the key man happens to die too 
soon the business may well benefit im- 
measurably. If the president (and larg- 
est stockholder) is the insured, the ex- 
istence of the insurance money in the 
assets of the corporation may mean a 
much better price to his heirs for his 
stock. And if the insured lives, he has 
an incentive to stay with the employer 
in order to be able to take over that 
policy later when he can legally get 
the raise that will enable him to pay 
for it. 

There is another field involving a tre- 
mendous potential use of life insurance 
company contracts and that is in the 
field of stock bonus trusts, profit shar- 
ing trusts and employes pension plans. 
I give you my firm conviction that em- 
ployes pension plans will continue to be 
installed in very increasing numbers and 
I would not be at all surprised sometime 
in the not far distant future to find that 
the help wanted advertisement of em- 
ployers will include advice that they 
have a pension plan in effect. 





DETROIT MANAGERS ELECT 


Arthur P. Johnson was reelected pres- 
ident of the Associated Life Genera! 


_Agents and Managers of Detroit at the 


annual meeting last week. Mr. Johnson 
is state manager of the Great-West Lif: 

Other officers elected are E, Walter A! 
bachten, vice president; Ray Wertz, sec 
retary; Arthur D. Sutherland, treasurer ; 
Herbert B. Thompson, counsel and Fi! 
win A. Tomlinson, E. Peter Balkeni, 
John B. Ames and William M. Milliga: 
directors. 





MISS L. G. TAYLOR TO RETIRE 


Miss L. G. Taylor, cashier of 1! 
Beacon Ordinary agency, The Prude: 
tial, Boston, will retire May 1. Mis 
Taylor entered the insurance busine: 
with the New York Life in Lowell, lat: 
transferring to Boston for the sam: 
company. She later became associate: 
with the Aetna Life as cashier a! 
brokerage supervisor and has been 
her present position since the inceptio: 
of the agency in 1930. Matthew F. Kan 
is manager of the agency. 
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To Mothers—a bouquet with a 


reminder tied to 1t 


Fig of people have asked... 
“Ts the war affecting the health of Amer- 
ica’s young children?” 


Here’s one answer: 


Fatalities from childhood diseases are at an 
ali-time low... Infant mortality is at an all- 
time low. 


For this achievement, the mothers of our 
youngest generation deserve a great big bou- 
quet. They have realized that the most valu- 
able wartime service they could render is to 
safeguard the health and welfare of their little 
children. 


Along with this compliment, we’d like to add 
these few reminders... 





Give children this protection 


Some of the dreaded childhood diseases can 
be prevented. Early in infancy — usually be- 
tween 6 and 9 months—your doctor will advise 
protection against diphtheria and smallpox, and 
probably whooping cough. Remember, also, 
that all young children should have medical 
check-ups at regular intervals. 





The daily routine 


Regular, undisturbed sleep is very important. 
Children grow in their sleep. Most children 
between the ages of 2 and 6 need additional 
rest—usually an afternoon nap. 


There should be regular hours for play, pref- 
erably out of doors, and some of it with other 
children. Provide well-balanced meals at regu- 
lar hours. 

















Make the home safe for little children by 
keeping such things as sharp instruments and 
matches out of their reach, and by protecting 
them against falls, suffocation, and other haz- 
ards. Even when mother must be away, it is 
very important for the child that the daily 
routine and safety program be maintained. 





These helpful booklets are free 


For mothers, and others who take care of 





children, Metropolitan has prepared two valu- 
able booklets. “Your Baby” deals with the 
child’s first year. “Out of Babyhood Into Child- 
hood” covers the pre-school years. You may 
have either or both free, on request. 





COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 











THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored by Met- 
ropolitan in the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing 
in magazines with a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including 








Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine,Woman’s 
Home Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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International Claim Assn 
Meet September 11-13 


AT EDGEWATER BEACH, CHICAGO 





‘Walter E. Trout Head of Program 
and Seminar Committee; J. Doyle 
DeWitt, President 





Plans for the thirty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation, September 11-13, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, are being drafted by a 
program and seminar committee headed by 
Walter E. Trout, Penn Mutual Life. Other 
committee members are: W. N. Hutchi- 
son, New York Life; Robert K. Metcalf, 
Connecticut General; R. E. Sumner, 
London Life, and R. T. Heller, Pru- 
dential. 

J. Doyle DeWitt, Travelers, president 
of the association, has also announced per- 
sonnel of other association committees as 
follows: 

Reception: Chairman, T. Loyal Anderson, 
Federal Life; co-chairman, D. R. MacKenzie, 
Manufacturers; members: J. W. Tuckerman, 
New England Mutual; Carl J. Sandberg, Phoenix 
Mutual; Norman L. Feeter, Manhattan; O. D. 
Welch, Kansas City Life; H. G. Hewitt, Cali- 
fornia-Western States; Mrs. M. Piehl, Time 
Insurance, 

Membership: Chairman, W. K. Kropp, Provi- 
dent Life and Accident; members: A. H. Mce- 
Kinley, Mutual Life; Louis J. Adelman, National 
Travelers Casualty; B. A. Heath, Loyal Pro- 
tective Life; R. M. Neild, Columbian Protective 
Association, 

Legal: Chairman, John G, Kelly, Mutual Life; 
members: Warren M. Humes, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Association; R. J. Wetterlund, Washing- 
tor Nationel; Eugene M. Thore, Acacia Mu- 
tual, 

Medical: Chairman, Dr. C, M. Roan, Lutheran 
Brotherhood; members: Dr, R. M. Filson, Trav- 
elers. 

Press: Chairman, J. Edwin Dowling, Metro- 
politan Life; members: Howard J. Walters, Re- 
liance Life; John T. Bost, Imperial Life, Can- 
ada; C. O. Hambleton, Great American Reserve; 
C. A. Swallow, Farmers & Bankers Life. 

Transportation: Chairman, W. Wallace Rehn, 
Provident Mutual Life; members: L. D. Choffin, 
Equitable Society; F. R. Bartlett, John Han- 
cock; Charles A, Handy, Union Central; B. K. 
Evans, National Life & Accident. 

Forms Exhibit: Chairman, R. Vaughn White, 
Continental American; members: Carl W. Helter, 
Royal Arcanum; J. C. Buffington, Jr.. Guar- 
antee Mutual Life; Howard E. Tuthill, Monarch 
Life; L. L. Phelps, Great Northern Life. 

Auditing: Chairman, F. H. Jacobson. Illinois 
Bankers Life; members: R. G, Jordan, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; L. S| Wolverton. Pru- 
dential; J. H, Wainwright. Canada Life; Norton 
S“llivan, Iowa State Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tion, 

Group: Chairman, E. J. Morris, Equitable 
Society; members: Robert K. Metcalf, Connecti- 
cut General; Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s 
Assurance; P. J. O’Connor, General American; 
Ralph T. Heller, Prudential, 

Medics! Conference: Chairman, A. G. Far'- 
hauser, Continental Casualty; members: E. C. 
Fvans, Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association: W. E. Huggins, Mutual Berefit 
Health & Accident Association; W. Clark But- 
terfield, National Casualty; Charles J. Haieht, 
Metropolitan Life; Kenneth C, Berry, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty. 

War Claims Liaison: Chairman, Godfrey M 
’av. Connecticut General; members: Frederick 
T Bernhard, Home Life; W. K. Miller, Fidelity 
Mutual Life. : 

Committee on Lay Adjusters: Chairman, Har- 
lan S. Don Carlos, Travelers; members: Robert 
K_ Metcalf, Connecticut General; Albert _F. 
Jacques, Prudential, 


ll. Y. ASSOCIATION MEETING 





Life Underwriters to Have Dinner May 
11; Nominating Committee to Report; 
Navy Officers to Address Group 


The next meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., will be a dinner meeting 
and will be held May 11 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Lester Einstein, general 
agent, Mutual Benefit Life, chairman 
of the nominating committee, will re- 
port on the recent meeting of the com- 
mittee and present a slate of officers 
which will be voted on at the June 
meeting of the association. 

Speakers at the meeting will be Com- 
mander A. C. Jacobs, USNR, who is in 
charge of the casualty program of the 
Navy and the family allotment program, 
and Commander Edward B. Harp, Jr., 
who was senior chaplain on the U. S. S. 
Hornet when Lt. General James Doo- 
little and his raiders attacked Tokio. 
Commander Jacobs will discuss “Naval 
Casualties, the Price We Must Pay for 
Victory.” Commander Harp’s subject 
will be “The Life and Death of the 
Hornet.” 


LAA Southern Round Table 
Meets In Roanoke May 18-19 


Plans for the Southern Round Table 
of Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion which will be held at Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., May 18 and 19 
have been announced by James R. 
Adams, assistant secretary Liberty Na- 
tional Life, Birmingham, Round Table 
chairman. Henry Thomas, vice president 
of Shenandoah Life, is chairman of 
local arrangements. President of LAA 
is Bart Leiper of Provident Life & 
Accident. 

Among speakers for the event will 
be J. Frank Rushton, Jr., president 
3irmingham Chamber of Commerce; 
Paul C. Buford, president Shenandoah 
Life; Lewis W. S. Chapman of Sales 
Research Bureau; Wilfred E. Jones, 
executive secretary National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Rex Magee, Vol- 
unteer State Life; W. B. Richardson, 
Virginia state agent National Life of Vt. 

Among those acting as session chair- 
men are Forrest R. Brauer, Home Ben- 
eficial; Z. Starr Armstrong, Republic 
National, and Powell Stamper, National 
Life & Accident. 


The decision by U. S. Supreme Court 
that Great Northern Life of Wisconsin 
cannot bring suit in federal court to 
recover gross premium taxes paid in 
Oklahoma under protest without per- 
mission of the state, in effect upholds 
the Oklahoma 4% gross premium tax on 
all foreign insurance companies which 
is the subject of about a dozen suits 
in the state courts. 











A LOOK AT 


continued its successful operations; 
adopted; 
Every eligible member of the fa 


to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 








President: Daniel J. Walsh 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 





LIFE COURSES EXERCISES 





N. Y. Insurance Society Life Courses 
Closing Exercises May 4; Fred’k 
R. Coudert, Jr.. To Speak 
The life courses of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York will have closing ex- 
ercises May 4 at the New York Board 
rooms 85 John Street, according to an- 
nouncement by A. C. Goerlich, educa- 
tional director of the Society. There will 
probably be two speakers at the exer- 
cises one of which will be Frederick R. 
Coudert, Jr.. New York State senator, 
member of the senate insurance com- 
mittee and author of the bill to reor- 
ganize the New York public school sys- 
tem. The other speaker will be an- 

nounced later. 





The membership of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern ~New 
Jersey is now 252, which is a consider- 
able gain over last year. 





For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 
Every liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 
Insurance protection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 


mily can secure a policy for every purse and 
purpose with premiums payable weekly. monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 





ONCE UPON A TIME there was a wise 
man who saw very far ahead. But 
even this man did not believe that 
he could see the whole future. 


He could provide his family with 
an ample insurance income, if he 
should die. “But,” said he, “sup- 
pose this regular monthly income 
falls short, sometime, in a crisis? 
What will my wife and children 
do then?” 

Because he loved them dearly 
this question troubled him. But he 
was a wise man, and he found the 
answer. Years passed, and he had 
died. In the same month in which 
his widow needed to pay for a very 
expensive operation, his two sons 
had a chance to buy a fine busi- 
ness at a bargain for cash. The 
regular monthly payments of the 
insurance were not great enough 


THE MUTUAL 


NEWARK 





LITTLE HUMAN TOUCHES MAKE THE GREAT INSTITUTION 





The Story of the Foresighted Father 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





(FROM OUR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST) 


for such calls. Could the family 
get a larger special payment at 
the very time they needed it? Yes. 

Because their foresighted father 
had found an insurance company 
that offers life insurance designed 
to meet changing needs. In his pol- 
icy, this wise father had marked 
the several ways that he foresaw 
his family might need his help 
someday. And at the very time the 
pressing calls came, the family 
had the right to use the funds in 
the very way that would best help 
them. Exactly as if their devoted 
father were still alive, to counsel, 


guide and help them. 
QUESTION: Which life insur- 


ance company is noted for its lib- 
eral settlement provisions? 


ANSWER: 
BENEFIT LIFE 


NEW JERSEY 








THE RECORD 


Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 








HEARD On The WAY 








In the News Letter, published by Union 
Mutual of Portland, Me., I find the follow- 
ing letter from Paul Hartquist of the 
Syracuse agency of that company. Theme 
of this letter strikes me as unique: 

“Life insurance is always purchased 
with the understanding that the funds it 
provides will be paid to the beneficiary 
without cost. For that reason I am re- 
turning the amount you left at the office 
yesterday. Your card adequately express- 
es sufficient appreciation for any service 
I might have done. 

“Selfishly, I find it a source of satis- 
faction to try to take care of claims prop- 
erly. Part of my job is selling life in- 
surance but that would offer little incen- 
tive if it were not for the opportunity of 
witnessing the grand purpose it serves and 
how often it provides the only means of 
carrying out the intent of a man for his 
wife or family. 

“There is definitely no obligation on your 
part for what you may have considered 
a service. Rather the obligation rested 
with me: to maintain your ‘confidence in 
our good institution of life insurance.” 


Uncle Francis. 





ARMSTRONG EXCEEDED QUOTA 





Travelers V. P. Chairman in Hartford’s 
Red Cross Drive; Passed Million 
Mark; Brockway, Hoover His Aides 
H. H. Armstrong, vice president of the 
Travelers, did an outstanding job as 
general chairman of the Red Cross W ar 
Fund campaign recently completed in 
Hartford. Quota was $936,000 which was 
oversubscribed—more than $1,000,000 was 
final score. His assistant chairmen 
were U. Hayden Brockway, life mana- 
ger, Travelers branch office, Hartford, 
and J. O. Hoover, superintendent of 
agencies, life department, Travelers. 





Empire State’s Election 


At the annual meeting of Empire 
State Mutual Life, held recently in 
Jamestown, N. Y., Miss S. Nord 
strom was elected assistant treasurer 
and Miss Ruth Johnson assistant sec 
retary. All other officers were re-elected 
The Empire’s annual report, rendered 
to policyowners by President Morgan 
O. Doolittle, indicated that the com 
pany reached an all-time high in new 
business written last year. Life insur- 
ance in force at present is $10,973,646, 
and the A. & H. premiums in force, as 4 
result of last year’s growth, are $341,472. 


CUNNINGHAM-JONES AGENCY 

The Cunningham-Jones agency of tic 
Mutual Life of New York wil! be in ‘is 
new offices May 1 at 135 Broadw 
New York, occupying the second a: 
third floors. 








Ranni in Larger Quarters 
James G. Ranni, general agent M: 
hattan Life, has moved his agency ‘0 
larger quarters at 521 Fifth Avenu 

New York City. 





L. G. Zalinski, agency director of i\¢ 
42nd Street branch, New York Life, a\'- 
dressed the members of the Life Supe’ 
visors Association of Northern N« WwW 
Jersey, at a luncheon meeting this wees. 
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A.Braden Diggs Becomes 

His Father’s Partner 
CHANGE IN RICHMOND AGENCY 
Gaius W. Diggs Joined Penn Mutual 


35 Years Ago; General Agent 
for Three Decades 





Simultaneous with the celebration of 
his 30th anniversary as a general agent, 
of Penn Mutual Life, Gaius W. Diggs 
of Richmond Va., has announced that 
he has taken his son, A. Braden Diggs, 
into partnership. Agency will be oper- 
ated under the firm name of Gaius W. 
Diggs & Son. The father-son merger 
climaxes fifteen years of close associa- 
tion together in the insurance business. 
Young Diggs joined his father in 1929 
as a personal producer and since 1932 
has served as assistant to the general 
agent. 

“The father has actually served 35 
years with Penn Mutual, beginning in 
1905 as cashier in office of Captain 
Cunningham Hall. Some years later, 
after Captain Hall’s death, Mr. Diggs 
entered into partnership with Herman 
Moseley under the firm name of Diggs 
& Moseley. 

Born at his grandfather’s historic old 
house, Shadecliff, in Matthews County, 
Virginia, Mr. Diggs, after studying busi- 
ness courses in Baltimore, started his 
insurance career as a_ stenographer- 
clerk. He resided first in Chesterfield 
County where he served as a member 
of the County School Board and the 
County Board of Supervisors. 

Long active in civic and community 
affairs, he served as chairman of the 
Condemnation Commission in connec- 
tion with the change in the course of 
the famed James River. During two 
wars, he has been prominent in local 
war bond drives. He now serves as gen- 
eral chairman of the original four tire 
rationing boards, which were consoli- 
dated at his suggestion and which have 
won the support and respect of local 
business executives. 

He has been an active director of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia and 
serves as chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Bank. He has held 
every post in the Richmond Life Under- 
writers Association and served twice as 
president of Richmond Association of 
General Agents. 

A. Braden Diggs was graduated with 
honors from McGuire’s University 
School where he was awarded the John 
Dunn Medal and Scholarship to the 
University of Richmond. Later, he re- 
ceived a degree of B.S. in Business 
Administration from the University of 
Richmond and after graduation in 1929, 
entered the insurance business with his 
father. For two terms he held the 
office of secretary-treasurer of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





Beatrice Mills Marries 


Beatrice Mills, daughter of Bert N. 
Mills, secretary, Bankers Life Co., and 
Mrs. Mills, married Lieutenant Joseph 
Frazier Wall, USNR, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Wall of Fort Dodge, Ia., 
on April 16. 

Both bride and bridegroom were 
«raduated from Grinnell College. Mrs. 
Wall received her master’s degree in 
English from Boston University and was 
later with Houghton, Mifflin Co., pub- 
lishers, in Boston, and then became sec- 
retary to dean of women at Grinnell. 
“1eutenant Wall received his master’s 
cegree in history from Harvard Univer- 
ity in June, 1942, after which he re- 
ported for service in the Navy. 





UNITY LIFE SERVICE PARTY 


_ the Unity Life & Accident Insurance 
‘ssociation gave the 109th service 
arty of Syracuse Post 41 and its auxili- 
‘ty at the American Legion Club 
‘louse recently. The Unity committee 
served 250 boys and girls in uniform and 
he same number of U. S. O. girls who 
served as hostesses. 





RELIANCE CAPITAL INCREASE 


Stockholders Authorize Doubling to 
$2,000,000; First Change in Capital 
Since Organization 

Stockholders of Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh, authorized an increase in the 
capital stock of the company from $1,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000 at a meeting, 
April 18. The approval must be con- 
firmed by state authorities and the 
board of directors before it becomes 
effective. 

The action of the stockholders does 
not mean necessarily that the increase 
to the full amount authorized will be 
effected immediately. It is the first 
change in the capital stock of the com- 
pany since it was organized in 1903. 


Stock originally paid in was $2,000,000, 
divided $1,000,000 to capital and $1,000,- 
000 to surplus. 








~ PASSES $10,000,000 MARK 

The Western Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, passed the $10,000,000 mark for 
life insurance in force during March. 
Total new business submitted by the 
agency force in that month was 30% 
ahead of the written business for the 
corresponding month in 1943. 








S. C. Davis, Economist, 
New York Dept. Deputy 

DINEEN APPOINTEE’S NEW POST 

Has Been Chief Statistician for War 


Production Board and Smaller War 
Plants Corporation of N. Y. 








Succeeding J. Donald Whelehan as 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 
New York State, Shelby C. Davis took 
office this week as economist and 
statistician for the Department. It is 
first time an economist and statistician 
has held an administrative position in 
the Department. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of the Law- 
renceville School and Princeton Univer- 
sity. For the past two years he has 
served as the Chief Statistician for the 
War Production Board and the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation for New York 
City and Northern New Jersey area. 
Prior to that time, Mr. Davis conducted 
his own investment research and was 
affiliated with Clark Dodge, 63 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Davis is chairman of the Capital 
and Securities Markets Division of the 
American Statistical Association and 
former associate head of the New York 
Chapter of the Association. 

He is vice-president of the Lawrence- 








Mutual Life to Advertise 
In Army and Navy Papers 




























A special advertising program in 
seventeen military and naval publica- 
tions circulating among the armed 


forces here and abroad has been started 
by Mutual Life. Campaign, prepared 
by Doremus & Co., features humorous 
cartoons by O. Soglow and Chon Day. 

“The 11,000,000 men and women in 
the armed forces should be biggest 
buyers of life insurance in the post- 
war years,” said Clifford B. Reeves, as- 
sistant to President Douglas. “Govern- 
ment life insurance has taught many of 
them, for the first time, the value and 
satisfaction of insurance protection. 

“They will want additional insurance 
from private companies when war is 
over. We believe that life insurance 
messages, addressed to them, will bear 
fruit in good will and sales when they 
return to civilian life.” 





ville School Association and a member 
of the History Alumni Council of 
Princeton University. 

Mr. Davis is married and has two 
children. 
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| 5 th ANNIVERSARY 


May Ist marks the Fifteenth Birthday of our 


Agency. 


On this occasion we wish to record our sincere 
appreciation to the entire insurance fraternity for 
the many courtesies extended to us. 


We express our thanks to our Associates and to 
our personnel for their friendly spirit of helpful 
cooperation and their valuable contributions to the 


success of our Agency. 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY | 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 


SERVICE STAFF 


“Hilly” Rentner * “Pete” McNally * “Herb” Frankford * “Omar” Miller 


In Brooklyn ... “Lee” Collin . . . TRiangle 5-6277 


MUrray Hill 2-3030 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Gains 46% in Quarter 


PRESIDENT CLEARY’S COMMENTS 








Sees American People in Sound Finan- 
cial Condition Due to Use of Income 


to Reduce Debt 


Insurance sales of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life during the first quarter this 
year totaled $73,260,519, an increase of 
$23,385,300 or 46.9 per cent. There were 
also $4,975,478 in revivals and additions 
to policies, and $707,884 in life annuities. 
As of March 31, total insurance in force 
reached $4,308,997,844 on 1,141,449 poli- 
cies, an increase of $159,091,910 and 27,- 
442 policies. 

In the financial report for the first 
three months of this year, President M. 
J. Cleary told the board of trustees meet- 
ing at the home office Wednesday after- 
noon that total income for the quarter 
was $66,810,775, consisting principally of 
premiums of $41,063,095 and interest and 
rent of $14,939,644. Total disbursements 
amounted to $41,491,121, Included were 
$32,037,503 to policyholders and_ benefi- 
ciaries, of which $13,139,443 went to 
beneficiaries on death claims, $5,158,742 
to beneficaries under installment and op- 
tion settlement plans, and $8,969,764 in 


dividends to policyholders. Taxes paid 
amounted to $3,334,864. 


War Claims 


Since the start of the present war, 907 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders with 
an aggregate of $3,240,000 of insurance, 
have died or are missing in action, There 
were 729 deaths and 158 missing in ac- 
tion reported by the War Department, 
12 civilian deaths resulting from mili- 
tary action, and eight Merchant Marine 
deaths. 

Total assets reached a new high of 
$1,661,532, an increase of $113,218,229 
since a year ago. Investments and other 
assets included bonds of admitted asset 
value of $1,240,451,758, of which $346,- 
558,922 were U. S. A. Government bonds 
and certificates, an increase of $183,109,- 
043. Among other assets were $231,337,- 
895 mortgage loans; $27,656,742 real 
estate, home office property and land 
contracts; $89,638,864 policy loans and 
$27,135,528 cash. 

“That section of the American people 
with whom the Northwestern Mutual 
deals—and it is a sizeable and diversi- 
fied section—is doing a good job of put- 
ting its financial house in order to meet 
after the war conditions,” Mr. Cleary 
said in commenting on the present situa- 
tion. “The farmer, instead of speculat- 
ing by putting his surplus earnings re- 
sulting from war prices into more land 
as he did in 1917-18, is paying off or 
sharply reducing his debts. The same is 
true of the home owner and the owner 
of business properties. They will be in 
a position to withstand debt strains that 
ruined many of these classes in the 
1920’s and 1930's. 

“The policyholders that were forced 
to borrow part or all of the cash value 
of their insurance policies during that 
same period, have liquidated a large part 
of the indebtedness. At the end of 1932 
loans on policies totaled over 236 million 
dollars and were 25% of the company’s 
total assets, At the end of 1943, these 
loans totaled only $93,500,000 or less than 
6% of assets, and this loan account has 
been further reduced $4,000,000 since the 
first of this year. The restoration of 
these cash values provides funds against 
which policyholders may borrow if an 
emergency arises. 

“The railroads are also doing a fine 
job of debt reduction,” Mr. Cleary point- 
ed out. “No doubt debtors in other 
fields are pursuing a similar program of 
debt reduction. It all adds up to a 
stabilization and a solvency that we 
did not have in the two decades between 
World Wars one and two.” 


The National Aid Life, Oklahoma, has 
been licensed to do business in Kansas. 


Northwestern Mutual Agents’ Retirement Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


increase from year to year, his yearly re- 

newal commission income and company 

retirement plan contribution will not reach 

a maximum until the tenth contract year. 

How does the agent whose business. per- 
sists well benefit as compared with an 
agent writing an equal volume of bust- 
ness but with a higher lapse rate? 

Answer: 

1. The agent with the more persistent 
business will have a larger renewal 
income to start with. 

2. His required deposit in the fund will 
be greater and will, accordingly, in- 
crease the monthly retirement benefit. 

3. As the required deposit is greater, 
the amount of “additional” deposit 
the agent may make each year is 
increased. 

4. The company’s contribution will be 
greater, as it is 10% of the renewal 
commissions included in the total 
commissions on which the depositor’s 
4% deposit is based. 

To what extent will persistency affect the 
monthly retirement income benefit of the 
established $200,000 producer who par- 
ticipates in the plan for thirty years 
(assuming 45% first year and 5% re- 
newal commissions with premiums of 
$30 per $1,000 and interest credits at 
3.5%) ? 

Answer: The illustrations on page 11 
of the agents’ retirement plan booklet 
furnished all agents at the time the plan 
was adopted indicate that the agent with 
better than average persistency will re- 
ceive a $31.80 greater monthly retirement 
benefit than the agent with less than aver- 
age persistency. While the basis of com- 
parison is not a completely comparable 
one, your rate book will show you what 
single premium life annuity is required 
to duplicate an additional monthly income 
of $31.80 at age 65. 


May an agent increase his retirement ben- 
efits by making deposits in addition to 
those required ? 7 
Answer: Yes. An agent may, during 

the first three months of each calendar 
year, make an “additional” deposit in mul- 
tiples of $10 up to the maximum of his 
required deposit for the preceding calendar 
year, but the company makes no contribu- 
tion in connection with “additional” de- 
posits. 

At my present age, what retirement mcome 
will an “additional” deposit of $100 per 
year furnish at age 65 on the basis of 
3%4% interest and settled at the fund 
rate of $7.74 per $1,000 of proceeds? 


Answer : 
Monthly 10 Year 
Age* Accumulation Certain Life Income 
25 $8,455.00 5.44 
30 6,667.40 51.61 
35 5,162.30 39.96 
40 3,895.00 30.15 
45 2,828.00 21.89 
50 1,929.60 14.94 


* First “additional” deposit made one 
year later. 
What rate of interest is credited on the 
fund accounts? 

Answer: Interest is credited at the net 
effective rate of interest earned on the 
company’s assets for the preceding calen- 
dar year. Accordingly, 3.7% was the rate 
used in 1942 and 1943. 

Is an agents’ retirement plan account 

“frozen” at age 65? 

Answer: While 65 is considered a nor- 
mal retirement date, a good plan should 
allow for the fact that all individuals do 
not pass the limit of their effectiveness at 
the same time. Our plan does so without 
freezing retirement benefits at that age. 
The agent can continue to make deposits 
and receive contributions until retirement, 
and his benefits at that time will be de- 
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This eternal principle has brought together the free 
peoples of the United Nations to overthrow an infamous 
enemy who would enslave the world, and has created 
an unbeatable alliance which will become the guardian 
of that higher civilization all men of good will seek 
for themselves and their children’s children. 


More than 70 years ago this principle of collective co- 
operation drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. They knew that men, like 
nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and 


uniting resources to meet them. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 








assuves Security 


termined by the settlement rate for his 

then attained age. Also his basic monthly 

past service adjustment benefit will he 
increased by 2% for each additional year 
of service as long as the total increase 

does not exceed 80%. 

What are maximum retirement benefits? 
Answer: The amount of monthly ;e- 

tirement income an agent may provide 
through the agents’ retirement fund jis 
limited only by his own ability. Other 
than this, there is no limit to the amount 
of income he may receive under the basic 
plan. To limit the amount of yearly de- 
posits by the agent, the contribution by 
the company, or the retirement benefit 
would arbitrarily penalize the successful 
career man, 

What were the total balances reflected in 
the year-end accounting statements 
mailed to all depositors? 

Answer: Year-end accounting state- 
ments reflected agents’ savings of $368,- 
033.40 including “additional” deposits and 
interest to January 1, 1944. As an addi- 
tion to this sum, and also including inter- 
est to January 1, 1944, the company has 
set aside $325,455 as additional compensa- 
tion for these same men in the form of 
retirement contributions. We believe you 
will agree that the two-year total of 
$693,488.40 provided for old age security 
is a remarkable one, and represents an 
amount provided for retirement purposes 
which would probably not be available if 
it were not for the agents’ retirement plan, 





JEFFERSON STANDARD BUSINESS 





Largest First Quarter Gain in Com- 
pany’s History; Paid-for Business 
Increases 15% 

Ending the first three months of the 
year with a net gain of $9,500,000 life 
insurance, the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, reports the largest first 
quarter gain in company history. The 
total insurance in force is now $512, 
022,618. New business paid for during 
the first quarter was $14,500,000, an in- 
crease of 15% as compared to the same 
period last year. 

Vice President M. A. White, head of 
the company’s agency department, an- 
nounced that the amount of business 
lapsed last year was extremely low, but 
this year approximately $300,000 less 
business has lapsed than for the same 
period last year. The company’s excel- 
lent mortality experience continues and 
death claims paid during the first quar- 
ter this year are less than for this 
period last year. 

The Greensboro agency of which W. 
H. Andrews is manager was the com- 
pany’s leading agency in both new busi- 
ness paid for and the number of lives 
insured, ; 

The company’s field forces are paying 
special tribute to President Julian Price 
this year in recognition of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as president. A_ net 
gain of $33,000,000 life insurance in 
force has been accepted as the objective 
for the year. . 

The Jefferson Standard, having re- 
cently started operations in Illinois, 1s 
now doing business in twenty-seven 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 30 YEARS — 

Fred W, Newhouse, superintendent 0! 
the Brooklyn No. 3 district office, The 
Prudential, last week completed thirty 
vears of service with the company. Mr. 
Newhouse became associated with the 
company as an agent in 1914 in the >t. 
Paul office. He was made an assistant 
superintendent in 1917, and transferred 
to Eau Claire, Wis. In 1919 he was 
moved to St. Paul, and in 1924 he was 
promoted to superintendent of the 
Waterloo, Iowa office. He has been st- 
perintendent of the Brooklyn oce 
since 1930. 


ah So Sa ee 
OHIO NATIONAL REPORT ; 
The Ohio National Life, Cincinnatt, 
reported a 21.9% increase in life insur 
ance sales for March over the same 
period last year. Fred A. McMaster. 
CLU, Los Angeles general agent, led 
the entire field force of the compan) 
in personal production for the mont. 
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Women Buyers Market 
Increased 30% in 1943 


750, IN AGE GROUP UNDER 30 

Women Now Make Up 33% of Buyers 

of Ordinary Policies; Play Important 
Part in Industrial Purchases 








\n increase of nearly 30% in Ordinary 
life insurance bought last year by 
women, who now make up 33% of the 
buyers of these policies, is indicated by 
a special study of a representative cross 
of the life insurance business 


by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. While they make up one-third of 
the Ordinary life insurance buyers, 
women, the study shows, are buying 
smaller amounts of life insurance than 
men, whose needs are greater in line 
with their traditional position as prin- 
cipal breadwinner of the family. In 
terms of dollar value, purchases by 
women accounted for only one-sixth of 
the Ordinary life insurance issued last 
year by the companies embraced in the 
study. If this ratio holds good for the 
entire business, it would mean that 
women last year bought more than a 
billion and a third dollars of Ordinary 
life insurance. 

Women are also shown by the survey 
to play an important role in the pur- 
chase of Industrial insurance. In 1943 
they bought well over half the total 
number of Industrial policies issued. 

“The wartime activity and increased 
responsibility of women has had an im- 
portant effect in emphasizing their in- 
terest in life insurance protection,” the 
Institute said, and the present high 
ratio of total ordinary insurance buyers 
compares with only 20% as recently as 
1940. Women have come to recognize 
the importance of life insurance as a 
part of their individual security pro- 
grams as well as protection for de- 
pendents. They are important buyers 
of insurance today and will undoubtedly 
remain so after the war.” 


Purchases of insurance by women 
vary with individual companies depend- 
ing upon the extent to which special 
attention has been given to selling and 
servicing women risks. Some companies 
are now making well over one-third of 
their Ordinary sales to women and one 
company reports as much as 43%. In 
Industrial life insurance, sales _ to 
women run as high as 58% in one com- 
pany. 

Analysis of last year’s Ordinary pur- 
chases by women as reported by the 
companies included in the survey indi- 
cates that more than three-fourths of 
the women buyers are in age groups un- 
der 30. There was a material increase 
of women buyers among workers in 
manufacturing industries, reflecting the 
influx of women war workers during the 
Past year, but the increase was general 
among all occupational groups. House- 
Wives also increased their buying of life 
Insurance last year. 


section 


made 





ARTHUR C. DAVIS DEAD 

\rthur C. Davis, son of the late Dr. 
John L. Davis, Union Central Life 
medical director for more than twenty 
years, died recently in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Davis was associated with the late S. 
M. Cooper, real estate dealer. He moved 
to Los Angeles twenty-five years ago. 
His idow, the former Virginia Cooper, 
is the niece of Myers Y. Cooper, former 
governor of Ohio. 


EQUITABLE SERVICE ROLL 


The Equitable Life of Iowa now has 
180 members in the armed services, 112 
of which are from the field force. Out 
oF the total of 180, nearly one-third are 
in active service on the high seas or in 
iy lands. Four members have died 
he ne Service and seven have been 
ett ‘bly discharged for medical or 


s© reasons, 


TO WRITE GROUP LIFE 





Connecticut Savings Bank Life Instructs 
Its Manager to Prepare 
Contracts 

Trustees of Connecticut Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Fund have voted to enter 
the Group Life insurance field. John P. 
Royston, secretary and general manager 
of the fund was instructed to prepare 
Group Life contract forms for approval 
by the trustees. The forms will also be 
subject to the approval of the attorney 
general regarding legal form and the in- 
surance commissioner regarding policy 
provisions and rates. 

The meeting at which President Michael 
V. Blansfield of Waterbury submitted his 
annual report to Governor Baldwin gave 
consideration to lowering the age limit at 
which the system writes juvenile policies 
from the age of six months to one month. 

It was also voted by the trustees to con- 
tinue the advertising program which has 
been running for the last 18 months in all 
the leading newspapers of the state. 


NEW YORK CITY SALES GAIN 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., announced 
that the estimate of total sales of Or- 
dinary life insurance in New York City 
for March was $62,702,000 which com- 
pares with $48,362,000 reported for March 


of last year. 





Make O. L. Shaw Fort Wayne 


Head of General American 

The appointment of O. L. Shaw as 
general agent for General American Life 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been announced 
by Vice President Ripley E. Bowden. 

Mr. Shaw is associated with Yoste 
Zent, Inc., a Ft. Wayne general insur- 
ance corporation. He entered life in- 
surance in 
sales’ experience in office equipment. 
From 1932 to 1942, he served as state 
manager for the company he then repre- 
sented, at which time he became home 
office field supervisor. He resigned the 
latter position to accept appointment 
with General American Life. 

Mr. Shaw has at one time held every 
office in the Ft. Wayne chapter of Op- 
timist International, and served as gov- 
ernor of the 17th District of the parent 
organization in 1941. He is also active 
in the affairs of the Ft. Wayne Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and is a 
member of the American Legion. 





APPOINTS COMPTON AGENCY 


The New York Life announces tlie 
appointment of Compton Advertising, 
Inc. New York, as its advertising 
agency, effective May 


1928, after several years of- 





NEW YORK CASHIERS MEET 
Visit Penn Mutual Premium Collection 
Office Here After Dinner; 

John E. Spence Talks 


The Life Agency Cashiers’ Association 
of New York held its regular monthly 
meeting on April 20. Dinner was at 
Willy’s Restaurant on William Street. 


Following the dinner members of the 
association visited the New York pre 
mium collection office of Penn Mutual 
Life for a tour, idea being to explain 
for a basis of discussion the systems 
and procedures followed as related to 
other offices. 

After the tour a talk was given to the 
association by John E. Spence, general 
agent, Penn Mutual, at 60 East Forty 
second Street, New York. Mr. Spence 
talked of the tie-up of Social Security 
with life insurance. 


UNION LABOR LIFE DIVIDEND 

Union Labor Life, which is owned by 
the unions affiliated with American Fed 
eration of Labor and of which Matthew 
Woll, vice president of AFL is presi 
dent, has declared a dividend of $2.25 
a share on its stock. The company has 
insurance in force of about $85,000,000 
Union Labor Life started to write Group 
accident and health and hospitalization 
late last year, 














One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 
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THE FRIENDLY HAND 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 
FIDELITY offers complete protection by means of wisely 


selected and well balanced contracts which it constantly 
seeks to keep in force by continued and frie sndly contact 


with its clients. 


which are now common practice in American life insur- 


ance, 


FOR THE AGENT 


FIDELITY affords a competent training, a comprehen- 
sive set of selling aids and devices, and the sympathetic 
help of skilled supervision and friendly leadership. Many 
managers and agents have spent a business lifetime serv- 
ing the Company and sharing in its growth and pros- 


perity. 


FOR VICTORY 


FIDELITY invests its full share of funds in government 
securities and in all its publications has raised its voice 
full and unremitting effort. It 
proudly boasts a goodly number of its agents and office 
forces who are now risking life itself for freedom and 
far-flung 


loyally in support of 


whose letters from 


friendship of peace-time days. 


FIDELITY is a 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 


It has pioneered many of the advances 


battle fronts reflect the 


friendly company 
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RAINBOWS 
END 


“I don't know when this will 
reach you. Just a little remem- 
brance of my love for you. Would 
you somewhere, in some garden, 
plant a rose for me?” 

* * * 

So wrote a Marine Sergeant to 
his sister on the back of a photo- 
graph sent by him from the South- 
west Pacific and received by her 
last October. 

A month later, the Marine Ser- 
geant was killed in the occupation 
of Tarawa, in the Japanese-held 
Gilbert Islands. He lies buried un- 
der the sands of that blood-stained 
beach-head. 

“The bravest Marine I ever 
saw,” comments a comrade, who 
landed with him and fell seriously 
wounded while his mate died. 

x *k * 

On February 5, 1938, the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Des Moines 
issued a policy upon the life of a 
17-year-old schoolboy of San An- 
tonio, Texas: William J. Bordelon, 
Jr., son of the Cashier of the Bank- 
ers Life Agency in that city. 

The boy had been a Christmas 
present to his father and mother; 
born on December 25, 1920. 

x k * 


“Only five of us, including Bill 
Bordelon and myself, got out of 
our landing craft and made the 
beach alive,” says Marine Sergeant 
Elden Beers, “Bill’s” buddy, now 
in the U. S. Marine hospital at San 
Diego. “We immediately got tan- 
gled in barbed wire. By some 
miracle we freed ourselves. There 
was a four-foot seawall and we five 
were pinned against it by heavy 
a 

“Bill took the charges and ex- 
posed himself to fire by standing 
up while he pitched two sticks of 
dynamite at the Jap snipers... . 
He took the last two charges and 
insisted on crawling toward the 
enemy embankment. He knocked 
out the machine gun. He saw one 
of our wounded fellows floating in 
with the tide. Bill went to help 
him; was wounded again. He de- 
stroyed the machine gun nest after 
he had been wounded again.” 

* *& * 


In March, 1944, the Bankers 
Life Company paid the death claim 
on the life of Marine Sergeant 
“Bill” Bordelon; paid it to the 
father who had suggested he take 
it out in his own Company, and 
to his mother. 

* * * 

“Roses are blooming in Picardy.” 
They may never bloom on the 
sands of Tarawa. But his sister 
has found a garden and planted 
roses for him, where they bloom 
bright red—red as his spent blood. 


BanxersZ/ 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 








Intelligent Planning 
Needed, Says Fischer 


NO PLACE FOR COMPLACENCY 








Massachusetts Mutual Vice President 
Addresses Chicago Life Agency 
Managers’ Conference 





“There is no place for complacency 
in the life insurance business; on the 
contrary, there must be a constant in- 
fusion of new aims, new ambition, new 
energy; otherwise time alone insures 
deterioration,” Chester O. Fischer, vice 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
said at the Life Agency Managers’ con- 
ference held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, in Chicago, 
last week. “We cannot freeze life in- 
surance agency building and merchan- 
dising methods because we _ cannot 
freeze the desires of the American 
people and the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of our worthy competitors,” he 
continued. “In your job of building and 
maintaining an agency organization you 
face today the most exacting problems, 
and the most compelling need for in- 
telligent planning, of your entire career. 

“The objective you seek is not new. 
It is that of securing for your company 
a satisfactory volume of new insurances 
of high quality, meanwhile maintaining 
a creditable record of retention through 
conscientiously serving the business al- 
ready on the books this to be accom- 
plished on a sound basis and at reason- 
able cost, satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. In these days we very properly 
evaluate the results of all human effort 
on the basis of their contribution toward 
the attainment of our all-import national 
objective, that of winning the grim 
struggle in which we are engaged. 

“We know that the work in which we 
are engaged takes high rank as a service 
useful to this purpose. We know that 
to win such a total war requires men, 
materials, money and morale. There 
can be no question as to the contribu- 
tion made by life insurance in the im- 
portant areas of money and morale. 
The moral fiber and morale of the entire 
citizenry of our nation, both those who 
battle and sacrifice at the front and 
those who contribute their efforts at 
home, are important.” 

Commenting on the contribution of 
life insurance in insuring thousands of 
homes, in building and sustaining mili- 
tary and civilian morale, in furnishing 
funds for the materials of victory, in 
financing the implements of production, 
in retarding the influence that make for 
inflation and in building a great bul- 
wark of secondary reserves for the post- 
war period, Mr. Fischer said, “these are 
objectives for the attainment of which 
we can well be proud of striving. 

Discussing the importance of the gen- 
eral agent’s job, because of the wider 
scope of his activities, Mr. Fischer said 
that his work consists essentially of di- 
recting that of others, of multiplying 
his own efforts through those of others. 
His is the job of perceiving trends, of 
leading the war, of inspiring and mo- 
tivating through the power of example. 
“We cannot escape the fact that an 
agency must in time constitute a direct 
reflection of the man at its head,” he 
said, “and there is no reason to ex- 
pect that the members of an agency 
will exercise any greater degree of busi- 
ness management and_ self-dominion 
than is evidenced by the leader himself. 

“These are days of great moment. 
There is at stake the life of a great 
nation, and the principles for which it 
stands—the principles which have re- 
warded initiative, courage and sacrifice 
by bringing that nation from the status 
of a few struggling colonies to a position 
of world leadership. It is a day when 
the very best each one of us can do is 
barely good enough. Surely it is not too 
much to expect of each of us who re- 
mains at home that he shall ably manage 
himself, that he shall do completely and 
thoroughly that job which has been en- 
trusted to him. That applies to all men. 
But it applies particularly to you men— 





Life Insurance Benefits 
7.6% Ahead of Last Year 


CASH SURRENDERS DECREASE 





Death Benefit Payments 13% Greater; 
Payments to Living Policyholders 
Increase 11% 





Total payments to American families 
from their life insurance policies are 
running 7.6% ahead of last year, amount- 
ing to $421,330,000 in the first two 
months of this year, it was reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. Death 
benefit payments are 13% greater; pay- 
ments to living policyholders are 11% 
greater; and calls for policy cash sur- 
render values are 23% smaller than in 
1943. 

The nature of current payments is 
quite different from those of pre-war 
1941, the Institute points out. This year, 
in the first two months, death benefits 
are 17% greater than in the same period 
of 1941; matured endowment payments 
27% greater; disability payments are 
15% smaller; annuity payments are 13% 
greater; emergency calls for policy cash 
surrender values are 61% less. 

“These changing relationships of the 
type of payment going to policyholders 
and beneficiaries are indicative of the 
flexibility of life insurance and_ the 
scope of its use, meeting changing condi- 
tions as they are encountered, including 
the changes and repercussions of a war 
crisis,” the Institute stated. 

The contribution to the needs of 
workers’ families is emphasized in the 
greater total of Group insurance death 
benefits, up 46% from 1941 and reflect- 
ing the great increase in this type of 
protection in recent years and the larger 
number of workers covered. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD STARS 


Eight Members of Production Force Be- 
long to Million Dollar Round 
Table: Their Names 

The Jefferson Standard Life announces 
that eight members of the company’s field 
force are qualified members of the 1944 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
They follow: 

E. Frank Andrews, Greensboro, home 
office agency, He has been with the Jef- 
ferson Standard since 1935. 

E. H. Bachschmid and T. A. Proctor, 
both of Washington, D. C., Mr. Bach- 
schmid signed his Jefferson Standard con- 
tract in 1939. Mr. Proctor came with 
the company in 1933, 

W. Brooks, manager, Charlotte, N. 
C., branch office, is a lifetime qualified 
member, His entire life insurance career 
has been with the Jefferson Standard, 
having been with the company for more 
than thirty years. 

J. T. Comer, district manager, Gastonia, 
N. C. He joined the Jefferson Standard 
in 1939, 

Ray S. Peters, manager, J. C. Dolan, 
supervisor, and J. L. Norman, all mem- 
bers of the Denver branch office. Mr. 
Peters has been manager of the Denver 
branch office since 1926, and Mr. Dolan 
and Mr. Norman have been associated with 
him for the past four years. 








Insurance, Tax News Letter 

The Insurance and Tax News Letter, 
newest publication of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., presented its first appearance on 
April 3rd. It will continue to appear 
every other week. The Letter covers 
important news relating to tax savings, 
estate planning, pension and employe- 
benefit plans, business and personal in- 
surance and trusts. It also reviews laws, 
regulations, and decisions pertinent to 
Federal and State income, estate, gift, 
and inheritance taxes. Information is 
supplemented by sales ideas and exam- 
ples based on news facts found in the 
Letter. 





you, the general agents and managers 
of the great field forces of life insur- 
ance. Yours is the responsibility of 
leadership.” 


—=—=—==_ 





—— 


SUPERVISOR WANTED 


We have a fine opening in our 
active midtown agency. We lost 
one of our men to Uncle Sam and 
his following is yours if you 
qualify. 
Salary and overriding to the 
lucky fellow, so write us a liitle 
about your past. Box 1516, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 






























Dr. Cowley’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 6) 


prompted until we tossed into the discard 
the tradition of wholeness and complete- 
ness that Anglo-Saxon educators liad cher- 
ished for centuries. Germany has made a 
huge contribution to the intellectual edu- 
cation of America, but for this liclp we 
paid a staggering price. 

“TImpelled by German examples we have 
stressed the training of the minds of stu- 
dents, and we have fallen into the calami- 
tous error of assuming that the intellect 
dominates life, that the intellect is our 
chief personal and social instrument, that 
the intellect is the only concern of edu- 
cation,” 

American businessmen, Dr. Cowley de- 
clared, have recognized the undermining 
of education brought about by fragmenta- 
tion of the curriculum, intellectualism and 
social irresponsibility. He quoted results 
of a conference conducted by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education four years ago 
with representatives of nineteen corpora- 
tions to discover “the kind of men busi- 
ness wants colleges and universities to pro- 
duce.” 

In the order of their importance, he 
said, the qualities most desired were: char- 
acter; ability to work hard and like it; 
initiative; mental alertness; judgment; 
ability to get along with people; health; 
well-groomed appearance and good man- 
ners; ambition and drive; social and com- 
munity responsibility. 





March New Business 1.6% 
More Than for March 1943 


New life insurance for March was 
1.6% more than for March of last year, 
and for the first three months of this 
year the total was 15.3% more than for 
the corresponding period of 1943, ac- 
cording to a report by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. Ordinary 
insurance lead the other classes with 
an increase of nearly 14% over March 
of last year. Industrial and Group 
showed decreases of 9% and 32%, te- 
spectively. 

The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—not including revivals ot 
increases—of thirty-nine United States 
companies having 81% of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

New business for March of the thirty- 
nine companies was $791,695,000 against 
$779,061,000 during March of last yeat- 
an increase of 1.6%. New Ordinary it 
surance was $565,705,000 against 4%, 
854,000—an increase of 13.9%. Industrial 
insurance was $137,811,000 against $151. 
817,000—a decrease of 9.2%. Group it 
surance was $88,179,000 against $130,39- 
000—a decrease of 32.4%. 7 

For the first three months of this 
year the new business of the thirty-nine 
companies was $2,317,736,000 against %.- 
010,185,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1943—an increase of 15.3%. New 
Ordinary insurance was $1,576,905,00 
against $1,282,185,000—an increase °? 
23%. Industrial insurance was $100,010.- 
000 against $413,103,000—a decrease ° 
3.2%. Group insurance was $34,921; 
against $314,897,000 an increase of 83% 


E. S. Kinney, Des Moines loca! aget' 
has beer elected secretary of tle Des 
Moines Ad club. 
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Group Disability Has 
Many Selling Points 


PITTSBURGH DAY GROUP HEARS 





Mark B. Higgins, Equitable Society, 


Telis Sales Symposium of Appeal to 
Employer and Employe 





Some of the strong selling points of 
Group Accident and Health and Group 
Hospitalization were discussed at the 


sales symposium during Pittsburgh In- 


surance Day on Monday by Mark B. 
Higgins, agency Group supervisor for 
Equitable Society. Some of the funda- 


ls to keep in mind, said Mr. Hig- 
vins are, there must a minimum of fifty 
employes and 75% acceptance of the 
total employes eligible; you must have 
complete company cooperation, and al- 
though not absolute necessary, it is very 
important to have a contribution from 
the company; there is no medical ex- 
amination, which is a big advantage be- 
cause today in industry between 20 and 
25% are unable to pass any insurance 
company’s examination; there is very 
little difference in cost as to age, sex 
and color. Accident and Health Bene- 
fits are provided up to $40 per week, 
usually with either a three or seven day 
waiting period for a maximum of 13 
or 26 weeks for any disability. Hospi- 
talization benefits provide from $3 to $6 
per day for employes and dependents, 
starting the first day, for a maximum of 
31 or 70 days for any disability, with 
an additional amount provided for the 
special fees charged in the hospital. 
Surgical reimbursement for employes 
and dependants is provided up_ to 
a maximum of $150 for an operation 
with a specified amount for each 
operation. The cost for these benefits 
is low, as they are being purchased, you 
might say, at wholesale rates instead of 
retail. Employes’ contributions are made 
through payroll deductions, and the ac- 
counting procedure is simple. The 
claims are administered either through 
the home office, or as many companies 
now prefer, through a draft book where- 
by the company writes out the claim 
themselves and __ personally 
presents these checks to their employes. 
Cites Advantages 

_ Summarizing some of the advantages 
for employer and employe, Mr. Higgins 
listed the following: 

Advantages | for employer: Elimina- 
tion of the “passing of the hat.”,, In- 
creased efficiency, resulting from, the 
elimination of the employe’s fear of ill- 
ness, accident or hospitalization. Ab- 
senteeism is reduced. The employe is 
healthier, and consequently does not lose 
many days of work because he goes to 
the hospital when he should go and 
does not return to work until he has 
completely recovered. Epidemics of 
colds and influenza often travel from 
one employe to another through an en- 
lire organization, just because an em- 
ploye, if he has no insurance, feels that 
he cannot afford to stay home. Creates 
employe feeling and morale. Re- 
duces labor turn-over. Eliminates em- 
plove and family appeal for financial 
‘elp in time of a crisis, This is most 
embarrassing and leaves a bad feeling 
even though you do help. Any company 
oo ‘ considered an operating expense. 
Help the employes to help themselves. 
_the advantages for the employe are: 
Financial aid when most needed. No 
Worry in attempting to save an annual 
Premium for individual insurance or deal- 
Ing airect with an insurance company. 

‘ference in cost regardless of age, 
ia color. No medical examination 
required. Benefits are most liberal, 

lly no limitations, and claims are 
erally administered. Insured may se- 
the services of any licensed phy- 
ind any licensed hospital. 
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better 





tin D. Johnson, chief auditor, Lin- 
National Life, has been elected 
‘nt of the Fort Wayne Community 
for the coming year. 


coln 


VIRGINIA ASS’N MEETS MAY 20 


Some Well-known Speakers To Be 
Heard at Sales Congress During 
Roanoke Meeting 
The Virginia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Patrick Henry Hotel, Roan- 
oke, May 20. At the same time, a sales 
congress will be staged, it is announced 
by Herbert R. Hill, CLU, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, president of the Asso- 
eg = Speakers at the congress will 

: David A. Taylor, branch manager at 
Teak for Shenandoah Life; W. W. 
White, secretary, People’s Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A. L. Dern, vice president 
and director of agencies, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Judd C. Benson, general 
manager, home office agency, Union 
Central Life, and a national trustee, will 
also make a talk. 

According to Otis W. Gilman, Sun 
Life, Richmond, secretary and treasurer 
of the Association, the membership now 
totals 521, not counting Danville which 
has yet to report on its membership. 
Adoption of new by-laws, which have 
been submitted to the membership, will 
probably be chief business before the 
convention. 

I. C. Carlton, law department, Life 
Insurance Co, of Virginia, has prepared 
a synopsis of laws affecting life insur- 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


“The A B C of a Pension Plan", still avail- 
able, which we will be pleased to forward to any one who so requests. 


COrtland 7-0151 











WM. H. KEE AGENCY MOVES 


The Brooklyn agency of the Mutual 
Life of New York on May 1 will move 
from 16 Court Street to new quarters 
at 32 Court Street, where it will occupy 
the entire seventeenth floor. 

In announcing the move, William H. 
Kee, agency manager, said that new 
business written by the agency in 
March showed an increase of 25% over 
March a year ago. 





ance which were passed at the 1944 
session of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. 











@ He's just a tiny tad right now—not 
costing a lot to feed and clothe—but 
with the passing years, there will be 
many problems he will have to meet 
and master. Most certainly you will 
want him properly equipped to take 
his rightful place in the new and better 
world that we are fighting for today... 
and adequately prepared to face the 


future unafraid. 


The Berkshire Juvenile Insurance Plans 
— issued on the lives of children from 
one day to ten years of age—provide 
both an economical and intelligent way 
to SECURE today the educational oppor- 
tunities the tiny tads and little tots of 
America will require for “tomorrow.” 

Do you know that the Juvenile poli- 
cies in the BERKSHIRE TRIANGLE PATTERN 
are outstanding in the Juvenile Insur- 
ance market today without exception? 
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HARRISON L. AMBER, Pidstden 


at 
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War Bonds 92% of Life 
Ins. Feb. Investments 


TOTAL FOR TWO MONTHS IS 86% 





Purchase of Business Securities Up 
$10,000,000 From the Start of 
the Year 





Direct support extended to the war 
financing program by American life in- 
surance companies through their hold- 
ings of United States government securi- 
ties showed a net increase during the 
first two months of the year of $1,000,- 
000,000, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. This increase in their 
holdings of United States government 
securities, which are reported as $13,- 
730,000,000, was accomplished without 
materially curtailing their aid to the na- 
tional economy through other invest- 
ments, their holdings of other securities 
and mortgages showing a new decrease 
for the period of $100,000,000 

“With life insurance company pur- 
chases in the Fourth War Loan Drive 
credited in February,” the Institute 
pointed out, “the flow of investment 
funds during the period was primarily 
into U. S. government securities which 
comprised 92% of the month’s invest- 
ments in mortgages and securities. Dur- 
ing the first two months of the year the 
companies’ gross purchase of these se- 
curities aggregated $1,790,000,000 or 86% 
of their total mortgage and security 
purchases.” 

Aggregate life insurance company pur- 
chases of mortgages and securities in 
the first two months of the year were 
$2,090,000,000. The companies bought 
$10,000,000 of Canadian government, state 
county and municipal government bonds, 
but with sales and maturities their hold- 
ings of these securities were down #$O0,- 
000,000 at $2,560,000 

Purchases’ of ‘business securities 
amounted tto $170,000,000 with holdings 
at the end of the period amounting to 
$10,280,000,000, up $10,000,000 from the 
start of the year. More than half of 
this investment was in public utility 
bonds. The companies bought $60,000,000 
of these in the two months, and their 


holdings at the end of the period, 
amounting to $5,180,000,000, were up 
$30,000,000. Purchases of railroad bonds 


amounted to $30,000,000, but holdings 
were down $20,000,000 at $2,630,000,000, 
while holdings of industrial and mis- 
cellaneous -bonds were $10,000,000 lower 
at $1,880,000,000, notwithstanding pur- 
chases of $60,000,000. Stocks bought 
amounted to $20,000,000 with holdings at 
the end of the period up $10,000,000 at 
$590,000 

The continued interest of the com- 
panies in mortgage financing was re- 
flected in purchases of $120,000,000 real 
estate mortgages, five sixths of this in- 
vestment being on urban property. Not- 
withstanding these acquisitions, aggre- 
gate mortgage holdings continue to 
show a decline due to maturities and 
prepayments with holdings of farm 
mortgages down $20,000,000 at $820,000,- 
000 and holdings of other mortgages 
$50,000,000 lower at $5,780,000,000. 





MADE ST. LOUIS SPECIAL AGENT 


Edgar L. Barkhouse, formerly vice 
president, Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Louis, has been appointed 
a special agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life by Clarence H. Poindexter, 
St. Louis general agent. 
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TRIBUTE TO COMPANIES 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, widely  experi- 
enced medical consultant to the United 
States Department of Labor, publicly 
states that the private insurance com- 


panies are the most effective agency tor 
maintaining the industrial health stand- 


ards set by law. It is an unusually fine 


tribute to the principle of private enter- 


prise. Coming from Dr, Hamilton this 


compliment is encouraging indeed. She 
on 
as an “eco- 


hardly be classified 


Through her 


CC yuld 


nomic tory.” long career 


professor of 
Uni- 


consultant, 
Harvard 
social improve- 
for calling 


as government 
industrial medicine at 
pioneer in 
known 


versity, and 


ment, she has been 
a spade a spade. 

setting in 
were 


Significant also was the 
which Dr. Hamilton’s remarks 
made. Several hundred key officials of 
the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled to appraise evidence that would 
their post-war 
listened in- 


guide them in shaping 
program, heard her. They 
tently; their attitude seemed judicial. 
SALVAGING OF SHIPS 
According to B, B. Williams, 

it the board of the Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
and a leader in the Diesel engine 
millions of tons of allied 


chairman 


poration, 
building industry, 
reclaimed as a result 


shipping are being 


of a vast ship salvage program being car- 


ried on by the United States and British 
navies. Salvage experts agree that more 
than a Dillion dollars in “lost” merchant 


shipping will be salvaged within a short 
time after the present program has reached 
maximum operating capacity. 

In every class of job to be handled by 
today’s salvage the procedures are all 
planned around the ship’s power as sup- 
plied by her Diesels, Mr, Williams com- 
ments. Ships disabled but not sunk rep- 
resent a large proportion of the jobs. In 
such cases patching mats placed over the 
action in pumping out the 
and fast emergency 
and communication 


plus 
taken 
machinery 


holes, 
water aboard, 
repairs to 
systems will frequently permit a ship to 
When the 
damage is more extensive and the craft can 
be made to remain on the surface a spe- 
cially devised towing winch, equipped with 
a shock-absorber and operated by Diesels, 
is used to tow the ship into port for com- 
plete repair and overhaul. 

Mr. Williams praised the new type sal- 
vage vessels such as the Ars and Bars. 


proceed under her own power. 
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1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 





He said _ this craft, built 
lines of an ocean tug, were veritable sea- 
going machine shops complete with lathes, 
metal benders, drilling and threading ma- 
chines and cutting tools, with other essen- 
tial salvage equipment, including a six-ton 
and a ten-ton hoisting winch, a towing 
winch, air compressors and elaborate fire 
fighting apparatus. 


type along the 





LONGEVITY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


The fact that the New York Life is 
entering its hundredth year of existence 
calls attention again to the long careers 
of life insurance companies, their success- 
ful operation over such a long period being 
one of the reasons why the public has 
shown such great confidence in the insti- 
tution. Dates on which the oldest com- 
panits started writing business are these: 

Mutual Life, February 1, 1843. 

New England Mutual, December, 1843. 

New York Life, April, 

Mutual Benefit, April, 1845, 

State Mutual, June, 1845. 

Connecticut Mutual, December, 1846. 

Penn Mutual Life, May, 1847. 

Canada Life, August, 1847, 

Union Mutual Life, October, 1849. 

National Life, February, 1850. 

Aetna Life, July, 1850. 

Manhattan Life, August, 1850. 

Phoenix Mutual, May, 1851. 

Massachusetts Mutual, August, 1851. 

Berkshire Life, September, 1851. 

Equitable Society, July, 1859. 

Home Life, May, 1860. 

Guardian Life, July, 1860. 

John Hancock, December, 1862. 

Connecticut General, October, 1865. 

Metropolitan, 1868. 

Travelers, April, 1864. 

Provident Mutual, June, 1865. 

Union Central, January, 1867. 


Pacific Mutual (old company), 1868. 





Fred Maccabe, secretary of the ma- 
rine department of the Automobile and 
the Standard Fire, observed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with these companies 
on April 15. Mr. Maccabe was born in 
Liverpool, England, and educated in 
English schools. He was connected with 
the Standard Marine in Liverpool and 
in New York from 1908 to 1914. During 
the first world war he served with the 
British Expeditionary Forces and the 
Royal Flying Corps. He joined the 
Automobile and the Standard Fire in 
1919 as manager of the marine loss de- 
partment at New York. Mr. Maccabe 
was elected an assistant secretary of 
these companies in February, 1926, and 
secretary in February, 1939. He is a 
trustee of Kingswood School and is 
president of the West Hartford Tax- 
payers Association. 

* * 
for many years 
actuary of the Great Southern 
has been appointed actuary. 


Angus F. Stischelt 
acting 
Life, 


J. B. WELSON 
J. B. Welson of Liverpool, accident 
(casualty) manager of the Royal, and 


one of outstanding authors of books on 
insurance subjects, has retired. His 
works on casualty insurance are used 
as authoritative text books in many 
colleges, insurance institutes and insur- 
ance societies. Mr. Welson was presi- 
dent of Insurance Institute of Liverpool 
1936-37; has been active in councils of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute of 
Great Britain for many years. He has 
visited this country and knows many 
casualty executives on this side. He is 
succeeded with the Royal by T. T. Mor- 
ris, accident manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, who continues as 
accident manager of L. & L. & G. T 

Lister has been made deputy accident 
manager of both Royal and L. & L. & G. 

* * * 

Norman H. Nelson, treasurer of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the St. Paul Rotary club 
for the coming year. 

* * * 

D. A. Mowdavala of the Bombay. 
India, staff of Sun Life has retired after 
forty-three years with the company. He 
was in administrative staff and has seen 
the company’s business in India grow 
from small beginnings to its present 
large business position. 

* * * 

Craig G. Kennedy, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life has been named chairman 
of the American Legion committee at 
Wichita. 

* * x 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, Chicago, and R. J. Wetter- 
lund, Washington National’s general 
counsel, who is an executive committee- 
man of the Conference, were New York 
City visitors last week attending the 
hearing on the A. & H. Official Guide, 
called by Col. W. Ellery Allyn of Con- 
necticut, as chairman of the commis- 
sioners’ sub-committee on A. & H. This 
meeting, well attended, was held in the 
New York Insurance Department offices. 

* 


Sttomer H. Lipps, eine national di- 
rector for the Idaho Association of 
Insurance Agents, has returned from 
the Far North, where he was associated 
with Alcan Highway. He resumes opera- 
tion of his insurance agency in Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

ee * 


Wallace J. Falvey, executive vice pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co., in charge of the New York 
office, has been elected a director of the 
American Standards Association, 














Mervin L. Lane, New York insurance 
broker and author of numerous articles 
and two textbooks on insurance, is one 
of the contributors to the New Inter- 
national 1944 Year Book of Funk & 
Wagnall’s, which was published recently. 
Mr. Lane’s article, which occupies al- 
most two pages, presents a review of 
the past year’s insurance developments 
and trends in all lines. In the foreword 
of the volume a welcome is extended 
to him and others who are new con- 
tributors to the Year Book. 

* * x 

Oscar H. West, Jr., Navy flier with 
the rank of Lieutenant, (s. g.), is now 
with a carrier in the Southwest Pacific, 
according to word received from him by 
his father, Oscar H. West, Richmond, 
manager of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents. Lieutenant West is a 
graduate of Virginia Military Institute, 
His father is a veteran of World War | 

* ok 

W. L. Thomas, general agent at Los 

Angeles of the Massachusetts Bonding 


& Insurance Co., and Mrs. Thomas 
celebrated their silver wedding an- 


niversary April 15 with a party at the 
dinner dance at the Beverly Hills Hotel. 
_— 

Major G. F. Davies, general manager 
of National Life Assurance Co, of Can- 
ada, has been appointed Dominion pres- 
ident of the Canadian Corps Associa- 


tion. He served in the Canadian Field 
Artillery and Royal Flying Corps in 
last war. 

* x 


J. Stanley Dey, Manufacturers Life, 
Newark, has paid for more than $500,000 
during each month of the first quarter 
of 1944. Newark stands second with 
company in paid business for 1944, 

x «x 

Islwyn Thomas has been appointed 
branch manager of Manufacturers Life 
in Liverpool, Eng. He was _ formerly 
district manager. 

* * * 


W. D. Pierce, Sr., retired vice presi- 
dent, Globe Indemnity Co., has presented 
a large number of text "and reference 
books to the Insurance Exchange of 
Los Angeles for inclusion in its library. 


KUCHLER 


GEORGE W. 


George W. Kuchler, president, lan H. 
3onito & Co., Inc., New York 1 ultiple 
line agency at 80 John Street, recently 
spent a week in cowboy attire as 4 
guest, with his 8-year-old son, (eorge, 
Jr. at the Cinnabar Dude Ranch, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. While there Mr. Kuchler 
spent six hours a day “in he addle” 
and, as the snapshot on this page ind 
cates, he: is no novice as equestrian 
It has been his favorite outdoor spot 
for twenty-five years. 
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Hartford Industry Believes Invasion 
Will Be a Success 


Visiting Hartford these days is a most 
pleasant experience. The city is not only 
vibrating with war industry pulsation, but 
mixed with that energy are optimistic be- 
liefs in the future that are deep-seated, 
widespread and communicable. Three vr 
those beliefs, from what I gathered in the 
Connecticut capital last week, are pretty 
positive ones: (a) victory in the Pacific 
will come much quicker than most people 
think it will; (b) the invasion of Europe 
will be a success, and (c) United States 
commercial aviation is going to give a good 
account of itself in the post-war period. 

I got the impression that in Hartford 
you hear more talk about achievement 
there than you do about politics. It is true 
that there is the usual grousing which you 
hear in all American cities among business 
men about unpopular political personalities, 
taxation burdens, burdensome requirements 
of various types, but a more popular topic 
is what the city is doing in helping the 
nation. 

When the insurance head offices shut up 
shop at the end of the afternoon an execu- 
tive is apt to say to visitors: “Come on 
over and take a look at East Hartford.” 
That’s where you can get the quickest 
view of what the airplane industry is 
doing. If you pass through East Hartford 
at midnight it is even more impressive. 
Plant after plant is a blaze of light. 

I asked one of the directors in the 
aviation industry whether he thought the 
great defenses which have been built by 
the Germans on the coast line all the way 
from Norway to southern France would 
successfully block the invasion. 

“Such defenses would have been suc- 
cessful a decade ago,” was his opinion; 
“but now it is going to be another case 
of the Maginot Line. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops will be flown over those 
defenses and concentrated back of the 
coast lines. I don’t think anything is going 
to stop the invasion from succeeding.” 

Hartford war industry executives, es- 
pecially those in the aviation industry, 
who have recently returned from the Pa- 
cific war zones, say they have found 
United States naval officers extremely con- 
filent of how the war against the Japs 
is going. All are anxious for the Jap 
fleet to come out and fight. 

he aviation industry in Hartford has 
not yet reached its peak of manufacture. 
Output is growing and longer airplane 
landing strips have been built. As to the 
Post-war period the belief is general that 
commercial aviation will quickly occupv a 
big niche for itself in this country and 
vil expand internationally. 

* * * 


_ The Dauntless Club 
While in Connecticut I visited the fa- 
us Dauntless Club at Essex on the 
‘necticut River, which has among its 
nbership a number of Hartford insur- 
nce executives. Essex is one of those 
| New England towns which have many 
n orical associations, where people have 
‘ved for generations, but which looks as 
‘at and spruce as if the churches and 
mes were built last year. In summer 




















as many as 200 boats of various kinds 
can be found in the river in front of the 
Dauntless Club, which was an inn during 


the old days. Cuisine specialty of the 
club is shad. At this season of the year 
only about a couple of dozen shad are 
caught daily, but as summer comes on 
hundreds of them are landed. 

During the week a member of the 
Dauntless Club may make reservation for 
use of the clubhouse exclusively for him- 
self or his guests for a day and evening. 
At week-ends the club is in possession 
enly of members. Wife or daughter of a 
member may visit the club once a year. 

x * * 


Bible Society Atlantic Mutual 


Assured Since 1843 

The Atlantic Mutual has just published 
a most interesting issue of its publication 
“Cargoes” containing a story entitled “Con- 
fetti Attack in the Pacific.” The words 
“confetti attack” are applied by service 
men to the bombardment of a country with 
pamphlets or propaganda literature de- 
livered by plane or in artillery shells. But 
back in 1864 a “confetti attack” of a more 
peaceful nature was made on the Gilbert 
Islands by an American, the missionary 
Hiram Bingham. The story says: 

“His. ammunition was the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. This he had painstakingly trans- 
lated into the native language of the Gil- 
berts, and sent to Honolulu to be printed. 
{t had been returned with paper and a 
printing press and the message ‘Print it 
yourself!’ Unfortunately Bingham’s theo- 
logical training had not included a course 
in printing, and he was bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

“Just at that moment word came that 
three shipwrecked sailors had made their 
way through the treacherous coral reefs 
after being adrift two weeks in a small 
boat. These men needed help, and all the 
missionary’s zeal was devoted to their re- 
covery. Imagine his joy when one of them 
turned out to be a printer! He printed 
the Gilbertese version of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and remained for ten years, 
printing gospels, tracts and religious works 
for the mission. 

“The missionary bore a_ well-known 
name. His father, also Hiram Bingham, 
had been a missionary in Hawaii, and had 
translated the Bible for the inhabitants 
of those islands. His son is Hiram Bing- 
ham, of Salem, Connecticut, for many 
years U. S. Senator from that state, and 
a noted explorer. 

“Bingham’s bombardment of the Gilberts 
took place eighty years ago. For the past 
fiity vears Gilbert Islanders have had the 
complete Bible in their own language, pro- 
vided for them by the American Bible 
Scciety. Curiously enough, this society, 
while not Atlantic Mutual’s first insurance 
client, is the oldest customer still doing 
business under its original’ name. The 
first Atlantic policy issued to the Bible 
Society was dated February 21, 1843. It 
covered Bibles valued at $240, shipped 
fron: New York to New Albany, Indiana, 
on the ship Vicksburg. Practically every 
year since that time Atlantic has insured 
shipments of Bibles and testaments to 
various parts of the world. 

“The Bible Society is a. remarkable in- 


, 


stitution. It was founded in 1816, largely 
through the efforts of Elias Boudinot, who 
had been president of the Continental Con- 
gress at the close of the Revolutionary 
War and had signed the Treaty of Peace 
with Great Britain, His will contained a 
curicus legacy—$200 to the New Jersey 
Bible Society, the interest to be devoted 
to supplying spectacles to the elderly poor, 
‘so that they may not be deprived of the 
comfort of reading the Bible in their latter 
days.’ 

“In its first year the American Bible 
Society distributed 6,410 Bibles, in English. 
In 1943 the society distributed over 10,- 
000,000 Bibles, testaments and “portions” 
printed in 150 different languages. These 
include all the ordinary foreign languages, 
and scores of such strange tongues as 
Amharic, Chamoro, Kamu, Syriac and 
Zulu. Distribution during its 128 years 
of activity has reached the extraordinary 
total of over 330,000,000. 

“In the library of the Bible Society 
3uiiding at the corner of Park Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street in New York 
is a famous collection of rare Bibles and 
manuscripts, including at least one volume 
in each of some 800 languages. All told, 
portions of the Bible have been printed 


by various agencies in over 1,000 lan- 
guages.” 
* * * 
British Columbia Forest Reserves 
Shrinking 


Dwindling forest areas constitute a prob- 
lem in British Columbia. H.R. McMillan, 
one of British Columbia’s leading figures 
in the lumber industry, who recently ap- 
peared before the Sloan forest commission 
in Victoria, told the commission why his 
company and other large lumber corpora- 
tions had recently been forced to engage 
in a keen contest for available stands of 
timber, sometimes buying out small saw- 
miils and closing them down so that the 
timber holdings would be available for 
larger plants. 

He told the commission that his own 
company had purchased the Canadian Rob- 
ert Dollar Co.’s assets, not to acquire its 
sawmill, but because of the extensive Dol- 
lar timber on Vancouver Island. The 
Dollar mill was closed down and dis- 
mantled. The same applied to the Mac- 
Millan purchase of the Shawinigan Lake 
Lumber Co, sawmill on Vancouver Island. 
This was also shut down and the timber 
allocated to MacMillan’s big Canadian 
White Pine Lumber Co. on the Fraser 
River. 

The Financial Post of Toronto said in 
its last issue: 

“Similar policy has been employed by 
other large sawmill companies who could 
afford it because in these days the open- 
market mill—that is, the mill dependent 
on logs purchased from independent log- 
gers—is having a difficult time obtaining 
adequate stocks of raw material. The ad- 
vantage is with the large companies which 
are well provided with their own timber, 
such as Canadian Western Lumber Co., 
Blodel, Stewart & Welch and Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., to name 
a few. 

“However, this does not mean that the 
timber industry is on its last legs in British 
Columbia. It does mean that the mills 
will have to depend more on species of 
timber that in the past has been neglected. 
They will have to make use of forests 
previously regarded as inaccessible and too 
small for present operations, and they will 
have to make a more complete job of 
utilization while reducing waste in the 
forest and in the mill. Government and 
industry will probably have to make 
heavier appropriations for reforestation 
and other measures of conservation.” 

* * * 


Insurance the Great Economic 
Stabilizer 
The important place which insurance oc- 
cupies in the Dominion of Canada got 
a great play in The Financial Post of To- 
ronto on April 8, that paper devoting sev- 
eral pages to the subject. It appeared 
under the caption, “Insurance the Eco- 








nomic Stabilizer.” D. G. MacLean was 
principal writer of material in the issue. 
Discussing fire insurance he said in part: 

“Basic factors in the Canadian economy, 
fire insurance and its sister branches, 
casualty and automoible insurance, have 
grown and developed along with Canadian 
business and industry. Without the guar- 
antee of insurance against loss, credit, on 
which 80% of the country’s business is 
done, would be impossible. Accordingly 
insurance in general is regarded as an 
essential element—a necessary stabilizer in 
the whole*economic set-up. 

“Fire insurance, the senior branch of 
the business, has shown steady and con- 
sistent growth. As Canadian industry 
and trade grew, the volume of insurance 
property increased and as the majority 
of property owners do not feel safe un- 
less they have fire insurance, the volume 
protected by insurance has increased ac- 
cordingly. Thus, whereas in 1900 the 
amount of property insured totalled ap- 
proximately $992 millions, at the begin- 
ning of 1944 the amount of fire insurance 
in force is estimated at well over $12 bil- 
lions. Nevertheless, the payments made 
each year for property insured against fire 
to those who had insurance had enabled 
them to rebuild or make such other ar- 
rangements as they may have felt de- 
sirable. In any case the policyholders have 
been indemnified for their loss. 

“Another important feature of the situa- 
tion is that while the total volume of prop- 
erty covered by insurance has increased, 
the cost of fire insurance has fallen. Ac- 
cording to statistics, the cost of insurance 
per $100 is now about one third of what 
it was at the beginning of the century. 
In 1901 it was estimated at $1.42 per 
$100 of property value. It is estimated the 
actual rate in 1943 was about 46 cents or 
lower.” 

* * #* 


70 Years in Glasgow Insurance Field 


The oldest 
and Actuarial Society of Glasgow, Scot- 


member of the Insurance 
land, is entering his seventieth year in 
insurance. He is James M. Macalaster. 
He was 15 when he began his insurance 
career in head office of the old Scottish 
Commercial. Three years later he went 
with Imperial Fire then 
London & Provincial as chief clerk and 
surveyor at Glasgow branch, being ap- 
pointed its manager for Scotland when 
24. Six years later he went with T. M. 
Drysdale & Sons, brokers, whose part- 
ners were retiring from business. For 


and joined 


the next twenty-one years he carried 
on the firm by himself with clerical 
assistants, but in 1911 he was joined by 
James Alison. Later Arthur Cruikshank 
became a partner and the expanding 
business became a limited liability com- 
pany in 1939 with Mr. Cruikshank as 
chairman. 

A reporter for The Policy Holder of 
London recently called on Mr. Mac- 
alaster. He said: “I found him _ busily 
and cheerfully carrying on, shouldering 
much of the work which should prop- 
erly have fallen to younger men, but 
the staff has suffered like all others 
these days, and its principal accountant 
is a prisoner of war.” 


* * * 


St. Paul Plans to Split Stock 

A special meeting of stockholders of 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine has been 
called for May 9 to vote on a proposal 
to split the capital into 800,000 
shares of $12.50 par value in place of 
the present $60,000 shares of $62.50 par 
value. There will be no change in the 
company’s capital or surplus and no 
transfer of surplus to capital. President 
C. F. Codere tells stockholders that it 
will be to their advantage to reduce the 
present par value. The meeting in May 
will be asked to authorize the exchange 
of existing capital stock on the basis of 
five shares of new stock for one share 
of the stock now outstanding. 


stock 
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Fire Rates Reduced 
10.7% in N. Y. State 


PREMIUMS ARE _ CUT $7,150,000 








Dineen Commends Cooperative Spirit 
of Companies in Approaching Sub- 
ject of Rate Changes 





Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
E. Dineen issued an order last Friday 
directing the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization to revise fire insur- 
ance rates in this state. The over-all 
effect of the order will be to produce 
a saving to the public aggregating $7,- 
150,000 annually. On a percentage basis, 
the reduction averages 10.7% although 
in individual classifications or schedules 
the reductions may be more or less. 
Appropriate instructions will be issued 
by the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization giving effect to these 
changes. 

The revisions were brought about by 
means of conferences between represen- 
tatives of the companies, the rating or- 
ganization and the Department. The 
Superintendent said that the companies 
had displayed a cooperative spirit in 
their approach to the problem. 

Cut of 6% in New York City 

The rate cut order is retroactive to 
February 1. In the New York City terri- 
tory the reduction is estimated at around 
6% and up-state at about 13%. More 
than $3,000,000 of the reduction will 
affect dwellings. 

The Superintendent’s decision recalls 
his order of December 9, 1943, requir- 
ing the rating organization to show 
cause why fire insurance rates should 
not be adjusted to conform to experi- 
ence indications for the five-year period, 
1938-1942, inclusive. It also refers to that 
portion of his annual report to the Legis- 
lature in which he declared that “there 
is a lack of proper statistical informa- 
tion and that the rating methods used 
are unsupported by adequate statistical 
experience.” 

“In view of that portion of the Super- 
intendent’s report to which reference has 
just been made,” the decision states, 
“the Superintendent felt that no useful 
purpose would be served in attempting 
to make a complete and comprehensive 
revision of fire insurance rates along 
scientific lines at this time. The Super- 
intendent felt that it was in the public 
interest to bring about as promptly as 
possible a reasonable and equitable re- 
vision of the rates within the limita- 
tions of the existing rating system, and 
that, by its nature, the present revision 
would necessarily be an interim meas- 
ure. 

He said further that consideration was 
given to: 1. Loss experience of the five 


years under review. 2. Upward loss 
trends manifested during 1943. 3. Rate 
adjustments made since 1938, which 


were not fully reflected in the reported 
experience. 4. Liberalizations and ex- 
tensions of coverage during such period. 
5. Ten-year and national figures where 
the experience reported in New York 
State was insufficient to provide full 
credibility. 6. Elements of expense, 
profit and conflagration. 7. All statutory 
yardsticks and standards set forth in 
Article VIII of the Insurance Law. 





C. H. BIGELOW LEFT $699,000 
An estate of $699,000 was left by 
Charles H. Bigelow, for many years a 
director of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
and a brother of Chairman F. R. Bige- 
low. He was one of the heaviest indi- 
vidual stockholders in the St. Paul, his 
holdings being valued at $439,000. The 
estate will be divided among his widow 
and six children, one of whom is Donald 
F. Bigelow, of the U. S. legation at 
3erne, Switzerland. 


W. F. Kolbe President of 


Westchester County Agents 
The Westchester (N. Y.) County As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc. held its 
annual dinner and business meeting, with 
election of officers, on April 18 in White 


Plains. The following officers were elect- 
ed for the coming year: 

President, William F. Kolbe, New Ro- 
chelle; vice president, Earl W. Quick, 
Mamaroneck; secretary treasurer, Charles 
G. Martin, New Rochelle. 


Directors are Kenneth Metz, Scarsdale; 
George Couenhoven, New Rochelle; Sol 
Rothschild, Yonkers; Murray Lent, White 
Plains; Charles J. Schoen, Mount Ver- 
non; Joe Benjamin, Tarrytown; W. 
Kleine, Bronxville. 





Helen Chase President of 


Pittsburgh Insurance Women 


Helen Chase, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty -Co., was elected president of the 
Insurance Women of Pittsburgh at its 
recent annual meeting. Other officers 
are: vice president, Dee Hackett, Hall 
Real Estate Co.; secretary, Mary Moore 
Smith, Tucker & Johnston; treasurer, 
Bessie Hughes, Zurich. 

The new executive board is composed 
of Ida C. Briner, Paul C. McKnight Co. ; 
Clara E. Demmerer, Travelers Insurance 
Co.; Mabel E. Roy, America Fore 
Group. The next meeting will be held 
Tuesday evening, May 9, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. 


N. J. LICENSING BILL SIGNED 


Standard Fire Policy Bill Also Becomes 
a Law; Mutual and Reciprocal 
Bills Fail to Pass 
Governor Walter Edge of New Jer- 
sey, last Thursday, signed the agents’ 
licensing or qualification bill and also 
the standard fire policy bill. The licens- 
ing bill was sponsored by the New Jer- 
sey Association of Insurance Agents 
and approved by Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner Eugene Agger, and was 
not opposed by stock fire or casualty 
companies. The fire policy bill, approved 
by Commissioner Agger, revises the 
New Jersey policy to conform largely 
with the 1943 New York standard fire 
policy. It becomes effective in New Jer- 
sey next January. The New Jersey In- 





surance Department is now faced with. 


the task of carrying out the new rate 
regulation law and the qualification law, 
which will be sizeable tasks. 

The reciprocal and mutual bills and 
the unemployment compensation bills, 
the latter attempting to legislate agents 
into a status of employes of insurance 
companies instead of independent con- 
tractors, did not pass. 


Connecticut Field Club 


Annual Meeting on May 1 


The Connecticut Field Club will hold 
its annual meeting at the West Spring- 
field Country Club on Monday, May ‘1. 
The golf course will be available in the 
afternoon and following dinner a repre- 
sentative of A. G. Spaulding & Sons 
will speak on high-spot photography 
in connection with sports and manufac- 
turing. 

The following have been nominated 
for officers for the coming twelve 
months: president, Wallace G. Bailey; 
vice president, Donald F. Dick; treas- 
urer, Henry G. Griswold, and secretary, 
Clifton B. Austin. 














The Royal Exchange Assurance 
was the first institution to go 
definitely on record as an 


Agency Company February 
28th, 1721, marks the date 


FIRE & CASUALTY LINES. 





Through 
Peace and Wars 
ince 1720 









to war”. many times during the past 
224 years of Royal Exchange experi- 
ence... each time to render, through 
the facilities of broad insurance cover- 
age, an important service protecting 
industry and many kinds of business 
engaged in vital defense work or in 
war production. 

The Royal Exchange is one of the 
oldest and strongest insurance institu- 
tions in the world today. 


The Royal Exchange Companies have 


Royal Exchange Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., Ltd. 


111 John Street, New York 











consistently maintained their record 
for prompt and gratifying service to 
Agents and Assureds 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 








Riordan, Other Officers 


Renominated by Socieiy 





RIORDAN 


WILLIAM A. 


William A. Riordan, assistant general 
manager, Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., has 
been renominated for president of the 
Insurance Society of New York for 
election at the annual meeting, May 26. 
William G. Minner of Minner & Bar- 
nett, Inc., served as chairman of the 
nominating committee which brought in 
the names of the other officers for 
renomination as follows: Vice presi- 
dent, David C. Beebe, board chairman, 
United States Aviation Underwriters; 
vice president and treasurer, Archibald 
J. Smith, president, Zweig, Smith & 
Co.; secretary, Edward R. Hardy, sec- 
retary, Insurance Institute of America. 

Names of the following directors, 
whose terms expire this year, also were 
presented for renomination: Albert G. 
Borden, second vice president, Equi- 
table Society; Albert N. Butler, vice 
president, Corroon & Reynolds; Floyd 
N. Dull, vice president, Continental 
Casualty; John J. King, president, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau; William Mac- 
Innes, manager, casualty claim depart- 
ment, American Surety. 





Finds Companies Reluctant 
To Join Canadian Ass’n 


There is a reluctance on the part ol 
non-member companies to join the 
Canadian Inland Underwriters Associa- 
tion. There is evidently widespread opin- 
ion that such organizations have not 
the same standing that they once liad 
and that they are not fully effective. 

These statements were made by Wil- 
son E. McLean at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Inland Underwriters 
Association. These verbatim remarks 
were made in Mr. McLean’s annual re- 
port as manager, from which post he 
resigned later in the meeting. In part, 
Mr. McLean’s remarks were: 

“It is somewhat difficult to. 
very definite reasons for the failure o! 
companies to make immediate applica 
tion for membership. There appears, 
however, to be a reluctance on the part 
of non-members to commit themsce'ves 
to another tariff organization. There 
evidently widespread opinion that such 
organizations have not the same stand- 
ing that they once had, and that they 
are not fully effective. There are one 
or two cases where there is objection 
to the basis of our commission regula- 
tion. It is obvious that further work 
requires to’ be done on this matter 0! 
membership and it is receiving atten 
tion.” 
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Ashcroft Manager of 
General Cover Ass’n. 


MacKINNON ASSOCIATE MANAGER 





crizler Advanced to Associate Manager 
of Underwriters Ass’n; McKeel 
Goes With Hanover May 1 





Herbert Ashcroft was named mana- 
-er of the General Cover Underwriters 
ssociation by the directors last week 
to succeed Ben S. McKeel, who is leav- 
ng May 1 to become vice president of 
he Hanover and Fulton Fire Insurance 
mpanies. Walter T. MacKinnon has 
heen appointed to the newly created 
nost of associate manager and Frank 
(,. Grizler becomes assistant manager 
to succeed Mr. Ashcroft. 

Mr. Ashcroft’s appointment marks his 
forty-fourth anniversary in the business. 
He started in the local department of 
the Great American on May 1, 1900. 
In 1907 he left the company to join the 
New York City agency of Wallace Reid 
& Co. and twenty-four years later be- 
came associated with the General Cover 
Underwriters Association. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in 1936. 

MacKinnon and Grizler Careers 

Mr. MacKinnon was born in Boston 
on November 9, 1907, and started his 
insurance career in 1925 with Boston 
agency of O’Brion, Russell & Co. Five 
years later he joined the general agency 
of E. M. Peters & Co. in Boston as 
vice president and manager, He became 
affiliated with the General Cover Asso- 
ciation in 1937 in the underwriting de- 
partment, of which he was made chief 
early this year. 

4 native of Patterson, N. J., Mr. 
Grizler entered the insurance business 
in 1923 with the agency of Fuller & 
Kern, staying with this organization 
until 1926 when he joined the Leslie 
D, Forman agency. In April, 1929, he 
joined the accounting department of the 
General Cover Association. He has been 
in the underwriting department for the 
past eleven years. 





1943 Iowa Fire Premiums 


Total premiums written by fire com- 
panies, both stock and mutual, and state 
mutual associations increased over two 
million dollars during 1943 over the pre- 
vious year, according to records filed with 
the Department of Insurance. Total pre- 
miums amounted to $21,902,535, compared 
with $19,742,021 in 1942, Total premiums 
ot fire companies operating under Chapter 
04 amounted to $18,878,523, compared 
with $16,949,919 the previous year while 
state mutual association premiums amount- 
ed to $3,024,012 as compared with $2,- 
792,102 in 1942, 

Net losses also showed an increase of 
nearly one million dollars with a total of 
$10,874,702 as compared with $9,888,104 
in 1942 or an increase of $986,598. Heav- 
iest_ losses were suffered by hail com- 
panies with the reports showing losses 
‘carly as much as total premiums written 
lor the year. The total premiums written 
amounted to $3,277,349 as against net 

sses of $3,146,241. 

\mong stock companies, the Hartford 

nt over the million dollar mark again 
| premiums written with a total of $1,- 

8,104 to rank first. while its losses 

iounted to $677,587. The Home of N. Y. 

is second with $708,635 in premiums and 
“170,105 losses; while National Fire was 

rd with $406,347 in premiums and $164,- 
| in losses. 





. Y¥. BOARD PREMIUM FIGURES 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
riters has issued figures on premium 
returns for 1943 for the New York City 
rea. For Manhattan and the Bronx, fire, 
rinkler leakage, I. U. B. and automo- 
‘le premiums amounted to $21,590,448, 
id_for Brooklyn the premiums were 
‘10,736,295. Adding Long Island City 
d American Dock stores and piers the 
‘tal premiums were $33,606,210 last 
ear. Of this amount stock companies 
wrote more than $30,000,000, with the 
niatuals writing nearly $3,000,000 and 
Lloyd’s and interinsurers $316,000. 


Urges Adequate Apparatus 
To Guard War Industries 


Pointing out that it is ef utmost im- 
portance to prevent the destruction by 
fire of lives and industries vital to win- 
ning the war, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has urged public ad- 
ministrators to make provisions for ob- 
taining new fire fighting apparatus to 
replace that which has been worn out 
or become obsolete. 

With the needs of the armed forces 
having been supplied the board said 
that restrictions on the manufacture 
and sale of modern fire apparatus have 
been materially reduced. While ap- 
paratus and equipment cannot yet be 
obtained on an “over the counter” basis 
the board recommends that municipal 
budgets include allowances for replace- 
ments and additions and that orders be 
placed now for delivery-at an early 
date. 

These recommendations are contained 
in a special bulletin which has_ been 
sent to public officials, fire department 
officers and others interested in munic- 
ipal fire protection. 


Former Gov. Allen of Mass. 
Atlantic Mutual Trustee 


Frank G. Allen, chairman of the board 
of directors of Winslow Bros. & Smith 
Co., Boston, was elected a trustee of 
the Atlantic Mutual at the meeting of 
the board recently. In view of the in- 
creasing volume of insurance written by 
Atlantic Mutual in New England it 
seems fitting that this area should be 
represented on the board of the com- 
pany, William D. Winter, president of 
the company, stated. 

Mr. Allen is a former Governor of 
Massachusetts, having held office in 
1929-30. He is affiliated with many or- 
ganizations in New England, being vice 
president and director of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman of 
trustees of Boston University, a director 
of Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
Tohn Hancock Mutual Life and State 
Street Trust Company, and a trustee of 
Franklin Savings Bank of the City of 
Boston, and of Wellesley College. 








Syracuse Insurance Women 


Elect Miss Fitzpatrick 


‘Marguerite Fitzpatrick was elected 
president of the Syracuse (N. Y.) In- 
surance Women’s Association at the 
annual meeting, April 17. Other officers 
are: vice president, Elsa Bailer; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lucille Hurd; assistant sec- 
retary, Margaret Knapp; _ treasurer, 
Marie Sullivan; assistant treasurer, 
Katherine Murphy. 

Members of the advisory board are 
Mrs. Alfreida W. Diller, retiring presi- 
dent: Georgia Petree, Helen Blum, 
Madeline Long and Gertrude Kohring. 
The new officers will be installed at the 
“bosses’ night” party to be held May 14 
in the ballroom of the Onondaga Hotel. 





SIGNS LODGING HOUSE BILL 

Governor Dewey of New York has ap- 
proved the Desmond bill as Chapter 553, 
laws of 1944 amending Sections 4, 13 


Multiple Dwelling Law to change de- ‘ 


finition of apartment, single room oc- 
cupancy, rooming house and lodging 
house for multiple dwelling purposes 
and provides that existing lodging houses 
of non-fireproof construction shall cem- 
ply with certain conditions as safeguard 
against fire. (S. Int. 1218, Printed No. 
1840.) 

In approving this bill Governor Dewey 
said that it imposes certain standards of 
safety for a type of lodging house, 
characterized as a “flop-house,” which 
heretofore has been unregulated. 





LETHBRIDGE AGENCY MOVES 

The Lethbridge Agency Corporation 
has moved its offices from 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, to the ground 
floor at 116 John Street. The agency 
specializes in inland and ocean marine 
and automobile insurance. 


MICH. FIRE LOSS RATIO UP 
Premiums in 1943 Rose Slightly, But 
Loss Ratio Increased to Over 47% 
From 43% the Previous Year 

Slightly more fire business was written 
in Michigan during 1943 than in 1942 but 
the loss ratio veered sharply upward, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures on 1943 
reports prepared by the Insurance De- 
partment. L. H. Moore, chief fire rater, 
fixed the 1943 loss ratio tentatively at 
47.18% , compared with slightly over 43% 
in 1942. He explained, however, that the 
past year’s figures, because of additional 
requirements of the department that the 
carriers break down their figures into 
classifications, are on a net premiums re- 
ceived and net losses paid basis rather 
than on an incurred losses basis as in 
the past. 

Total net premiums received in the fire 

category amounted to $24,981,442 during 
1943, compared with $24,525,159 the pre- 
vious year. Of this stock fire companies 
collected $19,541,167 in the past year com- 
pared with $19,034,779 in the previous 
year, Other than fire aggregate net pre- 
miums amounted to $15,362,546 in 1943 
while losses paid totaled $6,313,287 for a 
loss ratio of 41.09%. 
_ The Hartford pulled well out in front 
in net fire premium volume after having 
been shaded by the Home the previous 
year. The Hartford’s 1943 total was $731,- 
434, compared with $716,501 in 1942 while 
the Home slipped from $718,244 in 1942 
to $681,723, ranking third in Michigan 
since the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire of 
Lansing had a premium total of $700,460, 
compared with $677,501 the previous year. 
Loss ratios of these three carriers were: 
Hartford, 43.27%; Michigan Millers, 
55.41%, and Home 45.23%. 

The aggregate stock company fire loss 
ratio for 1943 was 50.06%, compared with 
45.43% the previous year. Michigan stock 
companies had the worst experience of di- 
rect writing companies with 55.50%. Stock 
companies of other states, doing the bulk 
of the business, had a loss ratio of 49.85%, 
while foreign stocks had 50.18% and rein- 
surance specials 58.60%. The aggregate 
stock other than fire loss ratio was 41.94%. 


North America Issues New 


Pension Plan Booklet 


Employes of the Insurance Company 
of North America and its affiliated com- 
panies have just received a booklet en- 
titled “What the North America’s Pen- 
sion Plan Means to Me,” which analyzes 
and explains in simple language the 
value of the new plan to North America 
companies’ employes. Stockholders of 
the North America companies in Octo- 
ber, 1943, voted to adopt a new pension 
plan for the benefit of all employes of 
the North America and its subsidiary 
companies, and the new plan became 
effective as of November 1, 1943. 

In making the booklet presentation, 
John A. Diemand, president of the 
North America, spoke of the new pen- 
sion plan as “a tribute to North Amer- 
ica employes” for whose benefit the 
stockholders voted millions of dollars, 
“which should be a source of reassur- 
ance to those men and women who, 
through the years, have served or will 
serve the North America in any ca- 
pacity.” Mr. Diemand said the purpose 
of the booklet is to acquaint employes 
with the provisions of the new pension 
plan and to answer in detail the question 
of what it means to each employe in- 
dividually. 

The status of employes now in mili- 
tary service under this pension plan will 
be exactly the same as if they had con- 
tinued at their work and they will be 
given length of service credit for the 
time served in the armed forces. The 
plan provides pensions at age 65 for 
men and at age 60 for women, after a 
minimum of twenty years of service. 


HARMER KILLED IN ACTION 
Robert H. Harmer of Camden, N. J., 
vice president of the Camden County 
Associafion of Insurance Agents, has 
been notified by the War Department 
that his son, Robert Jr., a lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps, was killed in 
action in Italy. in December. 
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ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 
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Kimball Offers Suggestions for 
Simplification of U. & O. Insurance 


Simplicity in conception and in operation 
of use and occupancy insurance are the 
most important factors in that coverage, 
in the opinion of Warren F. Kimball, 
president of Kimball & Price, Inc., New 
York City insurance brokers, who ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Risk Research 
Institute yesterday at the Town Hall Club 
on West Forty-third Street. He told the 
gathering of large buyers of insurance that 
U. & O., or business interruption insur- 
ance, is one of the major insurance lines 
that has not yet attained the full degree 
of understanding, recognition and accom- 
plishment to which it is entitled. 

In New Jersey simplicity in U. & O. 
has made its greatest advance, according 
to Mr. Kimball, with reference particularly 
to the rules and regulations governing this 
insurance. Contrasted to the Middle West 
with eleven different U. & O. forms (four 
per diem, four weekly, two contribution 
and one gross earnings form) the Pacific 
Coast with seven, New York City and 
New England with five each, New Jersey 
has only three forms, having discarded the 
old per diem and weekly limitation forms 
and is using only the following: 

Three Forms in New Jersey 

1. Form “A”—2-item 80% coinsurance 
form for manufacturing risks. 

2. Form “D”—2-item 80% coinsurance 
form for mercantile risks. 

3. Form “G”—Single item gross earn- 
ings form for mercantile risks, with choice 
of 50, 60, 70 or 80% coinsurance. 

“All three forms are supplemented with 


recommended work sheets but only Forms 
D and G (mercantiles) have been supple- 
mented with the agreed amount arrange 
ment (still unduly restricted to only sprin- 
klered or unsprinklered fireproof risks). 
“My guess is that annual reporting con- 
trol of U. & O. insurance would be more 


practical for manufacturing risks than the 
mercantile agreed amount arrangement, 
but in any event the program outlined 
would be nearly complete if the New Jer- 
sey rules were extended to require the 
use of the standard work sheets in con- 
nection with their two coinsurance forms 
and their one gross earnings form, and 
reporting cover and the agreed amount 
arrangement were made available for all 
three forms with an option for using 
either reporting cover or an agreed amount 
clause. 

“The ultimate development would be to 
have but one basic gross earnings form,” 
stated Mr. Kimball, “with required use 
of a standard work sheet and the option 
for control by either an agreed amount 
clause or an annual premium adjustment 
clause. Under this set-up it would prob- 
ably be advisable to have slight alterations 
made in the one basic gross earnings form 
and standard work sheet so that both form 
and work sheet would fit in closely with 
the exact needs and accounting require- 
ments of several major classes of both 
manufacturing and mercantile business. We 
understand that in December, 1943, Canada 
adopted a premium adjustment clause for 
use on all use and occupancy contracts, 
both mercantile and manufacturing.” 

Mr. Kimball explained the coinsurance 
clause and said confusions appear in op- 
eration of that clause. As U. & O. in- 
volves the element of time and has to do 
with events in the future as contrasted to 
immediate valuation of property, many in- 
surance people, he said, who accept the 
coinsurance clause in principle seem to feel 
it is impractical for U. & O. valuation. 
That has slowed down complete simplifi- 
cation and more effective handling of this 
insurance for many years although real 
progress has been made. 


Putting Coinsurance on Working Basis 


“Four factor have to be recognized and 
blended together in order to put coinsur- 
ance in use and occupancy on a practical 
working basis,” continued Mr. Kimball. 
“They are as follows: 

“1. Acceptance of the fact that no mat- 
ter what name it goes by—business inter- 
ruption, use and occupancy—it is insur- 


ance against loss of gross earnings. Its 
purpose is to enable the insured to produce 
financial results no better and no worse 
than his books would have shown had 
there been no interruption of business by 
fire or other hazards. It is really imma- 
terial whether the measure of recovery is 
defined as net profits plus fixed charges 
and expenses which necessarily have to 
continue or gross earnings less such 
charges and expenses as do not necessarily 
have to continue. The answer and the 
objective are the same either way. 

“2. Acceptance of the fact that the 
amount of gross earnings at the close of 
each year is known to a penny—a degree 
of accuracy that is not even approached 
in the valuation of buildings and furniture 
and fixtures. 

“3. Required use of a standard and 
simplified work sheet for computing the 
amount of insurance to be carried. Such 
a work sheet, based on gross earnings and 
in form to fit the accounting methods of 
each major classification of business, au- 
tomatically accepts the principle of coin- 
surance and produces a valuation in line 
with the desired coinsurance percentage, 
satisfactory to both insured and insurer 
company. 

“Work sheets are now available (but 
not required except in connection with the 
agreed amount clause) in most rating ter- 
ritories for both the two-item coinsurance 
forms for mercantile and manufacturing 
risks and the single item gross earnings 
form for mercantiles. The simplest work 
sheet possible is needed with only such 
variations between major classes of busi- 
ness as may be necessary to cover the 
field effectively. 

Controlling Amount of Insurance 

“4. Having accepted the principle of co- 
insurance and having computed the U. & O. 
valuation on the basis of coinsurance 
through the required use of a standard 
and simplified work sheet, the one step 
remaining is to control the amount of 
insurance so that the insurance company 
will receive proper premium and the in- 
sured will not be penalized in the event 
of loss. This can be accomplished in 
either of two ways: 

“(a) Control by means of an agreed 
amount clause, accepting the standard work 
sheet computation as satisfying the coin- 
surance clause for a year at a time. This 
method is already available throughout the 
country for mercantile risks under both 
the two-item coinsurance form and the 
single item gross earnings form although 
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wrongly restricted in the: East and F. 
West to only sprinklered or unsprinklered 
fireproof risks (but not so restricted 
the Middle West) and wrongly charged 
with a 5% penalty in the Middle West 
(but not so charged elsewhere in the 
country). As yet the agreed amount ar- 
rangement has not been made availabie 
for manufacturing risks through the rat- 
ing bureaus. 

“(b) Control by means of a reporting 
policy. As yet this arrangement has not 
been made available for mercantile or man- 
ufacturing risks through the rating bu- 
reaus. For U. & O. insurance the re- 
porting arrangement should not require 
monthly reports but only annual reports for 
which purpose the same standard work 
sheet would be used. The only difference 
from the agreed amount arrangement 
would be found in the fact that whereas 
sales and gross earnings are estimated a 
year ahead and the agreed amount based 
on that estimate, the reporting arrange- 
ment would give a peak limit higher than 
the provisional amount of insurance as ob- 
tained from the work sheet and adjustment 
would be made after the year was over 
on the basis of actual results for that year. 

“We have U. & O. insurance in force 
on about forty department stores, witn 
nearly $500,000,000 annual sales in 1943. 
There is well over $200,000,000 fire insur- 
ance and over $100,000,000 U. & O. in- 
surance. Every store has U. & O. insur- 
ance as well as property damage. All are 
uniform on the single item gross earnings 
form with values computed on the very 
simple standard U. & O. work sheet sup- 
plemented by the agreed amount arrange- 
ment. All look on U. & O. as catastrophe 
cover. They do not worry about the small 
fires but know that loss of earnings goes 
hand in hand with any substantial fire 
loss and with complete protection against 
loss of earnings obtainable at a cost of 
about one-third the cost of fire insurance 
on buildings and contents, feel they have 
a good buy and, as stated, all maintain 
complete U. & O. coverage. 

“The annual agreed amount adjustment 
under the simplified but airtight standard 
work sheet is made entirely by corre- 
spondence, taking only ten or fifteen min- 
utes to complete the work sheet. There 
is absolutely no guessing as to what ex- 
penses are going to continue during what 
season and for what period as per former 
custom. 

“In some instances (but not at all uni- 
formly) the almost ideal arrangement in 
the mercantile field as outlined has been 
upset by the injection of the so-called 
twelve months’ limitation rule on loss re- 
covery. We can only hope that the rule 
will be rescinded at the earliest possible 
moment, Any regulation or restriction 
which has the effect of forcing the insured 
to overinsure in order to be able to re- 
cover his full loss or preventing him fro" 
collecting his actual loss even though he 
has not used up the insurarice bought an | 
paid for although complying with every 
condition of the policy, including coinsur- 
ance, is one which does not belong in tue 
U. & O. contract or in the insurance bus: 
ness. The one bright spot here is that tlic 
so-called twelve months’ limitation rv! 
never was adopted in the Middle Western 
states.” 





W. STEWART WHITE, 59, DIES 
W. Stewart White, 59, who was ¢! 
gaged in the teal estate and insurance 
agency business in Richmond, Va., for 
many years, died April 23. Besides li's 

widow, two sons survive. 
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IN THE\ MIDST OF DEATH... 


The Red Cross symbol is living, active proof of | of men and women, quietly and without fan- 

mankind’s compassion for man. fare, are at work ceaselessly in the interests of 
This simple cross—this battle flag of life—is | humanity. 

present where the need is greatest —staunching The story or their labor and devotion day and 

the wounds of war, sheltering the homeless, night is the story of life itself. For them, no 

feeding the innocent victims of war and disaster medals, no citations, only the knowledge that 

. + helping in uncounted ways. they have played their part—large or small—in 
It is the evidence that hundreds of thousands __ bringing life in the midst of death. 


This is the second of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Court Decides Which Auto Policy 
Was in Force at Time of Accident 


A Missouri insurance agency which 
had handled the insurance business for 
the M family for years was asked by 
one of the family to write a policy on 
a specified car. This the agency could 
not do, because it was not authorized 
to write insurance in Kansas, where 
this member of the M family was then 
living. The agency got an agency in 
Kansas to write a policy, dated No- 
vember -1, 1940, for one year, in the 
Equity Mutual. 

On August 19, 1941, Equity Mutual 
wrote the Missouri agency that, on ac- 
count of two serious accidents sustain- 
ed by the insured within the previous 
sixty days, it wished to be relieved of 
the policy as quick as possible. Eight 
days later the Missouri avency, without 
consulting M, obtained a new policy 
with the General: Casualty of America, 
marked Equity Mutual’s policy cancel- 
led on the agency books, and applied 
the unearned premium on the old policy 
as part payment of the premium on the 
new policy, The agency paid the amount 
of the premium on the new policy and 
debited M on its books with that 
amount, less the unearned premium on 
the old policy. 


Both Companies Deny Liability 

On August 31, 1941, M had an ac- 
cident and was sued by the injured 
party. That evening he notified the 
Equity Mutual by letter, and referred 
to the policy issued by that company. 
He also forwarded a carbon copy_of 
this letter to the Missouri agency. .The 
agency struck out the name of the 
Equity Mutual and wrote in the name 
of the General Casualty of America, 
then mailed the carbon copy to the lat- 
ter company. M first learned of the at- 
tempted cancellation of the old policy 
and substitution of the new on Sep- 
tember 19, 1941, when he received the 
new policy through the mails, together 
with a request that he execute a “lost 
policy” receipt for the old policy, and 
return it to the agency. 

After an investigation, both compa- 
nies denied liability. General Casualty 
tendered a return of premium, which 
was not accepted, and refused to de- 
fend the suit. Equity Mutual defended 
the suit under reservation of rights. It 
was conceded that Equity Mutual did 
not give the required five days notice 
of cancellation, 


First Policy Held in Force 

An action was brought in the Feder- 
al District Court for Kansas, described 
as an action between Equity Mutual, 
General Casualty and M, for a decla- 
ratory judgment as ‘to which of the 
two policies was in force and effect 
when M was involved in the accident. 
From a judgment declaring the Equity 
Mutual policy to be in force on that 
date, and that the policy issued by 
General Casualty was void, Equity Mu- 
tual appealed. This judgment was af- 


firmed by the Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Equitv Mutual Ins. Co. v. Gen- 
eral Casualty Co. of America, 139 F. 2nd 
723, for the following reasons: 

The Missouri agency had represented 


M in the procurement of the policy. It 
was held to be immaterial whether the 
agency was a broker or an agent. Gen- 
erally speaking, the court said, a broker 
is one who is engaged in writing ‘in- 
surance. “He is not engaged to any 
particular company. He secures the 
business and then places it where he 
can.” Whether La Brunerie wrote this 
policy as agent or as a broker, he was 
M’s agent, and the rights and liabilities 
flowing therefore were to be determin: 
ed by the principles of agency. 

Equity Mutual rested its case on the 
proposition that La Brunerie was agent 
for M. Charged with the responsibility 
for keeping his property insured, and 
clothed with full authority to cancel 
Equity Mutual’s policy and substitute 
that of General Casualty. 

The record failing to establish an 
agency in La Brunerie with authority 
to keep the property insured, it became 
unnecessary to decide whether such an 
agent may accept or waive notice of 
cancellation or transfer insurance from 
one company to another prior to the 
expiration of a policy. 


Agent Had Full Authority from Assured 


M testified that the agency wrote 
the inurance for his family on_ their 
cars and house; that he told them to 
cover this car with the regular insurance 
he had always been buying, but did not 
designate any particular company nor 
had he any preference for any com- 
pany. The agency testified that they 
renewed the family’s policies as they 
came up, that they changed the com- 
panies quite often and that they just 
changed over to the company they had 
at the time, This was all the evidence 
to establish such a general agency as 
would be authorized “to take over the 
insurance of M’s property, change it 
about as it saw fit, and accept or waive 
notice of cancellation without consult- 
ing the insured. 

“Tt is doubtful,” the court said, “if 
one automobile owner out of ten desig- 
nates or knows the company in which 
his insurance is written. It is also well 
known that when a policy once is writ- 
ten, the agent makes note thereof and 
makes out and mails a new policy to the 
insured before the expiration date. This 
is done as a matter of keeping and pro- 
moting business, and the insured is un- 
der no obligation to accept such a 
policy. The most that can be said from 
the evidence is that when La Brunerie 
received a request for an insurance 
policy, he wrote it and issued renewal 
policies, sometimes in different com- 
panies, as the old policies expired. Any 
good insurance agency will do the same 
thing. 

“Appellant’s (Equity Mutual’s) policy 
remained in force unless M ratified the 
attempted cancellation and accepted the 
substituted policy in the appellee (Gen- 
eral Casualty) company when he was in- 
formed of it. It appears to us that his 
conduct was inconsistent with acquies- 
cence in the cancellation of the original 
policy. Had he acquiesced he could no 
doubt have returned the policy or signed 
the last policy receipt and returned it 





to La Brunerie, as he was requested to 
do in the letter of September 19. But 
instead he refused to sign and return 
the last policy receipt. True, after he 
had received appellee’s policy and when 
it offered to return the premium and de- 
manded a surrender of the policy, he 
refused to accept the return premium 
and surrender the policy. His whole 
conduct indicates an attitude of letting 
matters stand as they were until his 
rights were settled. 

“Until M had ratified the unauthor- 
ized transaction resulting in the issu- 
ance of the policy by the appellee, it 
had a right to withdraw. Restatement 
of Law, Agency, Vol. I, §88, states the 
rule as follows: “To constitute ratifica- 
tion, the affirmance of the transaction 
must be before the third person has 
manifested his withdrawal from it, either 
to the purported principal or to the 
agent and before the offer or agreement 
has otherwise terminated or been dis- 
charged” (citation omitted). 

“It seems to us that the letter of 
November 17, by appellee, in which it 
tendered a return of premium evidenced 
an intention to withdraw, and that M 
could not thereafter ratify the unau- 
thorized act of the agency in writing 
the policy. The policy of the appellee 
therefore, never became effective.” 

Dissenting Opinion 

Murrah, C. J., dissented, being of 
opinion that the factual conclusion of 
the trial court was amply supported by 
the facts of record, and as recited in the 
majority appellate opinion. 

An insurance agent is authorized by 
the insured, not only to procure insur- 
ance, but also to keep the property in- 
sured, the rule is that “he has implied 
authority to do whatever is reasonably 
necessary to accomplish that object, and 
he may waive the five-day clause, can- 
cel or accept cancellation of the exist- 
ing policy, and substitute other like 
insurance, all without notice or consent 
of the insured (citations omitted). The 
majority hold merely that the facts do 
not bring this case within the rule, 
which would authorize the La Brunerie 
Agency to cancel the policy for the 
Equity Mutual Insurance Company, 
without the knowledge and consent of 
the insured.” 

It appeared to the dissenting judge 
that in these circumstances the La 
Brunerie Agency had implied authority 
to take the necessary steps to keep 
M covered by insurance. 

In answer to a direct question on the 
policy it was stated that no insured had 
canceled any automobile insurance 
issued to the insured during the past 
vear, which was false, to the agency’s 
knowledge. In the circumstances here, 
knowledge of the agent was knowledge 
of the company he represented. There- 
fore, the policy of the General Casualty 
was not void or voidable, but was valid 


and subsisting from the date of its issu-’ 


ance, so that the lower court should 


have been reversed. 





CLOSE DALLAS OFFICE 

The manpower shortage has forced 
Cravens, Dargan & Company, general 
agents, to close their North Texas serv- 
ice office in Dallas. C. F. Dieter, who 
has been in charge, will assume the 
duties of a special agent over a greatly 
enlarged territory and will maintain an 
office in Fort Worth, visiting Dallas one 
or two days each week. 








Law’s Fire and Marine 
Statistical Tables Issued 


Harrison Law, well known insura; «ec 
analyst of Nutley, N. J., who is a c 
piler and publisher of insurance data, | 
issued the 1944 edition of Law’s © 4- 
tistical Tables covering experience of 
fire and marine insurance companies :n 
1943. This is the forty-third annual ¢ 1i- 
tion of the volume. Information in :'\e 
book includes underwriting expense r:::jo 
tables for last year and five-year averse 
for the same items; cancellations end 
reinsurance; premiums written «nd 
earned premiums; losses incurred «nd 
incurred loss and expense to earned prc- 
mium ratio; unearned premium reserves 
premiums and losses since organization 
or admittance to the U. S.; financial 
exhibits; assets and liabilities; premiums 
and losses by lines of coverage. 

The price of the fire and marine tables 
volume is $6 a copy. Copies can he 
obtained from Mr. Law, Nutley, N. | 


“The Nth Freedom March” 


To Publicize Insurance Credo 


The American Insurance Group of 
Newark continues to do its share of pub- 
licizing “The Nth Freedom’—the insur- 
ance credo known as “Freedom From 
Uncertainty.” Its newest item is a com- 
plete piano score of a military march 
called “The Nth Freedom,” and_ the 
fifty word credo is reproduced in scroll 
effect’ on the front cover. The music 
was written by Harold E. Taylor, ad- 
vertising manager. 

In the absence of a lyric to tell the 
story an attempt has been made to have 
the music convey the basic thought. The 
march opens with the last five notes of 
“America”—the familiar “Let freedom 
ring’—and in the interlude preceding 
the finale, the Beethoven “V theme,” 
which has come to signify freedom, is 
repeated over and over again in an 
amusing effect of trombones mimicking 
the trumpets. 

Anyone may have a copy of this 
march by writing to the American In- 
surance Group, as well as samples of 
other new material which has just come 
out. There is a display card which re- 
produces an Nth Freedom message in 
a reproduction of parchment. 
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ARIZONA COMMITTEE HEADS 


R. Norris Martin, Jr., Tucson, Ariz., 
president of the Arizona Association of 
Insurance Agents, has appointed the fol- 
lowing committees for the current year: 

Executive—Edward H._ Bringhiurst, 
president of the Standard Insurance 
Agency, Phoenix, chairman; William 
Passey, Passey and Bond Agency, 
Mesa; Emil Crockett, Safford; C. F. 
Mayes, Prescott: Everett J. Jones, 
Douglas; Ken Nehring, Tucson. 

Contact—Paul Jones, Tucson Realty 
& Trust Co. chairman; J. R. Heron, 
Globe; Robert MacFarlane, Anderson 
Insurance Agency, Phoenix; William P. 
Aven, Aitken & Aven, Prescott; Forrest 
Rainey, Casa Grande. 

Membership—Carl Betts, Glendale, 
chairman; legislative—Conner Johnson, 


Phoenix; qualification—Grover Suess, 
Phoenix, chairman; public relation.— 
Richard  Simis, Insurance Service 


Agency, Phoenix, chairman. 


















FAMOUS SYMBOLS OF SERVICE 


THE CHINESE HAVE ALWAYS BEEN FAMED FOR THEIR UNIQUE AND MEANINGFUL SYMBOLS. AND 
HERE IS ONE FOR LONGEVITY. AROUND THE CENTRAL MESSAGE THERE ARE FIVE DECORATIVE BATS DE- 
NOTING THE FIVE GREAT HUMAN BLESSINGS . .. HAPPINESS, WEALTH, PEACE, VIRTUE AND LONG LIFE. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE SEAL IS A SYMBOL OF A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS, 
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FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
MARINE-: REPORTING FORM & FLOATER CONTRACTS 
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Mr. Agent — 





WAR-TIME CONDITIONS 
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THE SIX-IN-ONE FOLDER 


® 1. An alphabetical index - 
- 2. A daily report file - 
@ 3. A correspondence file - 
® 4. A continuous line record - 
® 5. A solicitation record- 
&@ 6. An expiration control - 
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YES, MR. AGENT, YOUR FILES CAN BE 
SIMPLIFIED, and at the same time energized, so 


as to put more premium dollars on your books. 


The illustration on this page shows how. It pic- 
tures a system which not only combines six records 
in one (a time-saving feature particularly appreci- 
ated by agencies with depleted staffs) but also 
embodies a modern line record which is unique 
because of being coupled with a production 


































ages sold and additional coverages 
needed—a reminder of undeveloped 
sales possibilities whenever the 
folder is pulled from the file. 





record that steps up sales activities. Over a mil- 
lion of these “6 in 1” record folders are in use in 
Royal-Liverpool agencies—a convincing answer 
to the question, “Do they produce extra pre- 
mium dollars?” 


For full particulars regarding this agency-build- 
ing aid—one of many reasons why it pays to rep- 
resent the Royal-Liverpool Groups—write to our 
Publicity Department. 
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Credit Men Act to 
Secure Insurance Data 


TO MAKE TEST IN NEW JERSEY 





National Insurance Committee Adopts 
Resolution Saying Insurance Data Is 
Important in Credit 





The national insurance committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
adopted a resolution last Friday at a 
meeting in New York that the associa- 
tion seek and make use of any facilities 
which may be afforded by any insur- 
ance organizations to further the ob- 
taining of proper information on the 
hazards and insurance protection of 
concerns or individuals seeking credit 
from its members. In order to make a 
test whether credit men on the average 
will seek special insurance information 
on their larger risks an arrangement 
has been made for the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Credit Men to handle this 
in cooperation with the. New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

The resolution passed by the national 
insurance committee will be submitted 
to the national committee on resolu- 


tions, which is the poli¢y-making com- 
mittee of the association, and if passed 
there will be presented to the annual 
credit congress, or meeting of the asso- 
ciation. The full text of the resolution, 
which is a compromise effort following 
more drastic attempts in the past to 
secure insurance information from per- 
sons seeking credit, is as follows: 

“Tt is the declared policy of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men that 
information as to insurance protection 
is an important factor in the considera- 
tion of credit risks: ; 

“That the Omaha War Credit Council 
urges each affiliated Association to give 
consideration to the problems of insur- 
ance as they relate to credit; 

“That the National Association include 
in its educational activities the matter 
of insurance as related to credit in their 
classes, discussions and_ publications; 
and 

“That insofar as available, the asso- 
ciation seek and make use of any facili- 
ties which may be afforded by any in- 
surance organizations, to further the 
obtaining of proper information as to 
the hazards and insurance protection of 
concerns or individuals seeking credit 
from its members. 

“That it is desirable that a test be 
made in some state under actual work- 
ing conditions, to determine the extent 
to which credit men want specific in- 
surance information in connection with 
certain credit grants.” 


BOYCE HONORED IN AMARILLO 

John K. Boyce, former member ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and past 
president of the Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents, has for many years 
been developing public relations in his 
home town of Amarillo in the Pan- 
handle of Texas. His public service has 
been again recognized by his election as 
president of the Amarillo Chamber of 
Commerce and the local paper refers to 
him as “one of Amarillo’s most ardent 
boosters.” 





Miss FitzPatrick Heads 


Syracuse Insurance Women 





Michael Romeo 


MARGUERITE S. FITZPATRICK 


Marguerite S. FitzPatrick, who was 
elected president of the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Insurance Women’s Association last 
week, began her insurance career in the 
offices of Wadsworth & Olmstead, cen- 
tral and eastern New York managers of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. After 
two years with that firm, she joined the 
City Insuring Agency, Inc., later be- 
coming vice president and manager of 
that agency. In July, 1942, she and 
John W. Carroll formed the insurance 
agency of John W. Carroll & Co. As 
Mr. Carroll left to enter the Air Trans- 
port Command of the United States 
Army, at the present Miss FitzPatrick 
is affiliated with the George B. G. Kelley 
Insurance Agency. 





VAIL PROMOTED BY C. & R. 

George D. Vail, Jr., assistant general 
adjuster for Corroon & Reynolds, has 
been elected an assistant secretary of 
all the companies in the group. 


PREPARE NEW DWELLING FORM 





Insurance Executives Ass’n Announces 
More Liberal Policy; Extended 
Coverage Also Broadened 
The Insurance Executives Association 
has developed a new, broader, simpler 
and more liberal dwelling house form 
which it has recommended for nation- 
wide use. On such recommendation 
The Eastern Underwriters Association, 
South-Eastern Underwriters  Associa- 
tion, Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific and the Uniform Forms Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
Western Underwriters Association and 
Western Insurance Bureau announced 
that action yesterday in New York, 
Atlanta,*San Francisco and Chicago. 
The new form will not become effec- 
tive until formally adopted or filed by 
various fire insurance organizations hav- 
ing to do with such matters and after 
the securing of approval under applica- 

ble state laws or regulations. 

Under the terms and provisions of the 
new form policyholders will secure addi- 
tional benefits, and millions of home- 
owners and tenants of private dwellings 
in urban areas will get greater insur- 
ance protection than their present poli- 
cies provide, without an accompanying 
increase in rates. The stock fire com- 
panies have also adopted a uniform ex- 
tended coverage form which will give 
assureds additional protection without 
extra cost. , 

President Edward L. Williams of the 
Insurance Executives Association, said 
vesterday that the “executives have had 
in mind the desirability of a uniform 
policy across the country in simple, clear 
and understandable language.” 

Details of the new policies will be 
published in these columns next week. 





PITTSBURGH INSURANCE DAY 
Wide Range of Fire, Casualty and Life 
Insurance Talks Presented Before 
Large Gathering 
Present day insurance problems and 
the outlook for the future were dis- 
cussed at the war-geared Pittsburgh In- 


surance Day held in the William Penn _ 
‘head office in Philadelphia to discuss 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 24. Edward A. 
Logue, president of the Insurance Club 
of Pittsburgh and state agent for the 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, opened the meeting. 

Charles H. Bokman, Pittsburgh resi- 
dent manager of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty, president of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania and manag- 
ing director of Pittsburgh Isurance Day, 
pointed out that the public can buy 
more and better insurance at a lower 
cost than ever before. 

Other speakers, whose talks are not 
reviewed in this issue, included Insur- 
ance Commissioner G. L. Neel; William 
C. Fiand, Crum & Forster; T. E. Frey, 
Maryland Casualty; James C. O’Connor, 
editor of Fire Casualty and Surety 
Bulletins; A. C. Feagan, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty; James C. McMahon, Fidelity 
& Casualty; F. L. Rice, agency manager 
and auditor; T. B. Bradley, Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau. 
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W. B. Wise Now V. P. of 


American Re-Insurance C5, 





W. B. WISE 


W. B. Wise has resigned as vice 
president of The Excess of America to 
accept a similar post with the American 
Re-Insurance effective May 1, 1944. 

A graduate of Dickinson School of 
Law, a first lieutenant in a trench mor- 
tar battery in the AEF, his insurance 
career started with Employers’ Liability 
in Philadelphia. He joined the Excess 
on May 1, 1935, having been previously 
with the Fidelity & Casualty. 


North America Agents Hold 
Meetings With Executives 


Agents representing the Insurance 
Company of North America in various 
parts of the country on Monday began 
a four-day session at the company’s 





with North America executives prob- 
lems affecting their business now and 
matters concerning the post-war period. 
This is an annual event with the North 
America as well as with the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, 
whose agents met last week. 

Comprising the North America’s 1944 
agents advisory committee are the fol- 
lowing: 

Temple W. Ashbrook, Los Angeles; 
Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Henry A. Carey, Ithaca, N. Y.; W. 
Loring Ferguson, New Orleans; Arthur 
A. Hirman, Rochester, Minn.;_ [arl 
Johnson, Raleigh, N. C.; John D. Lynch, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Albert H. Mauerman, 
Jr., Danville, Ill.; David North, New 
Haven, Conn.; Andrew W. Pardew, 
Pittsburgh; W. B. Salisbury, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Charles W. Schoel- 
zel, Denver, Co.; Dwight M. Smith, 
Wichita, Kan., and Herman D. Wolff, 
Easton, Pa. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR BLUME CO. 

Joseph S. Blume Co., Inc., New York 
City, has elected Ralph Bell, treasurer, 
Milton J. Blume, secretary, and Charles 
J. Rooney, assistant secretary. Joseph 
S. Blume is president of the company 
and Alvin L. Blume is vice presient. 
The company has moved from 102 
Maiden Lane back to 60 Maiden Lane, 
where it formerly had offices for ‘itty 
years. 


ELECTIONS IN RICHMOND ©°. 


Frank B. Sterner was elected )resi- 
dent of the Richmond County (N. Y.) 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., a! the 
annual meeting last week. Other of icers 
are Elwood E. Doyle, vice presiden'. and 
L. Waldo Horton, secretary-treasuret 
reelected. John K. Bainbridge was 
elected a director for a three year ‘erm 
and M. James Hughes for two years. 
Delegates to the Suburban New York 
Association are Mr. Bainbridge, Cliarles 
S. Wagner and Harold F. Matthius. 
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inflation more keenly than you who are 

the insurance business. The accompany- 

ing advertisement is an Aetna contribu- 

tion to the fight against inflation. It 

| appears where millions of people 

will see it—in color—in the 

| May Ist issue of Time, the 

{ weekly news magazine; and 

in the May issue of Na- (] 

tion’s Business. The d i 

| Aetna Insurance : : 
Group, W. Ross ¥ , os 

McCain, Pres. | NY 
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Clearly, this family is resorting to 
heroic measures. But they have the 
right idea. Inflation is such a terrible 
scourge that, to beat it, almost any in- 


convenience or sacrifice is worth while. 
Ycu don’t have to be a financial ex- 
pert to understand the ruin inflation 
brings. It sends prices skyrocketing. 
It melts away your life savings. Each 
week it robs you of more and more of 
your pay check. 








Right now our factories are devoted 
to war materials. Peacetime goods 
naturally can’t be manufactured in the 
usual quantities. 
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But look ahead! Think how abundant 
all kinds of merchandise will be when 
we apply to them the manufacturing 
skill developed under the pressure of 
war. Things will be better than ever. 
Reasonably priced, too... PROVID- 
ED WE BEAT INFLATION NOW. 


What are some of the practical ways 
to beat inflation? Patch and repair 
what you have instead of buying new. 
Put your money in War Bonds instead 
of buying articles you can get along 
without. Pay off old debts instead of 
contracting new ones. Patronize only 
legitimate merchants who sell at ceil- 
ing prices. SHUN the Black Market. 
































wear it out—make it do—anything to beat inflation 


Since 1579 through conflagra- 


tions, wars and 
financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


~ WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
1846 1835—New York City 1819 


Mexican | 1845—New York City 
War 1851 —San Francisco 1-7 
= 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
War 1871 —Chicago 1857 


1898 1872—Boston 








Spanish- | 1877—St. John, N. B. 1873 
American | 1889—Seattle; Spokane 
Wer | 1901—Jacksonville, o.| '®9° 
1917 "| 1904—Baltimore 1907 
boa 1906—San Francisco 1921 
1941 1908 —Chelsea 
World | 1914—Salem | 1929 











War 2 1941 —Fall River 
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McKAY GOES TO LOS ANGELES 





Made Southern California Manager of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Robert- 
son Manager at San Francisco 


B. G. Wills, vice president of the com- 
panies of Fireman’s Fund Group, an- 
nounces the appointment of George W. 
McKay 
and automobile insurance business at the 
Southern California branch, succeeding 
Hugo H. Methmann who was appointed 
assistant vice president earlier this year 
and who will soon assume his new duties 
in San Francisco. Mr. McKay’s move to 
Los Angeles will be for him a return to 
familiar surroundings, he having been 
stationed there for several years earlier 
ii his career. The Los Angeles office 
supervises the Southern California area 
and the state of Arizona. 

A native Californian, Mr. McKay be- 
gan his casualty insurance career in 
1912. He joined the Fireman’s Fund or- 
ganization in 1929 as an underwriter in 
the then newly organized Occidental 
Indemnity Co., now Western epee. 
In 1930 he became manager of the San 
Francisco metropolitan department and 
in 1941 was appointed agency supervisor, 

It is also announced that Bancroft E. 
Robertson, who for the past two years 
has been assigned to other duties, now 
returns to the indemnity division of the 
San Francisco metropolitan department 
as manager; associated with him as as- 
sistant manager will be James F. Barron. 


as manager for indemnity lines 





Two Large Michigan Fires 


Directly on the heels of announce- 
ment by Insurance Commissioner David 
A. Forbes that a million-dollar fire in- 
surance rate cut had been negotiated 
for Michigan, Lansing and Grand 
Rapids were hit by exceptionally heavy 


losses recently. The Lansing fire, de- 
stroying the Redman Brothers whole- 
sale grocery warehouse at a loss of 


most dis- 


more than $175,000, was the 

astrous blaze in the Michigan capital 
since the tragic Kerns hotel fire in 1934 
in which more than thirty persons lost 
their lives. The single loss exceeded 
the combined annual losses in Lansing 
for. 1942 and 1943. 


At Grand Rapids, a loss estimated at 
$100,000 was sustained in a blaze which 
virtually destroyed the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Recreation building. 





AMBROSE B. KELLY IN NAVY 

Mutual Reinsurance an- 
nounces that an extended leave of ab- 
sence has been granted to Ambrose B. 
Kelly, its secretary and general manager, 
who has just been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the United States Naval 
Reserve. Alfred D. Dowrie, Jr., who has 
just been elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, will carry on the com- 
pany under the supervision of O. E. Ring- 
quist, president. Mr. Kelly has been 
manager of the American Mutual Rein- 
surance C ompany, since its organization in 
1941, coming to the new company from 
the American Mutual Alliance. He con- 
tributed materially to the study of catas- 
trophe and excess reinsurance problems by 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies which culminated in the launch- 
ing of the new company and handled its 
financing through the sale of debentures 
to the mutual fire insurance companies. 


The American 





WASHINGTON 


The Washington 


AGENTS MEE 

Association of In 
surance Agents is holding its spring 
meetine at the Arctic Club, Seattle, 
April 28. Chief feature of the meeting 
is the renort of State National Director 
Alfred W. White on the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Jackson, Miss., April 3-5. 





TACOMA SCHOOL SCHEDULE i 


The Tacoma, Wash., school  boarc 
directors have approved a new schedule 
for the district of $5,255,000 on fire and 
public liability insurance, a boost to 
that figure from $4,117,000 carried for 
the past three years. The coverage is 
divided among thirteen agencies, 





Church Baltimore Manager 
For the Homestead Fire 


The Home of New York has appointed 
Randolph Church of New Orleans to be 
manager of the office of the Homestead 
Fire in Baltimore, Md. Mr. Church will 
replace E. Stuart Windsor, who resigned 
as assistant secretary to become vice 
president of the Henry M. Warfield- 
Roloson Company, Inc., insurance agents 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. Church has served as_ special 
agent for the Home in New Orleans 
since 1937. He is a graduate mechanical 
and electrical engineer of Tulane Uni- 
versity, and previous to his connection 
with the Home was a municipal engi- 
neer for the Louisiana Rating and Fire 
Prevention Bureau. Mr. Church’s suc- 
cessor in the southern field will be an- 
nounced later. 


SPECIAL FOR AGRICULTURAL 

The Agricultural and Empire State In- 
surance Companies of Watertown, N. 
Y., have appointed John R. Bleakly, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, as special agent for 
Iowa and northern Nebraska. He is the 
son of a former Iowa insurance com- 
missioner. Mr. Bleakly attended Drake 
University. He has had underwriting 
brokerage and field experience. He 
commences his new duties on April 17. 
His office will be at 700 Royal Union 
Life Building in Des Moines. 








ROBERT C. HOSMER, JR., A MAJOR 


A cablegram was received the other 
day in the home office of the Excelsior 
Insurance Company of New York. at 
Syracuse that Robert C. Hosmer, Jr., 
son of President Robert C. Hosmer, has 


been advanced to the rank of major. 
Major Hosmer entered service as a 
private in March, 1941, and has been 


promoted in successive steps to his 
present rank. He is now serving some- 
where in England with the 118th Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery Group. 
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ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


Age 43, B. D., twenty years training; 
five years Board of Underwriters and 
fifteen years company experience. Now 
employed desires eastern connection. 
Excellent qualifications and reference. 
Canada and Mexico experience. Box 
1518, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











HEAR TRAYNOR ON PRODUCTION 

William J. Traynor, publicity director of 
the North British Group, spoke before the 
members of the Westchester County As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at their 
annual meeting, April 18 at the West- 
chester County Golf Club, White Plains, 
N. Y. His remarks had to do with ad- 
vertising and production methods now 
being used by agents to combat conditions 
brought about by the war, as well as 
coverages and_ business-building methods 
highlighted at this time. 





LANDKAMER’S NEW POST 


Othmar F. Landkamer has been ap- 
pointed insurance director of the Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. For the 
last twelve years he held a similar posi- 
tion with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
of Minneapolis and prior to that wag 
with the W. B. Forshay Co. of the same 
city. Mr. Landkamer is a graduate elec- 
trical engineer of the University of Wis- 
consin. With the Sylvania company his 
headquarters will be at Salem, Mass. 





A. CLIFFORD SHINKLE DIES 

A. Clifford Shinkle, 66, from 1927 to 
1942 president of the Cincinnati Equi- 
table Fire Insurance Co., died recently 
at his home in Cincinnati. 
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PAVE THE PATH 
OF INVASION 





VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 


War Bonds. 


Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 





Insurance Company itd. 
30 John Street, New Fork 


Extended Cover Approved 


Insurance Superintendent Robert lf. 
Dineen of New York has now approved 
the filing of an amended extended cover- 
age endorsement by the Explosion Con- 
ference. The endorsement, providing for 
broader covers on the leading perils, 
goes into effect in New York and other 
states when arrangements have been 
completed. 


HONOR IOWA FIELDMEN 


Iowa fieldmen will tender a eeeenonial 
dinner for three of their members wl! 
have attained the distinction of servin: 
one company in lowa for twenty-five 
consecutive years. The dinner will !x 
held in Des Moines this evening, April 2%, 
to honor E. H. Davis, state agent for 1!) 
Home; A. A. Ingram, special agent for 
the National Fire; and F, R. Sherma: 
state agent for the Milwaukee Mechanic-’ 
one of the Loyalty Group Cos. E. Arno! 
Smith, Security of Conn., is general cha 
man of the event and J. H. Bunten, | 
Association, will serve as toastmaster. 








R. E. HARRIS PROMOTED 


Richard E. Harris is the newly 
pointed resident manager of the | 
ployers’ Group for the northern O 
department with headquarters in Cle 
land. He succeeds H. B. Bennett w 
is now stationed at the New York of! 
of the Group handling production wo: 

Mr. Harris has been chief underwri!’t 
in the northern Ohio department for | 
past six years.and prior to that he w%s 
with the Indemnity Co. of N.A,, first 
in its home office and later in Clevelaii|. 
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FIRE-MARINE- han SURETY 


A pAG 


Total Admitted 


Capital Assets 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. 


Organized 1855 


Companies 


The Girard Fire & naan neces Company _ 1,000,000. 5,723,207. 
National-Ben Franlin Fre ro le Company 1,000,000. 5,137,857. 
The Concordia Fi Ince Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,297,200. 
Milwaukee Mechanic Ire Company 2,000,000. 13,846,475. 
The Metropolitan Caml ‘ciel Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 12,553,279. 
Commercial Comal Imre Company 1,000,000. 12,817,701. 
Royal Plate Glass ond Genera Ins. Co.of Canada 100,000. 350,653. 
rganize 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Newark I, New Jersey 


220 Bush Street 
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SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 





BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 


1943 
# AS FILED WITH THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Liabilities 


(except Capital) 


3,221,581. 
2,742,753. 
2,722,002. 
7,422,207. 
9,448,350. 
9,116,976. 


10,741. 








Surplus ro 


Policyholders 
$42,793,871. $24,910,943. $17,882,928.* 


2,501 ,626.* 
2,395,104.* 
2,575,198.* 
6,424,268:* 
3,104,929.* 
3,700,725.* 


339,912. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Itt John Street 
New York 7, New York 


THEM 
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Torrey Named Head 
Of the Marine Office 


KREMER ASS'T GENERAL MGR. 
Torrey With Marine Office Since 
Formation in 1919; Kremer Came 


With P. & I. Agency in 1929 





Owen C. Torrey, well known marine 
underwriter in New York City for many 
years, on Tuesday was named general 
manager of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica by the executive committee, suc- 
ceeding the late Samuel D. McComb. 
Carl P. 
tion and indemnity insurance, becomes 


Kremer, a specialist in protec- 





OWEN C. TORREY 


assistant general manager, the post 
formerly held by Mr. Torrey. 

Mr. Torrey is a member of a family 
prominent in Texas insurance circles. 
After graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity he was associated with F. Herr- 
mann & Co., New York marine under- 
writers. When the first World War 
started he joined the air forces, serv- 
ing for two years as a lieutenant. In 
March, 1919, when the Marine Office 
of America was organized, Mr. Torrey 
joined as an ocean cargo underwriter. 
His ability was recognized and rewarded 


CARL P. KREMER 
and he became assistant manager in 
\pril, 1928. He is also vice president 
of S. D. McComb & Co., Inc., and of 
the United States P. & I. Agency, Inc. 
Mr. Torrey is active in marine insur- 
ance organizations and has served with 
distinction on many committees. He is 
a director of Associated Aviation Un- 








derwriters, director of American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters, member 
of executive committee and former vice 
president of Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, vice chairman and 
member of executive committee of 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange and member of executive 
committee of the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of United States. 

Mr. Kremer formerly held the posi- 
tion of assistant manager, also vice 
president of S. D. McComb & Co. and 
vice president of United States P. & I. 
Agency. He was educated at Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., and at George- 


town University, Washington, D. C. He 
is a member of the American Bar As- 
sociation and served as secretary of the 
United States Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation from 1922 
to 1925. During that period he was in 
charge of protection and indemnity 
coverage for Government-operated mer- 
chant ships building a fine reputation. 

When the United States P. & I. 
Agency, which was controlled by the 
Government prior to June 30, 1929, was 
sold to a group of companies that com- 
prised the Marine Office of America, 
Mr. Kremer became associated with the 
latter organization. 
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Y YEAR 


Ewing Galloway 


NE of the most outr- 

standing sight-seeing 
meccas of New Hampshire 
is “The Old Man of the 
Mountain.” Tourists, remem- 
bering it as the inspiration 
of Hawthorne’s renowned 
story “The Great Stone Face,” 
are fascinated by this natural 
profile atop a granite cliff 


twelve hundred feet above Profile Lake in Franconia Notch. 


For years it has stood as the symbol of another equally-outstanding New 
Hampshire institution —the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company — 
which is currently entering its seventy-fifth year of continuous service. 
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CANDLERS FOUND NOT GUILTY 








Federal Court Jury at Atlanta Exoner- 
ates Them of Mail Fraud Charges 
Growing Out of Laundry Fire 

A jury of United States District 
Court in Atlanta, April 21, held Asa G. 
Candler, Jr., and his son John not guilty 
of mail fraud charges growing out of 
the Briarcliff Laundry fire in June, 1943. 
Samuel Candler, another son, received 
a directed acquittal from Judge E. Mar- 
vin Underwood before the case went to 
the jury. 

Losses of customers, estimated at 
more than $100,000, are in litigation in 
state courts. Evidence introduced in 
the mail. fraud case showed that. onl) 
$1,000 insurance on laundry was carried 
by Briarcliff Laundry, Inc. Furs and 
clothing in storage were not covered. 

The principal defense testimony ol- 
fered by the Candlers was in the form 
of a denial that they had conspired to 
escape liability. . 

Extended coverage provisions of fire 
insurance policies on homes of many 
customers provided them with unex- 
pected protection when it was discovered 
that Briarcliff Laundry, Inc., following 
the destruction of the plant, had few 
assets and that the $200,000 insurance on 
the plant was pledged to Atlanta banks 
in connection with loans. 


Close to 100 Attend Dinner 
Of NYC Pond of Blue Goose 


New York City Pond of Blue ‘:oose 
held a good fellowship dinner on 
April 19, at Meyer’s Hotel in Hoboken, 
with close to 100 members and guests 
present. Most Loyal Gander Richard ©. 
Williams presided and announced the 
annual meeting will be held on June 16, 
at the Maplewood, N. J., Countr) Club. 
A nominating committee was __jamet 
consisting of Past Most Loyal Ganders 
F. L. Bross, chairman, R. F. \oort, 
E. C. Niver, H. W. Puschel, C. \xman 
and S. A. Mehorter. . 

Ten new members were voted ‘1 ald 
obligated. They were F. A. Davis 
North British, Newark; E. Milton 
Hackney, Jr. state agent, Cen:ral_o 
Baltimore, Newark; C. J. Kanna’, Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, | sto" 
E. F. Langan, Yorkshire, Newark; A. B. 
Peterson, General of America. Nev 
York City; H. S. Roberts, FCA! New: 
ark; A. O. Robinson, Yorkshire, New 
York City; M. L. Whitson, Tovlis & 
Harding, New York City; H. L. W ain 
wright, FCAB, White Plains, N. © ., an 
Joseph Gomes, Service Fire, Ne\ York 
City. , ' 
Captain Harold Rafner, memoer 
the pond now in the Army, tol: som 
of his service experiences. 
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Inland Marine Lines Offer Needed 
Covers Against Transportation Risks 


ny local agent who desires to give 
an assured full commercial insurance 


must not overlook the basic trans- 


portation policy as well as parcel 
post, registered mail and trip transit 
policies, said Paul K. Mullen, assistant 


manager of the marine department of 
the National Union Fire when speaking 
before the inland marine sales sympo- 
sium of Pittsburgh Insurance Day on 
‘| 24 at the Hotel William Penn in 
Pittsburgh. He said many agents over- 
look the possibility of loss on property 
away from the premises, in transit by 
rail, motor truck, by water or by air 
and these hazards should be protected 
by a form of transportation policy. 

“Current conditions in our transporta- 
tion industries make it necessary, more 
than ever, to stress the need of this 
coverage,” said Mr. Mullen. “It is ad- 
mitted by most shippers that congestion 
at terminals is serious, and affects not 
only the merchandise designed and ship- 
ped for war but also the domestic ship- 
ments which are often delayed for weeks 
at the various assembly yards through- 
out the country. An illustration of this 
point was brought out by a prominent 
oil company recently when they advised 
facilities at St, Louis were so congested 
that they found it necessary to reroute 
their shipments to Chicago and then to 
the East. 

“As more and more finished products 
move into the hands of the nation’s car- 
riers, the possibility of losses in transit 
increases proportionately, losses which 
may be months in adjustment and on 
which a large amount of detail work 
must be done, and while the transporta- 
tion policy will not eliminate all of the 
paper work required, it will result in a 
more expedient, and in many cases a 
— complete reimbursement to the 
shipper. 





Coverage Available 


“As in most marine lines, the coverage 
available varies according to the condi- 
tions surrounding the individual risk. A 
policy can be issued on the basis of the 
commonly known transit perils of fire, 
liglitning, tornado, flood, collision and 
derailment, to an all risks contract cov- 
ering every loss possibility except in- 
herent vice, loss of market or delay, and 
the risk of war, 

in some cases we find that the ship- 
per has given little thought to the values 
that may be exposed to one loss, in 
others a complete reliance on the car- 
rier for the settlement of losses, with 
th overlooking of losses as a result of 
the so-called ‘Acts of God’, which are 
no: reimbursable under the uniform bill 
ol lading issued by a common carrier. 
I most common of these are lightning, 
flo od and windstorm, and it is seldom 
{hot a carrier is responsible for loss re- 
siting from strikes, riot or civil com- 
"tion, Then, too, a shipper may have 
In the past received prompt and quick 
‘“‘lements based on a competitive situa- 
between railroads, which condition 
's 10 longer a fact with the roads carry- 
all of the freight they can handle 
more waiting for their attention. 

, On the other hand, shipments are 
truck, it has been the custom to de- 
| on the protection under the I.C.C. 

‘orsement, which unfortunately, does 
i! provide a limit adequate to the needs 
nost shippers. These limits, as you 

Ww, amount to only $1,000 on any one 

ck and not exceeding $2,000 in a 

‘strophe. In addition to this, we 
‘in have the question of legal liability 


to consider, which leaves those losses 
previously mentioned, unprovided for, 
and at the shippers own risk. 

“It is to eliminate this loss possibility 
that you should insist that the trans- 
portation contract be given thorough 
consideration by your client, and that 
every insurable form of loss on goods 
in the hands of common carriers should 
be covered. The premium charge for 
this contract is modest, the rates rang- 
ing normally from 1 to 10 cents per $106, 
depending on the degree of coverage 
desired, limit of liability any one loss, 
susceptibility of the property to damage, 
the annual volume of shipments made, 
and the percentage by the various car- 
riers, that is, by rail, truck or water. 

Parcel Post Coverage 


“During the past month the question 
of parcel post coverage has come very 
much to the fore, this being the result 
of an increase in parcel post rates in 
the recently enacted tax bill, and also 
because of an increase in losses on par- 
cel post shipments, which is a reflection 
of the postal departments’ manpower 
situation. The parcel post policy has 
always been a convenient method of 
insuring such shipments, However with 
the higher postal rates, plus the in- 
creased loss situation, it is imperative 
that you call to the attentior® of your 
clients using this transportation method, 
the advantages of this insurance policy; 
the primary one, of which from a labo1 
standpoint, is the elimination of the ne- 
cessity for your clients’ employes spend- 
ing their time insuring each parcel sep; 
arately at the post office, as well as in 
most cases, affording a less costly me- 


thod of providing protection on such 
shipments. 

“Parcel post insurance is sold in two 
forms, the coupon form or the open or 
monthly reporting form. The coupon 
form provides the most economic in- 
surance program for the shipper with 
annual values under $25,000 or $30,000. 
3oth forms are simple, from a detail 
standpoint, and require only entry either 
or. the stub of the coupon book or in the 
monthly reporting book, which the com- 
panies provide. The policy insures the 
safe arrival of the property at destina- 
tion and has few exclusions, none of 
which are sales deterrents. 

Rating of Risks 

“As in the basic transportation policy, 

the rates for this coverage vary for the 


‘open form while the coupon is consistent, 


each coupon having a premium value of 
5 cents. Again we have risks rated, in- 
sofar as the open form is concerned, 
strictly on their merits. It is necessary 
only to know the annual volume of ship- 
ments and the loss experience for a 
three year period. These factors will 
enable the company to arrive at a rate. 

“Of the several basic transportation 
policies commonly sold, there is none 
providing a broader form of coverage 
than the registered mail policy, and con- 
sidering the changes in personnel which 
have come about in most businesses in 
the last two years, it seems appropriate 
to touch on this form of transportation 
insurance, which is apt to be overlooked 
because of the limited demand. If you 
have among your assureds a bank or a 
similar financial institution that may use 
this form of service, you should give 
thought to the sales possibilities of this 
contract. 

“The policies are fitted again, as in 
most marine lines, to the individual risks. 
Where the volume of shipments is less 
than $2,000,000 annually, it is generally 
recommended that the policy be subject 
to annual adjustment, whereas on risks 
shipping in excess of this amount, a 
monthly or daily report plan is worked 
out. On either of these two plans the 
rating is done by the company at the 
end of each month, and the assured 
billed for the premium. As stated be- 
fore, changes which have been accelerat- 
ed, might give you the opportunity to 
write one of these excellent income 
producers.” 





Yocum Describes Personal Lines of 


Inland Marine Agents Should Sell 


All risk inland marine covers insuring 
personal lines were strongly advocated 
by Don A. Yocum, regional representa- 
tive of the National Surety Marine, 
when addressing the marine sales forum 
on April 24 during the Pittsburgh Insur- 
ance Day program at the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. The only hazards 
excluded under such broad contracts 
are those inherent or within the control 
of the assured. The basic exclusions are 
deterioration, moth and vermin, inherent 
vice and the risks of war. 

The basic policy used for these per- 
sonal lines, said Mr. Yocum, is known 
as a scheduled property floater, to which 
is attached forms or endorsements to 
modify the text to compensate for the 
peculiarities of the particular type of 
property to be insured. The attachment 
of the form or endorsements makes the 
complete contract in the same manner 
as the basic fire policy is made a com- 
plete contract by the attaching of differ- 
ent forms. The complete policy is then 
designated by the names applying to 
the form which has been attached, 
commonly known as camera floater, coin 
collection, gold and_ silverware, gun, 
musical instruments, physicians instru- 
ments, radium, scientific instruments, 
sports equipment, stamp collection and 
wedding presents. 

Same Basic Form for All Policies 


“While this same form of basic con- 
tract could be used to insure fine arts, 
furs, jewelry, personal effects, house- 


holders’ personal property (which is 
not permitted in Pennsylvania and a 
few other states at present) the popu- 
larity of policies insuring such items is 
great enough to warrant printing of 
specific policies for such items,” con- 
tinued Mr. Yocum. “In other words, all 
personal property is really insured by 
the same basic form of policy, the spe- 
cific endorsements merely providing a 
means for eliminating exclusions that 
do not apply and including provisions 
to take care of inherent hazards or ex- 
aggerated exposure peculiar to the 
nature of the property. 

“Tt is unnecessary to master sixteen 
different policies, but really only one, 
with the application of a little common 
sense as relates to the specific articles, 
even though the rates vary. With this 
understanding, an agent should feel 
much more confident in discussing, rec- 
ommending and selling such policies. 

“The intense campaign being con- 
ducted by casualty companies for resi- 
dence and outside theft policies and 
their advertising statements have left 
an impression in the minds of many 
that inland marine policies covering per- 
sonal property are no longer necessary. 
This impression has been intensified by 
the recent broadening of the fire and 
extended coverage policy to include 
coverage away from the premises up to 
10%, maximum $1,000. Since these claims 
practically have gone unchallenged, it is 
my purpose to point out the fallacy of 
this impression. 


“In most states a discussion would be 








Inland Marine Supervisor 


A large company has an opening in the 
middle west to head their Inland Marine de- 
partment. This position has a starting salary 
of $5000 with good promotion for the right man. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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made.on the basis of combination of 
residence and outside theft, fire and ex 
tended coverage as compared to the 
householders comprehensive — personal 
property floater, since both combina- 
tions cover personal property generally. 
Unfortunately the householders compre- 
hens've personal property floater has 
not been approved in Pennsylvania so 
that there is no point in discussing that 
policy at length. 


Personal Effects Floater Needed 


“Although there is no other way to 
insure personal property generally 
against theft from the domicile except 
with the theft policy, there is still a 
definite place and need for the floater 
policies in a high percentage of cases; 
even a need for the personal effects 
policy even though the residence policy 
covers theft outside the premises. 

“The big weakness of the combina- 
tion of theft, fire and extended cover- 
age is that no damage except from such 
specifically insured hazards is covered. 
Let us examine some typical damage 
constantly, mostly, occurring 
from the premises: 


losses 
away 

“Diamonds split, chipped and cracked 
(photostatic copies of two drafts for 
same agent withif three weeks); paint- 
ings, etchings and drawings ripped, cut 
and smeared; fur coats scorched by hot 
radiators; luggage and contents cut and 
damaged by rough handling and water 
in transit; jewelry damaged while being 
worked upon (furs also that are insured 
by jewelry-fur policy). 

“Also clothing and sports equipment 
in clubhouse lockers damaged by flood 
and backing up of sewers; various ar- 
ticles damaged by animals (pets and 
otherwise); jewelry and watches broken 
or smashed by dropping to tile floors 
and pavements; also heavy articles 
crushing same (including human feet); 
jewelry, cameras and other valuable 
property lost overboard from boats and 
also into sewers; watches damaged by 
lake and sea water while worn in swim- 
ming (bathtubs also); personal effects 
damaged by incoming tide at seaside; 
oriental rugs and clothing stained and 
ruined by spilling of foods, liquors, acids 
and paints and fireplace soot and 
smudge. 

“Also contents of automobile com- 
pletely loaded for a long distance tour, 
totally destroyed by fire and there are 
also many other cases where the 10% 
outside limit is insufficient. 


Four Classes of Assureds 


“How can you use inland marine float- 
ers to advantage? There are four or 
more classes of assureds where distinct 
advantages appear: 

“1. Individuals of modest means ‘hav- 
ing a relatively large investment in items 
insurable under floaters who are willing 
to pay a modest premium, $5 or $10 
minimums or a little more, for com- 
plete protection and are not interested 
in insuring other items except possibly 
against fire. The concentration of value 
in their case (and the resultant hazard) 
is of such proportion that certain items 
become the paramount issue when in- 
surance protection is thought of. I’m 
thinking of the young lady with her 
first fur coat, watch or engagement ring 
or perhaps all three. 

“2. Individuals who use items, insur- 
able under floaters, in their profession 
or occupation—such as musicians, pho- 
tographers, golf pros, physicians and 
stirgeons, engineers, professors, scien- 
tists, stamp and coin dealers. These 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Automobile Premiums of Fire 


Companies Decreased 7% in 1943 


Total Net Income Last Year Was $146,000,000 ‘Compared With 
$155,000,000 in 1942 and With $275,000,000 in 1941 


Net automobile fire, theft, collision 
and comprehensive coverage premiums 
written by stock fire and marine insur- 
ance companies in 1943 amounted to ap- 
proximately $146,000,000. This compares 
with the record high registered in 1941 
of $275,000,000 and with $155,000,000 in 
1942, The drop in 1942 from 1941 
amounted to 43% and the moderate de- 
cline last year from 1942 of $9,000,000 
was only 7%. The results of the last 
two years are in reverse of those for 
several years up to 1942. The year 1939, 
1940 and 1941 were the top years of all 
time for fire company automobile under- 
writers. 

The Travelers Fire, which has been 
one of the leaders in the automobile field 
for several years, took first place among 
the companies in 1943 with premiums in 
excess of $6,000,000. The Hartford Fire 
was second last year while the perennial 
leaders until 1943, the General Exchange 
and Home of New York, dropped to 
third and seventh places respectively. 

The 1942 premiums were about equal 
to those of 1938, when the figure was 
$156,900,000, and with those of 1936, when 
premiums amounted to $157,200,000. In 
1937 they had risen to $188,000,000. Au- 
tomobile underwriters today feel cheer- 
ful when they compare with last year’s 
writings those of 1935, when pre- 
miums amounted to only $104,525,000, 
- and with 1934, one of the depression 
years, when production was just over 
$81,000,000. During the years 1934-1941 
inclusive automobile premiums increased 
by about 330%, but this has been re- 
duced considerably, of course, by the 
falling off in income in 1942 and 1943. 


Combined Coverage Companies 


igures appearing in the tables that 
follow include writings of fire and ma- 
rine companies and also automobile fire 
and collision premiums of a few stock 
‘surers which write full coverage auto- 
modile policies, combining the fire and 
casualty risks in a single company con- 
Several companies that operate 
xclusively in Western states and write 
cmbined fire-casualty automobile poli- 
ces are not included in these tables and 
‘ rough estimate of the fire coverage 
receipts is included in the premium in- 
‘ome total for 1943, 
he net premium production figure for 
! will certainly not be reached for 
veral years after the war, but then it 
ikely to be surpassed. Prices of new 
«\\tomobiles will be higher than before 
° present war and the demand for cars 
W i be tremendous for several years. 
\utomobile premiums were much high- 





er last year than was expected generally 
when 1943 opened. The drop in 1942 
from 1941 exceeded 40% and with no 
new cars being manufactured and with 
severe rationing of gasoline and tires 
the feeling was prevalent that many 
thousands of car owners with “A” cards 
would store their machines rather than try 
to operate. Payments for license plates, 
use tax stickers and insurance, were all 
cost factors judged likely to discourage 
car owners from keeping their cars go- 
ing. But fears of underwriters that pre- 
miums would continue downward to a 
radical degree were not justified. Not 
only were the vast majority of usable 
automobiles kept on the roads last year 
but they were insured. 
Finance Business 

The largest sufferers in premium pro- 
duction in 1942 were, naturally, those in- 
surance companies which depended chief- 
ly for automobile income upon large fi- 
nance accounts. With the end of new 
car production the finance business tend- 
ed to dry up quickly and today only a 
small amount exists, derived from time 
sales of second hand cars to war work- 
ers. Such insurance companies as Gen- 
eral Exchange of General Motors, Home 
of New York! Emmco of Indiana, Cal- 
vert Fire, Service, Aetna Fire and sev- 
eral others revealed the most drastic 
declines in premiums in 1942. In 1943 
General Exchange, the Home and Ser- 
vice Fire continued to show shrinkage 
in premiums whereas the Emmco, Cal- 
vert and Aetna either increased produc- 
tion or held close to 1942 levels. 

Maintenance of a relatively high level 
of production in 1943 means that local 
agents are not suffering too much from 
the war changes in the automobile field. 
With most car owners continuing to 
carry fire, theft and comprehensive cov- 
erage, and with many of them still in 
sured against collision risks, local agents 
are witnessing a gradual shrinkage in 
automobile premiums, other than liabil- 
ity and property damage, rather than a 


drastic curtailment as was feared a 
couple of years ago. The reduction in 
premium costs on collision insurance 


given to holders of “A” and “B” gaso- 
line ration coupons will be continued in 
1944, as far as is known now, but not 
increased. If any change in rate struc- 
ture comes it is likely to be in the nature 
of higher charges for collision insur- 
ance. 

The loss ratio on automobile insurance, 
on a premium written and losses paid 
basis, rose to 75% or higher in 1942, as 
compared with under 50% in 1941. The 
high figure of 1942 is explained by the 


flood of losses sustained on premiums 
written on new cars in 1941 before auto- 
mobile manufacturing ceased. The drop 
in premiums in 1942 made the paid loss 
ratio look high although upon an earned 
premium basis the 1942 showing was not 
nearly so unfavorable. The 1943 loss 
ratio was again about 50% and results 
in the first quarter of 1944 indicate an 
upward trend for this year. 

In 1943 losses were relatively high due 
to many collisions in industrial areas 
where cars are concentrated in huge 
numbers. Added to the increased fre- 
quency of losses in some districts have 
been greater expenses, resulting from 


higher labor costs and costs of spare 
parts and other materials. Less et- 
ficient workmanship, resulting from the 
acute shortage of expert mechanics in 
garages and service stations, has not 
improved the loss ratio. Were it not for 
the lower exposure of cars kept off roads 
most of the time by gasoline and tire 
rationing the loss ratio last year would 
have been still higher. 

The 1943 automobile premium writings 
of stock fire and marine companies ap- 
pear in the following table in the order 
of their total net production, together 
with comparative figures for 1942, 1941 
and 1940: 


1943 1942 1941 1940 
ERAMGIESS  OUNEN Foon ccacuess stu $ 6,173,515 $ 4,895,163 $ 5,115,160 $ 4,136,753 
Bisetined Mites: osc cecacucn: 5,535,869 5,971,590 8,741,210 7,760,264 
General Exchange Ins, Corp.... 5,453,169 8,459,795 39,620,518 25,283,257 
American Automobile Fire.... 5,104,232 4,706,090 4,863,192 4,059,882 
Automobile of Hartford........ 4,113,912 4,125,621 4,661,686 3,925,315 
Firemen’s of Newark.......... 3,757,956 3,704,913 3,892,864 3,055,460 
Home of New York............ 3,719,226 5,950,720 26,081,499 25,094,142 
Trinity Universal, Texas....... 3,213,800 3,391,328 1,327,472 873,297 
National Fire, Hartford........ 3,069,676 3,241,156 4,847,414 4,117,727 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire...... 2,610,671 2,509,800 2,705,839 2,147,986 
Insurance Co. of N. A.......... 2,519,881 2,686,697 3,891,448 3,287 696 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford...... 2,356,581 2,494,008 7,040,806 5,770,727 
Abtstate Fite, Ui ce. ccc ccccnue 2,133,752 1,706,416 1,725,934 1,109,796 
Commercial Standard, Texas... 2,130,498 1,720,150 561,938 550,866 
General of America............ 2,125,291 2,067,648 2,224,510 1,857,997 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 2,097,341 2,121,620 2,601,775 2,048,126 
Pivemaits Fund: << vc cesccvedice 2,031,291 2,148,496 3,235,598 2,890,391 
COMEUAEE acccc vaxsmetednoas 1,908,215 1,933,080 5,254,171 3,197,657 
American Indemnity, Texas.... 1,880,371 2,038,910 775,017 553,621 
Federal of New Jersey......... 1,825,170 2,244,335 2,807,461 2,434,631 
Springfield Fire & Marine..... 1,798,420 1,905,108 2,540,813 2,055,474 
Fidelity-Phenix ...........-.+6 1,687,764 2,050,603 3,931,744 3,183,968 
PN 0 Se 1,655,860 1,258,128 7,195,926 6,697,020 
Employers’ Fire: ..<<.0-c00sces 1,644,969 1,492,805 1,578,104 1,296,464 
Employers Casualty, Texas.... 1,560,871 319,275 373,149 336,006 
National Union Fire ........... 1,505,628 1,856,179 3,339,546 2,406,118 
American of Newark..........- 1,417,494 2,103,166 2,099,413 1,606,663 
ey ee Peer er Te 1,275,255 771,895 6,271,470 2,340,278 
Great America << . <<< coiccaies 1,273,142 1,297,433 1,526,146 1,265,813 
Fire Association of Phila....... 1,206,827 1,291,821 4,629,799 4,224,842 
Northern of New York........ 1,199,206 1,380,661 1,713,891 1,533,034 
Milwaukee Mechanics 1,190,019 1,173,222 1,232,740 967,562 
Potssade O80 Goes iteceseses 1,169,252 1,099,479 1,339,029 1,333,805 
GTR cia vac x ins duelenedac 1,165,795 1,311,164 1,933,396 1,691,399 
Pmemes DH@h) accu eencapesnas 1,094,373 1,250,992 1,752,978 1,577,258 
WR ano De caagewecaaius 1,083,196 915,840 463,394 256,892 
Illinois National Casualty...... 1,072,482 915,818 259,617 248,246 
Zankers & Shippers.........-- 1,044,322 1,328,033 2,287,267 2,419,164 
Presa Dis@oiciccccackoaanarse 1,042,652 1,329,856 2,436,477 2,200,300 
7 ROE eA VE 1,041,641 508,458 921,700 780,418 
Premier, Calif. .......----+--0- 1,036,460 1,257,061 pe? Lae 
Motors Ins. Corp.......--++-++> 929,959 1,174,182 1,448,943 9,941,093 
Camden Fire ...-.-.-cqseeese<- 928,423 990,398 1,725,426 1,817,483 
Service Fire ....-ceeseeecceees 914,574 2,391,374 4,960,325 4,206,793 
Ohio Farmers ....----++++++e:s 885,744 930,738 1,315,585 961,818 

884,067 947,741 1,193,849 1,026,705 


Royal of Liverpool......-.-+-+: 
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Liverpool & London & Globe 


\cricultural 


Universal of New Jersey....... 
Standard of New York......... 
Freeport Motor, Ill. ........... 
West American, Los Angeles.. 
Phoenix of Hartford........... 
Providence Washington ....... 
Oueen of America... ...6..52s00 
Zurich Fire of New York...... 
National Liberty ...... 600 sscas 
Ce ee 
Westchester Fire .3cicsscceevs 
Western Fire of Kamsas....... 


Pennsylvania Fire 


Northwestern National ........ 
Commercial Union of London.. 


Pearl Assurance 


Security of New Haven........ 
PAARATS FILE ise oe execs eves 


EKureka-Security F., 


American Fire & Cas........... 
Phoenix of London............. 
United States Fire... 5 osc 
Mercury or St; Paul. «<2 <0%....10 
Jersey,, New York sss sisiss0se5. 
London & Lancashire.......... 
Sun OF LOndOts. os oiscacevaveeys 


Boston 


Connecticut Fire, 0.5.6 .026006 de 
Pacific National Fire.......... 
American Eagle Fire .......... 
Merchants’ Fire of N. Y....... 
Aglas Of “LOUDON oc 0.66 oes eeve 
fie ae ae ak eee sr 
Concordia Pare osc. s6 dioied sees 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 
National-Ben Franklin ........ 
Scottish Union & National..... 
North British & Mercantile.... 
American General, Texas ...... 
New Hampshire Fire........ oe 
Piedmont Pare «oe csccsvscwseas 
London Assurance .......-.... 
Republic, Texas. .....<66ss0sic0» 
Millers National .............. 


Transportation 


Royal Exchange Assurance..... 
Central Surety Fire............ 
Northern of London .......... 
SNE. EWS. Sook a oa caaeegn kone 
Globe & Rutgers............... 
American Equitable of N. Y.... 
World Fire & Marine.......... 
oe Lt ee Te ee 
OTE FRWVET odode den bSa.6 dass 


Baltimore American ........... 
New Brunswick .........s0.0.. 


DERE BEE ods cs cbewewsaicns 
Commonwealth of N. Y........ 
Quaker City F. & M........... 
OROING BELO vase cisésiscacsaen 
Alliance of Philadelphia........ 
WAG ORE: aise geuuhaeshireasns tes 
Matine of London... 66666. <5: 
BANOUNE Bite i ks ss svo sence 
Alliance of England............ 


Mercantile 


Dubuque Fire & Marine....... 
Manufacturers Fire, Pa........ 
DANEI BAGG one khair cee eee 
Caledonian of Scotland........ 
Star Or AMOI. «ax ses <kee 
National Amer. Fire, Omaha... 
Mechanics & Traders.......... 
OT RSS SD | | eT A 
Granite: State ire. 2.003020 .00 
Michigan Fire & Marine...... 


1943 
884,067 
880,124 
851,189 
846,341 
829,426 
813,496 
803,619 
773,044 
752,737 
737,057 
682,107 
680,279 
678,922 
656,501 
649,126 
625,073 
624,519 
622,959 
608,785 
607,772 
586,683 
581,646 
553,112 
525,281 
525,177 
522,161 
521,117 
518,476 
495,805 
484,942 
482,266 
481,290 
477,199 
452,319 
448,466 
438,428 
438,428 
438,428 
424,576 
411,902 
404,270 
394,608 
393,978 
390,084 
389,345 
384,415 
374,686 
367,810 
366,922 
365,800 
359,658 
350,806 
335,960 
332,062 
322,641 
320,439 
307,502 
306,193 
305,888 
297,579 
290,089 
290,082 
285,618 
285,560 
283,486 
280,795 
278,279 
276,817 
274,992 
274,626 
267,454 
261,793 
256,513 
248,449 
238,017 
233,081 
228,033 
224,451 
220,933 
211,415 


Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 


—" 


_ 


1942 
947,741 
,232,963 
942,415 
544,537 
963,402 
852,413 
985,683 
814,067 
803,889 
596,758 
311,234 
851,242 
968,582 
582,792 
614,655 
647,004 
658,512 
619,429 
639,628 
645,681 
590,896 
465,862 
526,893 
556,041 
454,773 
664,017 
512,632 
551,365 
575,830 
594,809 
528,426 
533,062 
617,657 
478,459 
474,343 
432,240 
432,240 
432,240 
449,819 
485,977 
547,227 
506,490 
573,346 
467,012 
497,660 
454,041 
263,965 
403,353 
354,125 
418,939 
392,675 
418,754 
370,396 
333,885 
385,414 
340,394 
353,783 
115,114 
169,958 
329,865 
308,429 
296,026 
429,165 
214,287 
302,253 
355,859 
332,128 
209,406 
335,118 
268,578 
344,710 
125,223 
256,655 
214,563 
255,161 
312,303 
240,772 
438,752 
286,515 
223,934 


1941 
1,193,848 
1,973,630 
2,194,431 
2,008,508 
328,045 
1,101,092 
1,662,312 
1,136,728 
1,014,223 
682,288 
1,368,765 
3,746,937 
1,191,112 
562,523 
789,833 
892,297 
945,439 
746,850 
689,088 
718,932 
773,983 
177,449 
615,950 
940,142 
546,874 
1,272,902 
596,237 
981,843 
760,180 
1,003,119 
751,274 
974,230 
726,214 
554,492 
714,353 
454,167 
454,167 
454,167 
530,451 
862,161 
448,155 
1,060,915 
917,875 
675,722 
801,194 
784,347 
266,229 
909,305 
430,458 
722,055 
540,220 
723,021 
536,341 
514,149 
1,401,356 
645,162 
507,812 
506,255 
749,387 
269,481 
383,718 
391,822 
489,455 


437,788 

85,200 
474,046 
270,080 
474,046 
334,580 
689,926 
192,685 
322,748 
500,640 
316,930 
435,020 
360,094 


335,044 
208,636 


1940 
1,026,705 
1,679,153 
1,760,151 
1,698,549 

280,515 
1,258,116 
1,401,754 

972,902 

877,970 

619,393 
1,403,669 
3,462,565 

906,511 

586,314 

684,769 

754,815 

742,904 

887,816 

494,993 

558,219 

924,632 

124,222 

536,285 

937,975 

405,745 
1,107,407 

560,724 

952,003 

599,864 

845,886 
1,366,417 

429,193 

653,770 

423,485 

639,795 

356.470 

356,470 

356,470 

433,350 

824,248 

484,936 

895,857 

454,693 

571,201 

297,232 

605,601 

157,003 

463,110 

300,589 

554,708 

397,077 

784,024 

315,167 

478,006 
1,642,807 

366,276 

400,380 

522,833 

774,568 

175,814 

329,671 

312,652 

367,008 

369,866 

411,279 

171,832 

421,361 

315,167 

823,038 

167,120 

383,624 

354,657 

268,810 

382,528 

305,888 

260,004 

241,711 


1943 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire...... 208,608 
BhOde Usland 26.6 os cincicdesie cos 206,754 
CarOlinn = sar tnts oi caciionaencagins 204,026 
TUTROOSUME 5 Be cisco. coats e 4. 0a 203,722 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 203,722 
Orient of Hartford. 26502 ..<80.< 203,337 
City ot New Votk...6.00 55 cs 203,112 
Commerce of Glens Fal!s....... 202,468 
Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia.. 193,092 
Globe & Republic of America.. 191,977 
MORIN Sr on hate se ee 183,999 
BoM REI: se. ooats cc arestercae Coc ore aie 183,421 
Merchants of Denver.......... 181,722 
Homeland of America.......... 181,318 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa... 177,581 
TUB CHOTIES BIKE | 6 6 Scae Cis-cteerels ep 170,380 
American Motorists ........... 169,005 
Patriotic of America... .....5 167,273 
Commercial Union of N. Y..... 166,224 
American Alliance ............. 166,010 
CO REGION Yo ca cthosccoee Gans e ciee 160,911 
First American Fire ............ 160,674 
PUI EAE 55 t5-creiste ak ere ocewiers 159,394 
*Western National .......0.....%. 158,282 
Manhattan Fire & Marine..... 157,711 
Philadelphia F. .& M.. ...6.4..0.5. 157,492 
United Firemen’s, Pa. ......... 153,642 
St. Louis Fire & Marine....... 153,018 
MAREE RE MOB fickle ccinteneinses 152,196 
New York Underwriters....... 148,387 
Knickerbocker of N. Y......... 146,382 
Prudential. G, BUN. Vices 146,115 
Anchor of Rhode Island....... 145,048 
Buckeye Union Cas., Ohio..... 144,538 
Imperial of New York......... 143,399 
Safeguard of New York........ 142,795 
Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore.. 141,743 
Allemannia’ Pires ses ois secs ees 139,506 
Sea of Diverpool «<i0sonsacoees 137,491 
Birst National iis cnasisccenwee's 136,011 
GOOTRIA: TORIC ocakciedesesuces 135,611 
Rail WROVORE. 65.5055 .cseexap ies 135,611 
Reliance of Philadelphia....... 128,728 
Sun Underwriters ............. 123,586 
National (Grange. os caswisediec ss 123,055 
Caledonian American ...*...... 119,108 
RO RRR G ccs wins ba gieescau cae 118,468 
Preferred Wise 6 kisses ges vace 117,266 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 115,186 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 113,199 
Washington Assurance, N. Y... 113,077 
Columbia of New York........ 112,671 
Standard of Hartford.......... 111,881 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance ...... 105,699 
Franklin National ......s00%+ 105,246 
Transcontinental «....... 0.200% 105,246 
American & Foreign........... 102,007 
Skandia Insurance Co.......... 101,221 
National Reserve. se6. .04e0cvanie 98,088 
Eauitable-F;. €6..M..'s0.5 5606060 96,988 
Swiss Re-Insurance ........... 94,242 
Associated F. & M............ 91,071 
American Fire, Texas.......... 90,356 
ital Home icce.c. eavssshe evade 88,343 
Palatine of London............. 86,966 
ADAH © soisioikiearcivisga ts ere a digncnee 86,145 
RON 68a da Oe SESE 85,468 
Bederal UWION: «i oci-c os seas cece 85,006 
British & Foreign Marine...... 85,006 
RA CRNO Ng. Monat hie ica petit aeaNe eae 84,983 
TORIC Ol ALORGOR «ees acs er 90. <cuens 84,792 
Maryland: (Hite) in swccewnneioss 83,072 
Philadelphia National:......... 80,455 
American Home Fire.......... 76,660 
Eagle Fire of New York....... 76,642 
Gentury dof Scotland 605 sins +0 76,357 
Northwestern Fire & Marine.. 73,695 
(General: Security 656122005. 00ss 72,215 
Law Winn tc ROCK jie 5.365020 2% 72,069 


1942 
194,863 
262,663 
84,979 
169,958 
169,957 
216,338 
339,915 
225,331 
206,691 
213,066 
222,712 
194,643 
241,673 
221,777 
209,324 
186,433 
155,116 
163,670 
139,711 
168,127 
178,355 
175,126 
167,466 
167,415 
235,571 
167,919 
146,359 
40,520 
159,906 
150,005 
161,387 
173,104 
152,118 
154,387 
136,602 
142,264 
151,127 
154,581 
168,748 
133,911 
169,957 
169,957 
137,794 
110,031 
116,852 
150,831 
101,163 
144,556 
126,993 
132,795 
147,082 
107,330 
93,831 
6,629 
111,125 
111,125 
109,355 
98,999 
100,407 
118,962 
100,951 
81,620 
98,026 
71,515 
157,253 
91,128 
49,628 
91,129 
91,129 
66,996 
161,600 
77,791 


86,963 
83,882 


(Continued on Page 38) 


1941 
232,793 
327,064 
374,694 
749,388 
747,886 
247,889 
1,498,575 
233,511 
740,767 
310,311 
319,700 
308,743 
316,865 
245,272 
298,761 
268,170 
78,480 
243,470 
200,574 
197,323 
215,046 


429,911 


248,812 
252,124 
280,241 
243,215 
171,097 
189,768 
172,272 
206,125 
233,691 
186,297 
132,139 
141,615 
159,690 
135,389 
218,894 
249,291 
197,913 
206,445 
749,388 
749,387 
493,845 
115,228 
103,073 
122,177 

94,552 
172,920 
183,888 
116,808 
138,687 
125,471 
105,814 
267,303 
166,197 
166,197 
111,907 
108,345 
278,606 
200,623 

50,315 

79,155 
153,368 
149,287 


225,708 
105,617 


128,108 
109,412 
56,535 
325,582 
231,960 
80,897 
308,653 
182,731 
68,927 
139,839 
123,076 
380,176 
90,631 


232, i) 
241,767 
387.224 
774,567 
774," 68 
201,715 
1,263,479 
416,292 
675,975 
263,788 
25 213 
255,965 
400,094 
199,133 
458 626 
227 965 
181,340 
158,137 
163,931 
186,882 
299.937 
255,484 
225,810 
198,989 
205,481 
148,968 
229,694 
123,748 
97,803 
198,655 
128,869 
136,603 
378,414 
139,037 
230,710 
184,933 
174,926 
168,548 
232,961 
774,568 
774,568 
450,650 
119,600 
81,853 


82,296 
149,003 
156,319 

76,823 

00,665 
109,243 

89,119 
433,655 
141,179 
141,179 

74,669 

79,346 
265,791 
169,177 

39,411 

57,220 

86,079 
120,612 
177,959 

80,664 

76,550 

£9,603 


. 398,362 


12( 1451 
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war period will be more on a competi- 
tive footing with groups which do some 
business but derive a major 
their automobile premiums 


The Home of New York Fleet in 1943 
took from the Motors Group 
the lead in group standing among auto- 
mobile fire, theft, collision and compre- 
hensive underwriting companies in 1943, 
with both groups showing further de- 


General 
finance 
portion of 
from agency sources. 

Third place last year went to the 
Loyalty Group with $6,263,259, displac- 
ing the Hartford Fire Group which 
drops to fifth position. For 1943 fourth 
honors go to the Travelers Group which 
advanced from seventh place in 1942. 
The Travelers companies reported 1943 
net premiums of $6,173,515, against 
$4,895,163 the year before. The Hartford 
Fire Group shows net income of $5,807,- 
966, a drop of over $400,000 from 1942. 


clines in production due to absence of 
new cars and finance accounts. 
The General Motors Group went to the 
top in 1941 and retained the 
1942, Last year the Home Fleet, with 
net premiums of $6,779,497 went ahead 
Motors by about $400,000. 
the leading 
insurance for 


large 


post in 


of General 
soth 
writers of 
many years but for the duration of the 


groups have been 


financed car 











1943 1942 1941 1940 
Home of New York Fleet 
Home of New York.....0.....<.5 $ 3,719,226  $ 5,950,720 $26,081,499 $25,004,142 
Prandin Fire i). se. eves ices ses 680,279 851,242 3,746,937 3,462,565 
City of New York.............. 203,112 339,915 1,498,575 1,263,679 
National Liberty .............. 682,107 311,234 1,368,765 1,403,669 
Homestead Fire ............... 203,722 169,958 749,388 774,568 
New Brunswick Fire........... 305,888 169,958 749,387 774,568 
Georgia Home ................. 135,611 169,957 749,388 774,568 
Paul Revere Fire ............. 135,611 169,957 749,387 774,568 
(sibraltar Fire & Marine....... 203,722 169,957 747,886 774,568 
Baltimore American ........... 306,193 115,114 506,255 » 522,833 
CINTA 6s 6. oe 5-9 0 Bowie arate 204,026 84,979 374,694 387,284 
PRD rises cx2scdxsaon $ 6,779,497  $ 8,502,991 $37,322,161 $36,007,012 
General Motors Group 
General Exchange Ins. Corp.... $5,453,169 $ 8,459,795 $39,620,518 — $25,283,257 
Rotors: 108. GOED. 2.6 6sadescces 929,959 1,174,182 1,448,943 9,941.093 
es ee $ 6,383,128  $ 9,633,977 $41,069,461 $35,224,350 
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The America Fore Group, which 
dropped from fifth to sixth place in 


1943, had net premiums of $4,928,787, 
a decline of nearly $500,000. When auto- 
mobile manufacturing was permitted 
that group reported over $11,300,000 in 
1941 and was in third place. The Aetna 
Fire Group, which discontinued much 
of its finance business at the close of 
1941, had net premiums in 1943 of 
$3,928,962, a drop of $1,000,000 from 1942 


How Fire Company Groups Stand On Auto Producticn 


Other leading groups last year include 
the National of Hartford, Royal-} jver- 


pool, Insurance Company of rth 
America, Chubb & Son, Fireman’s ‘und, 
St. Paul, C. V. Meserole, General of 


America and Springfield Fire & \ rine, 
all of which topped the $2,000,000 


In the table published on thi 
succeeding pages, showing the 19 
come and comparative figures for 


inark, 
and 
13 in- 
1942, 











and of $6,500,000 from 1941. It was 1941 and 1940, the names of all com. 
passed in group standing in 1943 by the panies in a group are listed even 
Aetna Life Group, with premiums of though some of them do not write 
$4,235,603, almost the same income as automobile business or else reinsure 
in 1942, entirely their gross writings. 
1943 1942 1941 1940 
Loyalty Group 
MireMBr Ss sOL ON. J, Gok k cows te $ 3,757,956 $ 3,704,913 $ 3,892,864 $ 3,055,460 
Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 1,190,019 1,173,222 1,232,740 967,562 
Concordia of Milwaukee........ 438,428 432,240 454,167 356,470 
National-Ben Franklin ........ 438,428 432,240 454,167 356,470 
Retna oH, AOE NN alga reac once deans 438,428 432,240 454,167 356,470 
MO cosh on $ 6,263,259 $ 6,174,855 $ 6,488,105 $ 5,092,432 
Travelers Group 
PAVE IES | DIRE cs ong «do Chats $ 6,173,515 $ 4,895,163 $ 5,115,160 $ 4,136,753 
Charter aie Iite-<. 6.305 onset ens aaah ere ayacaks ae 
MUA) co hie cae s witha $ 6,173,515 $4,895,163 $ 5,115,160 $ 4,136,753 


Hartford Fire Group 























TI aMitOrd Wie bok Ho Fe EG bo cist $ 5,535,869 $5,971,590 $ 8&741,210 $ 7,760,264 
New York Underwriters........ 148,387 150,005 206,125 97,803 
Northwestern F. & M.......... 73,695 78,930 123,076 115,633 
GiGimenarnr UN. Vacs ch Sean poke. 31,415 26,534 38,849 34,492 
UAWAIE CRO PROBE a5 sista ss cleas eels’ 18,600 10,779 14,919 14,399 
PRG ccnaracate iN eaten stiteetes $ 5,807,966 $ 6,237,838 $9,124,179 $ 8,022,591 
America Fore Group 
Fidelity-PHeniK: « 6.ccsicesiedses $ 1,687,764 $ 2,050,603 $ 3,931,744  $ 3,183,968 
CEAGIB OIA: 5ack oslo. ic ieee 1,908,215 1,933,080 5,254,071 3,197,657 
Mamata TEIREs 55s. cikes Gee a nee 607,772 645.681 718,932 558.219 
American Basle. 0. scsi as ae oo 481,290 533.062 974,230 429.193 
Borst’ American Pire;.. i055... 160,674 175.126 429,911 299.937 
Matyland (Fire) oc ccccowewss 83,072 77,791 80,897 95,317 
MMOLANS, & 6: «cinders meritemnee $ 4,928,787 $ 5,415,343 $11,389,785 $ 7,764,291 
Aetna Life Group 
Automobile of Hartford........ $ 4,113,912 $ 4,125,621 $ 4,661,686  $ 3,925,315 
Standard of Hartford.......... 111,881 93,831 105,814 89,119 
Iowa Fire, Waterloo............ 9,810 11,871 17,762 19,585 
NN Ot 5 Se. $ 4,235,603 $ 4,231,323 $ 4,785,262 $ 4,034,019 
Aetna Fire Group r 
Mitte: GUND occncnsccsecevvses $ 2,356,581  $ 2,494,008 $ 7,040,806  $ 5,770.727 
Standard of New York......... 846.341 1,544,537 2,008,508 1,698,549 
PICA HEGEIRC: cae oese core sis 393,978 73,346 917,875 154,693 
World Fire & Marine.......... 332,062 333,885 514,149 $78,006 
A ne EP ee $ 3,928,962 $ 4,945,776 $10,481,338 $ 8,401,975 
National of Hartford Group a 
National (Fire .c.cccnciete ca dees $ 3,069,676 $ 3,241,156 $ 4,847,414 $ 1,117,727 
Mechanics & Traders.......... : 228,033 240,772 360,094 305,88 
Franklin National ......:....+. 105,246 111,125 166,197 141,179 
Transcontinental ...........++. 105,246 111,125 166,197 141,179 
ee ora $ 3,508,201 $ 3,704,178 $ 5,539,902 $ 4,705,975 
Royal-Liverpool Groups Lf 
Royal of Liverpool............. $ 884,067 $ 947,741 $ 1,193,849 $ 1/267") 
Liverpool & London & Globe.. 884,06 947,741 1,193,848 rect 
Queen of America............5+ 752,737 803,889 1,014,223 2 “| 
NOWAK BING: ccc cicsclesin es arenes 290,089 308,429 ° 383,718 mee 
Star of America...........+.0+- 238,017 255,161 316,930 se 
American & Foreign, N. Y...... 102,007 109,355 111,907 a 
POGUERE CIID 5 ocseqcitieleen see es 85,006 91,129 109,412 89,00). 
British & Foreign Marine..... 85,006 91,129 56,535 ve 
Thames & Mersey Marine..... 51,003 54,677 33,921 1 346 
Caprtal of California......... 5. 34.002 36,451 44,626 37°33 
Seaboard of Baltimore......... 34,002 36,451 44,646 eae! 
ee ee, $ 3,440,003 $ 3,682,153 $ 4,503,615  $ 3 708,80 


(Continued 


on Page 40) 
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Moore Views Automobile Future 


(Continued from Page 1) 


transportation numbered 34,400,000, exclu- 
sive of military vehicles and tax exempt 
publicly owned vehicles, the total number 
of which excluded vehicles was 382,000. 
The demands of war abruptly cut off the 
manufacture of automobiles for civilian 
needs, thereby placing upon existing equip- 
ment a trenemdously increased load, As 
the years have gone by without provision 
for normal vehicular replacements, that 
load has been greatly augmented not only 
because of the normal wearing out of such 
physical equipment but also because of con- 
tinuing obsolescence of cars still in use, 
mounting costs of repair parts and labor, 
etc. There has been much discussion as 
to what number of vehicles represents the 
country’s absolute minimum transportation 
requirements without any regard whatever 
to increased facilities or greater comfort 
to the public, Most economists and analysts 
agree upon approximately 20,000,000 motor- 
vehicles as representing that minimum— 
which the present-day transportation has 
now approached if not already reached— 
and yet there has been no definite an- 
nouncement as to a concrete manufacturing 
and replacement program. It therefore 
behooves those depending upon the service 
rendered by such vehicles—whether as 
their own property or the property of 
others—to make the most efficient and 
careful use thereof and to exert the ut- 


most care to retard obsolescence and 
breakdown and thereby to keep existing 
equipment in service. 

Insurance represents one of the best 
media for so doing because it is ever at 
hand to provide for the cost of such re- 
pairs and, within established restrictions, 
even to provide replacements. 
Consideration of Adequate Premiums 

Probably one of the greatest lessons 
learned from present-day automotive equip- 
ment “hardships” is the education of au- 
tomobile owners as to the immediate bene- 
fits of insurance and also for the future. 
As an indication that this lesson has been 
recognized, even after nearly three years 
of war the volume of automobile phvsical 
damage premiums has not reached the low 
levels originally predicted. 

On the other hand, present-day condi- 
tions would seem to dictate that the time 
for at least one “vision” has arrived. That 
is the need to recognize now that once 
automobile manufacture can be resumed— 
particularly when peace comes, as it surely 
will—there will be a great demand for new 
cars not only to replace those whose trans- 
portation value has been completely ex- 
hausted but also to satisfy the market for 
those people who, through higher wages 
and other means, are perhaps for the first 
time in their lives able to purchase such 
equipment. Again economists differ as: to 





Automobile Fire Premiums for 1943 


(Continued from Page 34) 


1943 1942 1941 1940 

Southern Fire, Durham........ 70,610 60,277 67,476 74,790 
Hamilton Fire ..6ssc0sss00 68,602 101,122 2,131 63,474 
Rochester American ........... 67,043 67,661 79,311 65,950 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 67,043 67,661 79,310 65,950 
Birmingham, Ala. ............. 66,849 39,080 214,717 188,005 
Western of Canada............ 62,091 66,746 123,772 118,361 
Union Marine & General...... 61,457 58,543 68,439 59,587 
Columbia Fire of Dayton....... 60,319 89,496 89,337 68,369 
Atlantic Mutual ............... 59,779 54,813 63,255 29,322 
South Carolina. ...csccscecceses 56,128 48,343 79,064 115,504 
Selected Risks Fire of N. J.... 54,546 92,400 60,901 76,943 
New England Fire............. 52,853 55,983 74,659 60,427 
PRRENOL AMER: sicccssonnvcavre ces 51,458 54,312 72,257 59,504 
ee ee ee 50,942 49,631 253,383 952,068 
Standard Marine ...:.5.0006050: 49,709 46,045 97,654 57,796 
Reinsurance Corp. ..s..c0.0. 49,177 43,679 42,734 24,254 
Union & Phenix Espanol....... 48,510 31,124 31,053 20,356 
National Security Fire......... 47,248 50,376 72,964 61,644 
Wee Peat Bive oi ssiccescisess. 42,160 9,457 a er, 
British General) ..c cio soisss0cess 40,340 61,111 87,740 69,176 
Metropolitan Fire Re........... 38,629 —13,611 134,131 409,265 
London & Provincial........... 36,084 38,928 61,748 51,193 
DORON. og cceepakenat estes aes 34,002 36,451 44,646 37,335 
Capital of California........... 34,002 36,451 44,626 37,335 
Massachusetts F. & M......... 33,841 34,036 39,846 33,164 
County Fire of Philadelphia... 33,841 34,036 39,846 33,164 
ORES. TWIG os 5555 cases sess 33,636 76,310 143,442 70,554 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hrtfd. 31,645 —19,792 122,391 696,423 
Citizens of New Jersey........ 31,415 26,534 38,849 34,492 
American Reserve ..........-+- 31,237 —7,384 179,341 80,826 
MEE a0 sa eh bon she + Sew eekS 30,159 44,748 44,068 34,184 
NE Sa, ou cagwese sss 29,797 39,293 55,954 33,986 
Netherlands ....<..0s0sss00000s 28,049 28,712 116,911 36,248 
International of N. Y........... 25,967 59,731 231,408 34,975 
Pacific Coast Fire ..<00<00si00. 25,452 29,187 46,613 40,228 
ee ET ee ee 25,158 19,173 18,722 11,151 
Eendon & Scottish. ..s....0000.50: 23,957 39,866 116,008 109,109 
Excelsior of Syracuse.......... 22,275 24,729 25,623 21,781 
Great Eastern Fire ........... 21,955 25,735 26,754 23,126 
Ap ASE FPSLE 4. vsswicsvssee sicais 18,600 10,779 14,919 14,399 
SERENE << 2c hash caesasa me sewh oy 19,371 17,515 18,421 10,444 
SeattGh AASMRTECA: 66:05 ois-nsiaw ee 000s 15,855 20,544 44,473 34,487 
Se ee re 15,288 8,392 Seon 4,742 
Virginia Fire & Marine........ 13,773 , 17,278 24,051 17,122 
PEERED. cock a centre ne Sons ota 10,268 13,731 es ee 
Spe) TER Sisiin ss cstniss ae sisteieees 9,810 11,871 17,762 19,585 
Christiana (General a.o6s0.cs <5 9,676 15,467 7,665 16,690 
Cie EMER. bio cnc cicie's wares 7,412 7,997 13,046 8,973 
BEG: SNORE 55 so ncesnsenconet ss 6,101 19,476 413,202 314,693 
MIMCEWIE. Ak SUG cabo ones cos 5,469 30,414 34,880 57,640 
Bacle of Newath....0...<c.s020 2,626 27,694 41,721 27,517 
SerStRGION: TRE. 6 oe.ncsics nis nade 1,817 5,508 1,924 18,409 
National Foe Diss. cicsois sons 248 39,068 318,151 217,497 

DRA cae Y iei 128 —4 5 85,017 


Birmingham, Pitts. 


* Formerly Occidental. 


what those renlacements and new markets 
will represent numerically. A comparison 
of the present-day minimum of 20,000,000 
vehicles with the pre-war level of 34,400,- 
000 would seem to indicate that sheer re- 
placement alone will account for more than 
14,000,000 new vehicles—certainly a heavy 
tax upon the industry for a number of 
years to come even under the most efficient 
and expanding manufacturing methods. A 
sudden upward rush of such motor vehicle 
purchases, plus the increased insurance 
consciousness of the driving public, cer- 
tainly indicates the need for a vision as 
to the companies’ future financial stability 
because a very rapid increase in liabilities 
accepted under insurance policies might 
prove dangerous unless the companies’ fi- 
nancial status through premium and, other 
income keeps proportionate pace therewith. 
It seems axiomatic to assume that existing 
premium volumes on that portion of pres- 
ent-day equipment which is insured can- 
not be maintained indefinitely because 
even present artificially swollen car 
values grow less from year to year 
and there are as yet no new automo- 
biles being manufactured, the premiums 
upon which normally assist in main- 
taining premium volume levels. A for- 
ward looking viewpoint, therefore, seems 
to dictate a reasonably early considera- 
tion of the necessity for adequate pre- 
miums now particularly in the event of 
an early resurgence of car production. 

Yet eventually those premium volumes 
can be greatly augmented—and no doubt 
far beyond the high levels of pre-war 
years—by intensified and improved insur- 
ance selling methods on the part o6 in- 
surance producers on the one hand and 
on the other hand by still greater study 
by the insurance companies and willing- 
ness on their part to provide the broader 
protection needed by those who will pur- 
chase and operate those automobiles. In 
other words, the producers who have the 
first and, direct contacts with automobile 
owners can still better serve both the pub- 
lic and themselves than they have in the 
past, by increasing those contacts, by a 
greater study of the insuring public’s re- 
quirements and by recognizing that even 
though single premiums for certain forms 
of insurance may individually seem small, 
the automobile or any single coverage 
thereon is but a part of the public’s entire 
insurable interest. Automobile insurance 
should be sold along with other forms of 
protection. It would seem that the com- 
panies must consider a broader protection 
to the public, offered in still more sim- 
plified form. Stated in other terms, selling 
methods and forms of protection must be 
thoroughly studied and revised even to the 
extent of forgetting “those things that are 
behind and pressing forward to the things 
that are before.” 


Auto Manufacturers Planning 

Not least of the encouraging factors 
appearing on future horizons is the en- 
thusiasm shown by the manufacturing in- 
dustry itself. Automobile engineers who 
are planning for the years to come indi- 
cate that not only will they build a more 
efficient and more economical automobile 
but one within the reach of markets here- 
tofore untouched. There are those who say 
that new automobiles will cost more 
when again available, but there are 
also others who say with equal em- 
phasis that such greater costs, if 
they should exist, will be but tem- 
porary and that much of the labor and 
engineering skill now expended in meeting 
the demands of the war eventually will 
be directed into manufacturing channels 
for peace, thereby not only permitting 
maintenance of present living standards 
and wage scales but at the same time 
creating compensating economies in man- 
ufacture. 

Even before the war there was concern 
in many quarters regarding the problem 
of transportation fuels, augmented by the 
tremendous—almost unbelievable—daily de- 
mand for gasoline made by the war-ma- 
chine and many pessimists have felt that 
within a generation or two the “every-day” 
man will be forced back to the transpor- 
tation facilities of years ago. It has been 
rather satisfactorily established that the 
world’s underground oil supply has not 
reached such a stage of exhaustion as to 


— 


cause worry for some generations to come 
although there have been indications that 
the costs of such fuel must inevitably rise. 
While yet in its initial stages, a very in- 
teresting development recently was an- 
nounced which may have an important 
bearing upon future driving habits and 
costs and that is the discovery that cheap 
fuel gasoline possibly can be developed in 
quantity from various vegetable forms, 
This prediction is far from fantastic, par- 
ticularly when one recalls the wonders per- 
formed by the late George Washington 
Carver with the lowly peanut, the corn- 
stalk and the cotton plant! A _ rescarch 
professor of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has recently announced discovery 
of a relatively simple and inexpensive 
process for producing automotive fuel from 
such vegetable products as wood, sugar- 
cane, potatoes, grasses, etc. The announce- 
ment intimates that such production can 
be made relatively simple and inexpensive— 
for example, it is reported that from one 
hundred long tons of sugar-cane the proc- 
ess developed 2,980 gallons of gasoline, 
3,430 gallons of middle oil, 1,210 gallons 
of lubricating oil, with a residue of eight 
and a half tons of raw rugar! If such 
process can be made commercially effective, 
surely it will serve as a material brake 
upon increasing fuel costs, thereby still 
further expanding the use of the motor 
vehicle. 
Pan-American Highway 

While its effect upon insurance is yet 
only indirect other than that eventually 
it should require a broadening of the 
insurance protection, the great extension 
of the Pan-American Highway as the re- 
sult of war conditions will immeasurably 
broaden international relations and _per- 
haps increase the wanderlust, particularly 
of those incurable nomads, the ubiquitous 
citizens of the United States! That high- 
way has been pushed northward to Alaska 
by the building of the Alcan Highway for 
military purposes (a highway which will 
be adapted to civilian use after the war) 
and southward beyond the southern bound- 
ary of Mexico almost to the Panama Canal. 
With a slight break of but a few hundred 
miles, the highway already is passable al- 
most to Valparaiso in Chile and to parts 
of the Argentine. These extensions, added 
to the. highway facilities previously created 
in both the United States and Mexico, 
have more closely knit together the peo- 
ples of both Americas, a circumstance with 
a great future bearing upon insurance. For 
almost twenty years there has been a treaty 
between Canada and the United States 
dealing with the problem of stolen automo- 
biles, and since 1936 a similar treaty has 
been effective with Mexico. As travel to 
other countries becomes easier, undoubtedly 
need for still other treaties will arise which 
in turn will make possible and feasible the 
broadening of the geographical coverage 
under insurance policies. 

In conclusion, therefore, when the losses, 
the daily distractions and the complications 
and annoyances incident to our present- 
day business lives seem almost overwhielm- 
ing both to automobile underwriters and 
loss supervisors, perhaps a long, careful 
look into the not too far distant future 
and the promises which it offers will re- 
capture their interest and help to restore 
their mental equilibrium ! 





State of Washington Gives 
1943 Insurance Figures, 


Net premiums for all lines written By 
fire companies in Washington in 198 
totaled $22,016,353, with a loss ratio ol 
40.5%, according to annual figures trom 
Washington’s Insurance Commissioner. 
Of this amount $19,731,716 in net pre- 
miums were written by stock compauies, 
with a loss ratio, on a paid basis, of 
40%. Non-stock companies wrote $2,234,- 
637 in net premiums. ' 

Fire premiums totaled $12,131,786 with 
a loss ratio of 37.7%. This representec 
an increase over 1942 of $1,770,872. \on- 
stock carriers wrote $2,028,587 in straight 
fire premiums and reported a loss rati0 
on a paid basis of 39%. Motor vehicle 
premiums written by all fire companies 
last year totaled $4,158,227 on which 
there was a loss ratio on a paid basis 
of 56.6%. 
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Automobile Loss Ratio Is Showing 


Increase in First Months of 1944 


case in 1943 with under- 
theft, 


insurance, 


\s was the 


riters of automobile fire, col- 


sion and comprehensive 


emium production has held up so far 


his year much better than was ex- 
In 1942 pre- 
dropped 


cted some months ago. 


mium production drastically 
due to the shutdown on manufacturing 
of new cars and the business feared that 


the general upsets and _ restrictions 
brought about by the war would rele- 


gate automobile insurance production, 


as far as fire-marine companies were 
concerned, far into the background until 
normal conditions of peace-time are re- 
stored. But such has not occurred, other 
than with finance business. Companies 
are reporting that agencies are getting 
almost as much premium income on 
automobile business as during the first 
quarter of 1943. 

However, aside from the income 
standpoint, the automobile underwriting 
picture at present is not particularly 
bright and many underwriters believe 
that a rise in collision premium rates is 
fully justified by present experience. 
Whether any rate adjustments upwards, 
other than the May 1 boost of 16% in 
Texas, will be made still remains a 
matter of doubt. After the present gaso- 
line rationing program became effective 
the insurance business responded by 
granting 20% reductions in rates in 
collision insurance to holders of “A” 
coupons and 10% cuts to holders of 
“B” coupons .The theory was that re- 
duced driving naturally brought less ex- 
posure and consequently fewer claims. 
For more than a year such were the 
results of this adjusted rate program, 
and the loss ratio was maintained at 
about the expected, and not unfavorable, 
loss ratio. 

Losses Much More Frequent 

In the last few months underwriters 
and loss department heads of many 
companies have witnessed a sizable in- 
in the number of loss reports 
coming in from the field, as compared 
with early months of 1943. One com- 
pany, for example, recently counted 
ver 170 claims in one week; in the 
ame week last year the claims totaled 
hout 100. 

Various factors contribute to the over- 

picture of more automobile claims. 
me of the most important of these is 
ieral deterioration of cars. Automo- 
es that are being used are for the 
niost part not in as good mechanical 
ndition as a year ago, and likewise 
rs which are stored most of the time, 
driven perhaps only once a week, 
iffer from lack of adequate use. Un- 

‘writers do not now have the com- 

nsating benefits of newly manufac- 

ired automobiles certain to operate a 
car Or more without developing inher- 

t mechanical defects. Tires are giving 
‘vay now at a higher than average rate, 
orakes are often found in poor condi- 
‘on and other mechanical faults are 
‘cing reported as losses are studied. 
Just as the majority of automobiles 


crease 


are just not as good as they were a 
year ago, so there has been a drop also 
in efficiency of many drivers, particu- 
larly with respect to those who operate 
pleasure cars. Such operators are found 
not reacting as quickly to dangerous 
situations as they did when they were 
on the road more often. Just as with 
the playing of sports or of musical in- 
struments constant practice is essential 
for really efficient performance. 

As a third item to add to the pe- 
sonnel factor and the average decline in 
mechanical efficiency of cars is the mat- 
ter of roads. Since the war has dried up 
the manpower pools have not 
been able to maintain fully 
repaired. Today it is obvious to nearly 
all car drivers that road conditions are 
not up to pre-war standards and more 
careful driving is necessary to avoid hav- 
ing wheels being put out of alignment, 
tires cut or rear axles strained or broken, 
And such conditions are likely to get 
worse before improvements can be made. 


states 
highways 


Trucks particularly, suffer from poor 
roads. 
Thefts of Parts on Increase 
As new parts for cars become more 


difficult to secure at service stations, the 
black market for stolen parts tends to 
expand. Underwriters and police alike 
are conscious of a real problem in trying 
to prevent thieves having access to cars 
for the purpose of stripping them of 
easily removable parts. A campaign to 
educate the public to be especially care- 
ful of where they park cars, of how long 
they leave them unattended and of lock- 
ing them is being conducted unofficially 
in many places. 

As total losses are relatively few in 
comparison with partial losses among 
automobile claims some underwriters 
argue that rates should not be predi- 
cated upon the age or sale value of a 
car but upon total costs for repairs. It 
is pointed out that partial losses today 
cost just as much to repair on a car four 
years old as upon one only two years 
old. Labor as well as parts are expen- 
sive now and the contention is that 
while not as many cars will develop 
claims now as before the war, the costs 
which have accidents are far 
was expected when the 
schedules were adopted. 


on those 
above what 
present rate 


Canadian Inland Association 


Holds Its Annual Meeting 


The resignation of Wilson E. McLean 
as manager of the Canadian Inland Un- 
derwriters Association was accepted at 
the annual meeting held in Toronto last 
week. He is remaining as_ secretary- 
treasurer and counsel. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation is now made up of R. H. Leckey, 


Aetna, chairman ; Norman G. Bethune, 
Home, vice chairman; C. S. Malcolm, 
Royal Exchange, Montreal : E. W. 


Schauffler of Marine Managers: €)._-E. 
Harrison, Chubb & Son, Montreal; H. 
W. Bell, Royal, Montreal; S. M. Elliott, 
Phoenix of Hartford, Montreal; J. E. 
Haskins, Norwich Union, Toronto; A. 
F. Campbell, North British & Mercan- 
a Montreal, and Mr. McLean. Mr. 
Campbell replaces A. Tucker of Dale 
& Co., Toronto. 
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1943 1942 1941 1940 
Insurance Co. of North America Group 

Insurance Co. of North America $ 2,519,881 $ 2,686,697 $ 3,891,448 $ 3,287,696 
Alliance of Philadelphia........ 283,486 302,253 437,788 369,866 
Philadelphia F, & M............ 157,492 167,919 243,215 205,481 
Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore.. 141,743 151,127 218,894 184,933 
National Security ............. 47,248 50,376 72,964 61,644 

TANG cal kiwd ov ees sued $ 3,149,850 $ 3,358,372 $ 4,864,309 $ 4,109,620 


Chubb & Son Group 


Federal of New Jersey......... 


$ 1,825,170 


$ 2,244,335 


$ 2,807,461 


$ 2,434,631 






































Vigilant Ins. Co. of N. Y....... 280,795 355,859 85,200 5 oiaue 
Alliance of London............. 274,992 335,118 474,046 421,361 
Marine of London............. 278,279 332,128 474,046 411,279 
Sea of Liverpool............... 137,491 168,748 197,913 168,548 
| ee ee $ 2,796,727 $ 3,436,188 $ 4,038,666 $ 3,435,819 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Fireman’s Fund ............... $ 2,031,291 $ 2,148,496 $ 3,235,598 $ 2,890,391 
Home Fire & Marine.......... 448,466 474,343 714,353 639,795 
*Western National ............ 158,282 167,415 252,124 225,810 
WBS 5 405.55 socewewewss $ 2,638,039 $ 2,790,254 $ 4,202,075 $ 3,755,996 
* Formerly Occidental of S. F. 
St. Paul F. & M. Group 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ $ 2,097,341 $2,121,620 $ 2,601,775 $ 2,048,126 
Mercury Insurance Co.......... 525,177 454,773 546,874 405,745 
MAL 3 ccscaenutaccswes $ 2,622,518 $ 2,576,393 $ 3,148,649 $ 2,453,871 
C. V. Meserole Group 
Pacific: Fire 2ins) Co), 456450040 $ 1,042,652 $ 1,329,856 $ 2,436,477 $ 2,200,300 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y...... 1,044,322 1,328,033 2,287,267 2,419,164 
Jersey Ins. Co. of N. Y......... 522,161 664,017 1,272,902 1,107,407 
ne en $ 2,609,135 $ 3,321,906 $ 5,996,646 $ 5,726,871 
General of America Group 
General of America.......:.... $ 2,125,291 $ 2,067,648 $2,224,510 $ 1,857,997 
First National of America...... 136,001 133,911 206, 232,961 
COAL. crnsvawescenwess $ 2,261,292 $ 2,201,559 $ 2,430,955 $ 2,090,958 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
Springfield F. & M............. $ 1,798,420 $ 1,905,108 $ 2,540,813 $ 2,055,474 
Michigan F. & M............... 211,415 223,934 298,636 241,711 
New England Fire............. 52,853 55,983 74,659 60,427 
ort! i CE 51,458 54,312 72,257 59,504 
VC $ 2,114,146 $ 2,239,337 $ 2,986,365 $ 2,417,116 
Crum & Forster Group 
Westchester Fire .............. $ 678,922 $ 968582 $1,191,112 $ 906,511 
United States Fire........00..- 525,281 556,041 940,142 937,975 
ee 2 i 320,439 340,394 645,162 366,276 
Allemannia of Pa............... 139,506 154,581 249,291 174,926 
Western of Canada............ 62,091 66,746 123,772 118,361 
Southern Fire of N. C.......... 70,610 60,277 67,476 74,790 
Richmond of N; Y..3...00 000005 85,468 49,628 128,108 76,550 
britiat: VASMETICA 5i500cedieo sess 15,855 20,544 44,473 34,487 
CS i $ 1,898,172 $ 2,216,793 $ 3,389,536 $ 2,689,876 
North British and Mercantile Group 
Pennsylvania Fire .....00.0005- $ 649,126 $ 614,655 $ 789,833 $ 684,769 
North British and Mercantile.. 411,902 485,977 862,161 824,248 
Commonwealth of N. Y........ 290,082 296,026 391,822 312,652 
Mercantile of America......... 274,626 268,578 334,580 315,167 
Homeland of America.......... 181,318 221,277 245,272 199,133 
OC Te ee $ 1,807,054 $ 1,887,013 $ 2,623,668 $ 2,335,969 
Great American Group 
Great American .........05..0. $ 1,273,142 $ 1,297,433 $ 1,526,146 $ 1,265,813 
American Alliance ............- 166,010 168,127 197,323 163,931 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 67,043 67,661 79,310 65,950 
Rochester American ........... 67,043 67,661 79,311 65,950 
County Fire of Phiila...;....:. 33,841 34,036 39,846 33,164 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine.. 33,841 34,036 39,846 33,164 
North Carolina Home ......... Pie tus anew ares 
American National of Ohio.... 
MIAN sek Sieanan ees $ 1,640,920 $ 1,668,954 $ 1,961,782 $ 1,627,972 
Fire Association Group 
Fire Association «2.26.02... $ 1,206,827 $1,291,821 $ 4,629,799 $ 4,224,842 
Lamibermen’s of Pa, 2 6ckccs0. 193,092 206,691 740,767 675,975 
Reliance of Philadelphia....... 128,728 137,794 493,845 450,650 
Vhiladelphia National ......... 80,455 86,121 308,653 281,656 
SAU Coca ths adios $ 1,609,102 $ 1,722,427 $ 6,173,064 $ 5,633,123 
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1943 1942 1941 1940 
American of Newark Group 
American of Newark .......... $ 1,417,494 $ 2,103,166 $ 2,099,413 $ 1,606.6: 
Columbia of Dayton .......... 60,319 89,496 89,337 68,369 
Dixie Fire of Greensboro...... 30,159 44,748 ; 34,184 
Oe eS $ 1,507,972 $ 2,237,410 $ 2,233,418 $ 1,709,216 
National Union Group 
National Union Fire .......... $ 1,505,628 $ 1,856,179 $ 3,339,546 $ 2.40611 
3irmingham of Pittsburgh..... 128 —4 5 85,017 
eee $ 1,505,756 $ 1,856,175 $ 3,339,551 $ 2.491,1 
Commercial Union Group 
Commercial Union, England... $ 624,519 $ 658512 $ 945439 $ 742.904 
American Central ............. 307,502 353,783 507,812 400,380 
COROT As cresawe saieks ohisesonine 183,999 222,712 319,700 252,063 
Union of (London. is escsisisciscs 84,792 161,600 231,960 182,887 
PGE G ss east ecis so caretn ious 86,966 157,253 225,708 177,959 
Commercial Union, New York.. 166,224 139,711 200,574 158,137 
British “General ios oc sccce sees 40,340 61,111 87,740 69,176 
MOEN Se aecannciressat pure $ 1,494,342 $ 1,754,682 $ 2,518,933 $ 1,983,506 
Pearl American Group 
Peat Ol SGU NON ec dicce apes $ 622,959 $ 619,429 $ 746850 $ 887,816 
Eureka-Security F. & M........ 586,683 590,896 773,983 924,632 
Mioninmehy SUOEE ios ciitmlescecrecaareds 256,513 256,655 322,748 383,624 
PRGGAl ec csANetaeine es $ 1,466,155 $ 1,466,980 $ 1,843,581 $ 2,196,072 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Phoenix of Hartiord.....+....-> $ 803,619 $ 985,683 $ 1,662,312 $ 1,401,754 
Connesticat Mite ..26 62.06 50<: 484,942 594,809 1,003,119 845,886 
Equitable Fire & Marine....... 96,988 118,962 623 169,177 
Great Eastern, White Plains... 21,955 25,735 26,754 23,126 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine.... jake eet beats ee 
Central “States Fire «2.0: se%0+< seat 
Atlante: Sire. co iiccccik sce sevess's Are 
Reliance of Canada ........+++ 
NE Ae a AD $ 1,407,504 $ 1,725,189 $ 2,892,808 $ 2,439,943 
Glens Falls Group 
(GOS AS: oigis sites ccolasoisicny-acert $ 1,165,795 $ 1,311,164 $ 1,933,396 $ 1,691,399 
Commerce of Glens Falls....... 202,468 225,331 233,511 416,292 
PRO. aac reemiGnes $ 1,368,263 $ 1,536,495 $ 2,166,907 $ 2,107,691 
Agricultural Group 
AGRIC Al ss. oxic ca sles one $ 880,124 $ 1,232,963 $ 1,973,630 $ 1,679,153 
GBR TENCE ose a see ea swleet 276,817 209,406 270, 171,832 
GTA, bites aiesiessioren eats $ 1,156,941 $ 1,442,369 $ 2,243,710 $ 1,850,985 
Hanover Fire Group 
Hanover Fire of N. Y.......... $ 1,094,373 $ 1,250,992 $ 1,752,978  $ 1,577,258 
Fulton Pire of N.Y ....06< cies 00 ee emts oi yer 
Ota ee .4keaeaaeeate $ 1,094,373 $ 1,250,992 $ 1,752,978 $ 1,577,258 
Phoenix of London Group : 
Phoenix of London ........... $ 553,112 $ 526,893 $ 615,950 $ 536,285 
United Firemen’s, Phila....... 153,642 146,359 171,097 148,968 
Imperial of New York......... 143,399 136,602 159,690 139,037 
Columbia of New York........ 112,671 107,330 125,471 109,243 
Union Marine & General...... 61,457 58,543 68,439 59,587 
MOA Ths. Soe $ 1,024,281 $ 975,727 $ 1,140,647 $ 993,120 
London & Lancashire Group : 
London & Lancashire ......... $ 521117 $ 512632 $- 596237 §$ 560,724 
Orient Or. ATIOEE occa sce-sies 203,337 216,338 247,889 201,715 
Safeguard of No Yee csecesccecs 142,795 142,264 135,389 230,710 
Law Union @ Rock. ......5.00: 72,069 83,882 90,631 120.451 
Standard Marine ...:.....46... 49,709 46,045 97,654 57,796 
OLA ar nese aa dees $ 989,027 $ 1,001,161 $ 1,167,800 $ 1,171,396 
Corroon & Reynolds Group lee 
American Equitable, N. Y...... $ 335,960 $ 370,396 $ 536,341 $ 455,950 
Globe & Republic of America. . 191,977 213,066 310,311 263,7%8 
New Mork Mire co cksce sites ts 170,380 186,433 268,170 227,963 
Knickerbocker of N. Y......... 146,382 161,387 233,691 198,659 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 115,186 126,993 183,888 156,319 
POU nipacweexewenune $ 959,885 $1,058,275 $ 1,532,401 $ 1,302,657 
Providence Washington Group a 
Providence Washington ....... 773,044 $ 814,067 $1,136,728 $ 972, 
DRONOE yet sich osco eakecietas cate 145,048 152,118 132,139 136,603 
PROTA DS Acc 5S) caeeeoee $ 918092 $ 966,185 $ 1,268,867 $ 1,109 
Sun Group 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd...... $ 518,476 $ 551,365 $ 981,843 $ 952,' 
Patriotic of America........... s 167,273 163,670 243,470 181,3:0 
Sun Underwriters, N. Y........ 123,586 110,031 115,228 119,600 
. ar eee $ 809,335 $ 825,066 $ 1,340,541  $ 1,252,%!5 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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1943 1942 1941 1940 
Security of New Haven Group 
Security of New Haven........ $ 608,785 $ 639,628 $ 689,088 $ 494,993 
BABE BE TVESE cick. oe ca eeiesiics 152,196 159,906 172,272 123,748 
Mele.. cDeoacee sek sink $ 760,981 $ 799,534 $ 861,360 $ 618,741 
Boston-Old Colony Group 
EE ala sad irae ae ti $ 495,805 $ 575,830 $ 760,180 $ 599,864 
OTR AGIORY 00h bac0s5sa05is eaeas 160,911 178,355 215,046 186,882 
iC: Sen a ae oe $ 656,716 $ 754,185 $ 975,226 $ 786,746 
New Hampshire Group 
New Hampshire Fire .......... $ 394608 $ 506,490 $ 1,060,915 $ 895,857 
oe a: 220,933 286,515 335,044 260,004 
a ee _ $ 615,541 $ 793,005 $ 1,395,959 $ 1,155,861 
Globe & Rutgers Group 
Globe & Rutgers .............. $ 350,806 $ 418,754 $ 723,021 $ 784,024 
Insurance e Co. State of Pa...... 177,581 209,324 298,761 458,626 
American Home Fire........... 76,660 93,468 182,731 444,476 
GEA: siecanieaeusetaveuwes $ 605,047 $ 721,546 $ 1,204,513 $ 1,687,126 
Merchants of N. Y. Group 
Merchants of New York....... $ 477199 $ 617,657 $ 726,214 $ 653,770 
Washington Assurance ........ 113,077 enon 138,687 99,194 
Merchants Ind. Corp........... 
eee $ 590276 $ ee $ 264,901 $ 752,964 
London Assurance Group 
London Assurance ............. $ 390,084 $ 467,012 $¢ 675,722 $ 571,201 
Manhattan F. & M............. 157,711 235,571 280,241 198,989 
a $ 547,795 $ 702583 $ 955,963 $ 770,190 
Atlas Group 
Atlas Assurance Co. Ltd........ $ 452319 $ 478459 $ 554492 $ 423,485 
Albany of New York........... 86,145 91,128 105,617 80,664 
pe $ 538464 $ 569,587 $ 660,109 $ 504,149 
Scottish Union & National Group 
Scottish Union & National..... $ 424576 $ 449819 $¢$ 530,451 $ 433,350 
Central Union of N. J.......... ss ihe Weak 
American Union of N. Y....... wie Stee mike neds 
Maritime of Liverpool.......... * * ¥ * 
cin ee ener $ 424576 $ 449819 $ 530451 $ 433,350 
* Not included; under scparate management. 
Caledonian Group 
Caledonian of Scotland........ $ 248449 $ 214563 $ 500,640 $ 354,657 
Caledonian-American Joie 119,108 150,831 122,177 326 
WOIROTIANGS 6 cick ice vscvedeconss 28,049 28,712 116,911 36,248 
Ce ee $ 305,606 $ 394,106 $ 739,728 $ 391,231 
Northern of London Group 
Northern Assurance ..........- $ 365,800 $ 418939 ¢$ 722,055 $¢ 554,708 
London @& Scottish. .......0.0.. 23,957 39,866 116,008 109,109 
Total.....0..00.e00000: $ 389,757 $ 458805 $ 838,063 $ 663,817 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire........... $ 207579 $ 329,865 $ 269,481 $ 175,814 
Eagle Fire of New York....... 76,642 80,022 68,927 68,364 
ee $ 374,221 $ 409.887 $ 338408 $ 244,178 


New York Fire Makes 


Five Executive Promotions 
Richard A. Nelson, formerly 
tary, was elected a vice president of the 
New York Fire Insurance Co. of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Group at the an- 
nual meeting last week. William S. 
Nagle, William D. Collins and George 
R. Miller were elected assistant secre- 
taries. These four were elected to simi- 
lar posts in the American Fquitable. 
Globe & Republic, Knickerbocker and 
Merchants & Manufacturers, last Octo- 
ber. 

Dean O. Haggerty, in addition to be- 
ing elected assistant secretary of the 
New York Fire, was selected for that 
post in other companies of the Corroon 
& Reynolds Group at meetings held re- 
cently. 


secre- 


SHAWNEE ‘EXCHANGE ELECTS 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Insurance FEx- 
change was reorganized recently at a 
luncheon meeting with A. Carl Cum- 
mings, president; Harry A. Pierson, vice 
president and Beulah Guild, secretarv 
treasurer. The board of directors will 
include Henry Nabors and Will Roy 
James. The Exchange will meet the 
second Monday of each month. 





Beyer Elected a Director 


Walter F. Beyer, vice president of the 
New Brunswick Fire, was elected a di- 
rector of that company at the regular 
meeting of the board on April 21. He 
is also a vice president of the Home 
of New York, with which the New 
Brunswick is affiliated. 


Miss MacCubbin in Richmond 

Clara A. MacCubbin, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, first 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance W6émen, was guest 
speaker at the April dinner meeting of 
the Insurance Exchange of Richmond, 
Va. She said the women’s organization 
has chapters in thirty-nine states and is 
represented in every southern state ex- 
cept Virginia and Mississippi. After 
the meeting she conferred with a group 
of insurance women of Richmond, dis- 
cussing plans for organizing a_ local 
chapter in the city. 








Inland Marine 


(Continued from Page 31) 


items are not covered by the theft 
policy. 

“3. Wealthy individuals or those of 
above average means having large values 
in fine arts, jewelry or furs who want 
and are willing to pay for the ultimate 
in protection. 

“4. Individuals carrying more than 
$1,000 of residence and outside theft 
coverage who have items eligible for 
floater coverage and will pay a slight 
additional cost for the best. Jewelry-fur 
rates are not as high as they may seem 
at first thought. 

Jewelry Rates 
“Keep in mind when thinking of the 


so-called high rates of the jewelry-{ 
floater that when an item of jewelry 
of fur is insured under a floater a toi. 
loss possibility is ever present. Th; 
possibility alone is worth an increas 
rate. Usually the circumstances are ; 
versed under the other two forms. Wh. 
a $1,000 theft policy is sold, the avera: 
jewelry and fur values involved are o: 
25 to 35% of the policy amount. Like- 
wise under the fire and extended cover- 
age policy. 

“While I do not necessarily reco: 
mend it, an endorsement may be 
tached to the personal effects pol cy 
eliminating theft or attempt thereat, 
larceny, bu¥glary or robbery, mysterious 
disappearance, vandalism or malicious 
mischief. A 50% premium credit is 
granted but the assured should thor- 
oughly understand that all vandalism or 
malicious mischief is excluded. The theft 
policy wording is not quite clear on 
that point to me but my interpretati n, 
confirmed by some casualty men, is that 
property must be contained within the 
premises or depository before coverage 
is applicable.” 


London Assurance Heads 


Honor Alfred H. Stafford 


United States Manager Chris D. 
Sheffe of the London Assurance, and 
officials and department heads of the 
company were hosts at luncheon at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, on April 17, to 
Alfred H. Stafford, state agent for Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
western Massachusetts, who is joining 
the North British & Mercantile Group 
at the Boston office. A unique feature 
of the affair was the entertainment pro- 
vided by Mr. Stafford who is an accom- 
plished prestidigitator. He played on 
the Harvard football team 1924-1926, 





Royal Exchange Group 














Royal Exchange Assurance..... $ 367,810 $ 403,353 $ 909,305 $ 463,110 
Provident of New Hampshire.. ree eats ae aes 
State Assurance Co., Ltd....... 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd. 
MBCA eis cre cris Md aioe hecccars $ 367,810 $ 403,353 909,305 $ 463,110 
Dubuque F. & M. Group™ 
Dubuque Fire & Marine....... $ 267,454 $ 344,710 689,926 $ 823,038 
National Reserve... iacecss 98,088 100,407 278,606 265,791 
EEA resis essvatetns mice $ 365,542 $ 445,117 $ 968,532 $ 1,088,829 
Yorkshire Group 
MORE IHO. cores a oe pretzel cawas 3S $ 183421 $ 194,643 $ 308,743 $ 255,965 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 113,199 132,795 116,808 76,823 
London & Provincial M. & G... 36,684 38,928 61,748 51,193 
(iD oo": Rear eee Ones $ 333,304 $ 366,366 $ 487,200 $ 383,981 
Century of Scotland Group ' 
Century of Scotland............ $ 76,357 $ 87,561 $ 139,839 $ 120,685 
Pacihic: Coast Pires css ee science 25,452 29,187 46,613 40,228 
1c) 12} Ln Oe Renee re Sete $ 101,809 $ 116,748 $ 186,452 $ 160,913 





CASUALTY 


Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Northern Insurance Company of N. Y. 


FIRE (City, suburban and countrywide) 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 

Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
First American Fire Insurance Company 
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1943 Auto Writings of Stock Casualty 
Companies Show 15.7% Decrease 


Estimated Country-wide Net Written Premiums of $228,428,567 for All 


Carriers Operating in N. Y. State; Four-year Comparisons Shown 


The full effect of rate reductions and 
wartime restrictions on car driving are 
reflected in the 1943 country-wide results 
of stock casualty companies operating 
last year in New York State as reported 
to the New York Insurance Department. 
Total net written premiums are esti- 
mated for comparison purposes at $228,- 
428,567 or 15.7% reduction from the 1942 
total writings of $270,954,592 in automo- 
bile casualty lines. These embrace auto 
liability, auto property damage and auto 
collision. 

A breakdown of these results indicates 
that auto liability writings show the 


biggest drop in premiums—the compari- 
son being $165,665,779, estimated writings 
for 1943 compared with the 1942 volume 
in this line of $204,963,683. Auto prop- 
erty damage and collision writings com- 
bined are estimated at $62,762,788 which 
is a drop of $3,228,102 compared with 
1942 writings in these lines of $65,990,890. 
Reductions were general country-wide 
with possible exception of California 
where increased tempo of war activity 
resulted in lower drop in volume than 
elsewhere. 

Even though automobile volume was 
sizeably off last year it is a fact that a 
greater number of cars were insured 
which is a healthy condition. Factors 


Combined Auto Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Premiums 


1943 1942 1941 1940 
Hartford Aceident ..5:2..5..-. $14,616,747 $16,038,654 $15,605,310 $13,624,327 
Travelers Insurance Co........ 12,444,656 16,496,758 16,609,460 14,638,139 
American Automobile ......... 11,545,132 13,208,256 14,326,364 13,408,073 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 11,226,481 13,544,623 14,296,639 12,892,617 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty..... 9,070,853 10,207,155 9,807,479 8,913,240 
General Accident icf ccs cence ace 8,033,997 11,043,973 11,516,374 10,539,144 
Employers’ Liability .......... 7,909,487 9,099,357 9,845,918 9,201,196 
Continental Casualty .......... 7,364,907 7,218,921 7,819,205 7,101,382 
Globe Indemnity .i5.506650008% 6,592,403 7,651,163 7,638,007 6,813,729 
Maryland: €asualty «s0..0c. 00s. 6,417,833 7,612,071 8,106,548 6,945,951 
Pidelity 8 Casualty; ..0cccccces 6,246,545 8,132,033 7,987,989 6,981,321 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 6,190,646 7,841,375 7,766,110 6,765,636 
Pennsylvania Casualty ........ 5,587,636 nore cat peer 
Standard Accident ............ 5,462,887 6,144,174 5,850,339 4,563,708 
Massachusetts Bonding ....... 5,332,877 5,363,351 4,904,714 4,593,954 
Allstate of Chicago............ 5,213,341 5,492,680 5,111,266 3,570,985 
Indemnity of North America. . 4,981,232 5,540,664 5,283,959 4,784,447 
American Motorists ........... 4,589,477 5,989,197 4,964,125 4,535,526 
American Fidelity & Casualty.. 4,485,319 4,310,090 4,282,521 3,801,000 
Royal Tndemintty s.0s60sccteecrns 4,332,518 5,621,490 5,833,028 5,203,028 
BURCH ©, seateens tas adarslorerddovs 4,064,229 4,680,503 4,738,184 4,689,986 
New Amsterdam Casualty..... 3,952,267 4,618,498 4,564,493 4,097,020 
Great American Indemnity..... 3,923,165 4,281,528 4,277,191 3,930,926 
Preferred Accident ........... 3,821,195 5,686,596 5,205,111 3,996,752 
Employers Reinsurance ....... 3,739,085 5,066,017 5,138,017 4,244,263 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 3,703,269 3,844,139 3,760,960 3,054,439 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ 3,445,891 4,435,034 4,571,671 3,827,125 
General Casualty of America... 3,422,713 3,496,547 3,396,875 2,763,025 
\merican Employers .......... 3,423,455 3,987,265 4,085,222 3,166,509 
Commercial Casualty ......... 2,941,870 3,716,500 3,915,101 3,413,629 
Ho e Indegnity OCA 2,711,893 3,203,803 2,978,000 2,570,592 
Ce ntral Surety & Ins. Corp.... 2,585,816 2,880,853 3,239,690 2,674,635 
Century ENGOMBIEY 6 cb: eencee 2,518,639 3,355,545 3,167,288 2,983,591 
Glens Falls Indemnity......... 2,473,965 3,197,961 3,004,416 2,590,295 
Fir ‘man’s Fund Indemnity.... 2,307,754 2,495,196 2,358,902 2,001,938 
United States Casualty........ 2,141,749 2,585,312 2,248,822 2,025,869 
a neral Reinsurance .......... 1,954,349 1,976,055 1,889,422 1,676,489 
M ‘nufacturers’ Casualty, Phila. 1,869,147 2,903,621 3,407,550 3,101,945 
United States Guarantee....... 1,803,906 2,236,317 2,354,930 2,184,899 
le FIN oid eeasas'c os 1,801,326 2,321,039 2,177,141 * 1,943,050 
!ondon Guarantee & Accident. 1,791,415 2,023,072 2,149,141 1,965,506 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 1,766,090 2,293,978 2,298,342 2,110,505 
European General sssescwces ce. 1,520,477 2,685,466 3,607,156 3,564,620 
merican Surety ............. 1,595,625 1,844,946 1,647,506 1,421,248 
Bankers Indemnity ........... 1,536,760 ‘1,886,269 «1,841,166 —‘1,808,038 
Car & Gomeihc..sccceec. cos. 1,472,486 2,300,212 3,043,560 ~—=—-2,715,120 
London & Lancashire Ind...... 1,435,049 1,576,443 1,529,208 1,349,478 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 1,333,623 1,545,670 1,559,187 1,380,810 





contributing to this increase were (1) 
the passage of new financial responsi- 
bility laws and (2) greater sales effort 
on the part of both home office produc- 
tion departments and producers.. With 
rates at the lowest point in many a year 
sales resistance was not hard to break 
down. The result: more sales. 

The loss experience on auto P. D. and 
auto collision lines will reportedly be 
worse than in 1942, chief reasons being 
that both claim frequency and the aver- 
age claim cost have gone up steadily. 
Companies are concerned over this trend 
which. of course, is largely the result 
of war shortages both in materials and 


getting new parts and the inexperience 
of manpower in the repair work done on 
cars, all losses including the “loss of 
use” loss, a factor included in the claim 
cost, are considerably higher. 

For comparative purposes the follow- 
ing net written premium figures in the 
various automobile lines are given for 
1940 to 1943 inclusive. The effort has 
been to arrange them in convenient, 
easy-to-use form for reference purposes 
so that students of production trends 
can size up the overall situation quickly. 
The carriers are listed according to their 
respective standings with the Travelers 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


personnel. Because of the difficulty in leading the field. 
1943 1942 1941 1940 
Standard Surety & Casualty...  $ 1,333,603 $ 1,483,056 $ 1,512,690 = $ 1,665,009 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 1,268,162 1,771,824 2,610,961 1,912,602 
Sun Indemnity .........<..«<.. 1,228,460 1,532,023 1,438,099 1,400,801 
Keystone Auto Club........... 1,208,632 1,547,340 1,812,491 1,696,808 
Excess Insurance Co, ......... 1,077,084 895,964 568,543 853,746 
Columbia Casualty ............ 1,004,165 1,332,492 1,304,290 1,117,417 
New York Casualty............ 985,880 1,187,447 1,043,745 889,540 
Associated Indemnity ......... 867,093 929,467 927,373 717,247 
Peerless Casualty ............. 780,080 690.339 732,485 297,995 
*Western National ............ 722,065 780,154 810,181 564,217 
Hardware Ind. of Minn........ 702,292 1,073,370 663,628 364,955 
Citizens Casualty .....2..-.<.. 701,151 933,053 561,345 413,117 
Protective Indemnity .......... 663,352 941,566 754,460 523,562 
American Reinsurance ........ 466,527 603,662 822,701 701,268 
IWationial Cascalty ~..3 0500.0: 456,104 527,362 607,708 528,837 
Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 382,873 488,261 446,430 379,505 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y..... 352,822 581,618 681,536 631,752 
General Transp. Cas. & Surety 332,400 146,697 1,180,458 4,815 
Universal Indemnity .......... 224,273 302,941 263,071 203,461 
Norwich Union Indemnity..... 210,822 262,698 177,855 139,537 
New England Casualty......... 170,073 280,009 233,850 8,771 
American Guarantee & Liability 96,669 94,895 13,092 9D 
Arex Indemnity ............... 59,392 69,420 73,979 48,178 
Provident Acc’t & White Cross 29 19 15 161 
POUR ETIO cz 855 dai cata Sadee's 18 296 75 —19,629 
* Formerly Occidental Indemnity 
e e e + . 
Auto Liability Writings 
1943 1942 1941 1940 

Travelers Insurance Co........ $12,444,656 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 $14,638,139 
Hartiord Accident ............ 10,588,331 11,989,494 11,782,168 10,326,489 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 8,119,776 10,274,477 11,078,551 10,038,897 
American Automobile ......... 8,108,652 9,779,052 10,926,237 10,194,824 
United States F. & G.......... 6.437,313 7,531,600 7,295,671 6,657,809 
Employers’ Liability .......... 5,610,244 6,779,529 7,471,229 7,046,204 
General Accident ............. 5,571,244 8,162,461 8,725,995 8,141,225 
Continental Casualty ......... 5,371,971 5,432,900 5,998,617 5,446,210 
Globe Indemnity .............. 4,920,801 5,857,257 5,907,633 5,298,128 
Maryland Casualty ............ 4,620,112 5,713,179 6,180,434 5,314,962 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 4,482,298 6,114,837 6,096,969 5,316,080 
Standard Accident ............ 4,340,019 4,949,190 4,766,510 3,643,946 
Massachusetts Bonding ....... 4,002,989 4,104,871 3,796,498 3,569,494 
Pennsylvania Casualty ........ 3,953,177 Pere Ave’ oxte 
Pulistate- OF CUCAGO ia ince: 3,704,060 4,137,941 3,961,365 2,767,866 
Indemnity of North America... 3,582,413 4,140,781 4,012,110 3,627,304 
American Fidelity & Casualty.. 3,537,670 3,424,451 3,410,619 3,092,779 
Employers Reinsurance ....... 3,308,244 4,577,644 4,501,904 3,876,632 
Royal Indemnity .............. 3,100,484 4,220,838 4,468,566 3,988,986 
MEMES -2 faeyetwadawhcesccaruaes 2,979,088 3,565,194 3,969,259 3,986,500 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ 2,885,123 3,781,192 3,885,337 3,223,146 
Great American Indemnity..... 2,864,274 3,194,597 3,246,403 2,981,559 
New Amsterdam Casualty ..... 2,816,647 3,447,795 3,467,629 3,115,841 
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a ee 
A Li bi ° ¢,¢ : = 
uto Liability W ritings JOHN F. NUBEL, President 
(Continued from Preceding Page) N ey i A i 
1943 1942 1941 1940 U e . gency, nc. 
American Motorists .......... 2,664,330 4,273,283 3,809,756 3,444,864 
Preferred Accident ........... 2577874 4,140,140 3,898,711 3,006,157 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind......... 2,483,383 2,741,852 2,724,407 2,253,876 Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
Commercial Casualty .......... 2,434.513 3,125,375 3,312,493 2,872,218 
General Casualty ....c6ic.s000% 2,369,635 2,553,975 2,537,079 2,059,054 
American Employers’ ......... 2,363,730 2,936,514 3,068,439 2,385,864 A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp.... 1,925,981 2,196,745 2,526,221 2,112,201 ‘ 
Home Indemnity .............. 1,884,565 2,382,591 2,275,000 -~—«*1,972,465 AUTOMOBILE 
General Reinsurance .......... 1,802,330 1,833,894 1,776,357 1,602,489 Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
Century Indemnity (ttt tena ees 1,800,108 2,534,540 2,441,675 2,302,821 General Insurance Company of America 
Glens Falls Indemnity......... 1,760,172 2,397,446 2,284,824 1,975,998 Banks & Shi Ins Co., N. Y 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 1,686,203 1,898,137 ‘1,827,939 —«1,556,751 _ ee ee ee ae ee 
United States Casualty........ 1,551,075 ‘1,973,538 —«:1,723,235~—«1,549,255 Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
European General ............. 1,317,434 2,347,427 3,154,245 3,286,671 FRANK KELLER, Manager 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila. 1,314,600 2,153,836 2,515,112 2,330,918 
Eagle Indemnity PE aN 1,297,106 1749417 1,660,879 1,477,310 FIRE 
Jnited States Guarantee...... 5,267,474 ,658,6 1,791,071 674,052 m 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 1,264,481 1,558,459 —-:1.730,734 —*1,575,685 Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
London Guarantee & Accident. 1,248,399 1,494,002 1,617,618 1,482,585 Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. 1,240,847 1,704,387 1,742,302 1,608,743 eC ide Binding Faciliti 
American Surety ............. 1,129,312 1,369,747 1,238,947 1,081,291 ountry-wide Binding Facilities 
Bankers Indemnity ........... 1,095,996 1,408,749 1,403,244 1,380,579 ALEX KENNEL, Manager 
London & Lancashire Ind...... 1,021,604 1,165,693 1,165,510 1,032,393 
Car & General................ 1,008,471 1,702,025 2,293,898 2,064,494 INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 954,484 1,119,117 1,153,500 1,264,461 | 
Phoenix Indemnity ........... 927,292 1138620 =—-:1,177,349 ‘1,047,451 Commerce Insurance Company 
patie ye re Reto. es 922,308 eye ps ’ —.. (through Marine Office of America) 
Accident as. of Switzerland 904,254 341,216 2,000,90 466,320 : 
Sun Indemnity ............000. 778,577 —«*1,051,697__—‘1,010,872 984,630 Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Keystone Auto Club........... 709,571 970,943 1,175,105 1,131,890 CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 
Columbia ‘Casualty .....063..66s% 702,728 980,439 985,255 842,053 
New York Casualty............ 684,576 878,025 784,504 669,582 CASUALTY 
Peerless (Castinlty osisisscseiew's 652,120 551,103 587,677 289,647 . y 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y...... 553,070 732,907 445,644 332,742 Protective Indemnity Company 
*Western National ............ 516,315 583,437 633,517 535,816 
Protective Indemnity .......... pred age pated pees ——— 
Associated Indemnity ......... 448,79 521,181 533, 35, 
American Reinsurance ........ 441,830 569,350 785,482 685,689 ; “PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 
Hardware Ind. of Minn........ 409,188 786,788 444,646 262,280 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y.... 352,822 581,618 681,536 631,752 
National Casualty: .....06s0800. 319,535 391,603 460,650 400,268 
Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 257,360 353,890 333,799 285,270 
Gen’l Trans, Cas. & Surety..... a, ee per = eee 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Universal Indemnity .......... 152,913 222,41: 200,99 156, : 
Norwich Union Indemnity... 141997 188,340» -130,642 «(103,011 Eagle Indemnity -............. —— eae 
New England Casualty......... 120,565 210,773 177,626 ee ee ee 466 313 575'190 408°559 330,057 
American Guarantee & Liability 69,199 71,119 10,064 TE irs yee Raa ileal ca r 749 662 650626 
Arex Ind. Co 40.803 50.078 53.576 40.592 Car & General TOL eR 464,015 607,187 ‘49, 06 
Aetna Life TERRE een ga Be Oe r 18 ‘ "206 as 75 —19 629 Sun Indemnity pete eee eee e ewes 449,883 480,326 427,227 416,171 
Provident Accid’t & White Cross : 161 Bankers Indemnity ............ 440,764 477,520 437,922 427,459 
* Formerly Occidental Indemnity vel dal sore Employers Reinsurance ....... 430,841 488,373 636,113 367,631 
. Associated Indemnity ......... 418,296 408,286 393,483 282,230 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 413,445 410,750 363,698 317,085 
A t P D d te lli ° R It Phoenix ey Poe ee per poche Pape oe 
Standard Suret asualty... i 3; ; 5 
uto F. UJ. and Collision Kesults Standard Surety & Casualty...  $79119 363959356100 038 
1943 1942 1941 1940 Columbia Casualty <0 a0 sss 301,437 352,053 319,035 pea 
Travelers Indemnity .......... $ 4,926,165 $ 6,282,916 $ 6,035,376 $ 5,189,951 New York Casualty. ........... i in 
Hartford Accident ............ 4,028,416 4,049,160 3,823,142 «3,297,838 - Hardware Ind. of Minn........ a6 955 563374 108673 «12428 
American Automobile ......... 3,436,480 3,429,204 «= -3,400,127 «3,213,249 Protective Indemnity ......... pn no eM At 2840 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 3,106,705 3,270,146 3,218,088 +~——-2,853,720_*Western National ............ ooeaas 338030 452011 977 040 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty..... 2,633,540 2,675,555 2,511,808 2.255.431 European General ............ 168'081 300'146 115701 “90375 
General Accident ..........0.. 2,462,753 281,512 2,790,379 —«- 2.307.919 Citizens Casualty of N. Y....... on 0, tat«TA A 
Employers’ Liability .......... 2,200,243 2,319,828 2,374,689 2,154,992 Excess Insurance Co........... ee dala 113°065 AOM 
Continental Casualty .......... 1,992,936 1,786,021 —:1,820,588 + 1,655,172 General Reinsurance .......... 136569 138°70 147088 128'560 
American Motorists Ins. Co.... 1,925,147 1,715,914 1,154,369 1,090,662 National Casualty ............. 127060 130236 144’208 “gue 
Maryland Casualty ............ 1,797,721 1,898,892 1,926,114 1,630,989 Peerless Casualty .......-...+. alers nye 112631 of 2% 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 1,764,247 2,022,196 ~—s--1,981,020 —_ 1,665,241 Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 90372 33374 970'327 “g7 
Globe Indemnity .............. 1,671,602 1,793,906 —-'1,730,374 ~—-1,515,701 Gen’l Transp. Cas. & Surety... ‘s 62080 46.78 
Pennsylvania Casualty ........ 1,634,459 SC eieas See .... Universal Indemnity .......... 71,360 80,: 4 7216 26 5% 
Allstate of Chicago............ 1'509,281 1,354,730 —‘1,149,903 803,119 Norwich Union, Indemnity..... —; posi pg "Om 
Indemnity of North America... 1,398,819 —«-1309883. ‘1.271849 —-'1,157:143. New England Casualty......... 49,508 see eta ail 
Massachusetts Bonding ....... 1/329888 1,258,480 1,108,216 ~—1,024.460 American Guarantee & Liability 27,470 4 2 A870 
Preferred Accident ...-........ 1243321 1546456 _—_—1306,400 900,505 American Reinsurance ........ pray tl Fore ph a 
Royal Indemnity ............. 1,232,034 1,400,652 —«- 1,364,462 ~—s-:1,214,042. Arex Indemnity ...... sevegees * "30 , , = 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 1,219,886 1,102,287 -—‘1,036,553 800,563 Proyident Accid’t & White Cross " Bens y 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... 1,135,620 1,170,703 1,096,864 981,179 ray See Haennene P oe 
Standard Accident ..........:. 1,122,868 1,194,984 1,083,829 919,762 A ‘te 
PRINS xc nhc Ruekawsinene sas 1,085,141 1,115,309 768,925 703,486 PROBE CAL. AUTO SITUATION The underwriters club discussed 1 
American Employers .......... 1,059,725 1,050,751 1,016,783 780,645 committee’s report and approved It. fs 
Great American Indemnity..... 1,058,891 1,086,931 1,030,788 949,367 Los Angeles Casualty Underwriters Club was presented at the April “ee 
General Casualty .0....6 6000006 1,053,078 942,572 859,796 703,971 Approves Committee Report; Will of the casualty association. D. Rohr- 
American Fidelity & Casualty.. 947,649 885,639 es aot Study Auto Manual Sections sg oman = -— a A 
Home Indemnity .............. 827,328 821,212 02,910 598,12 : man; George A. Howell, Marylan¢ \@° 
Century tndemnlty .....-....-. 718,531 821,005 725613 «680.770 +_ The Casualty Underwriters Club of natty, now president of the club, ané 
Glens Falls Indemnity...... ait 713,793 800,515 719,592 614,297 Los Angeles, at its meeting recently, Ted Springfield, Fireman’s Fund Ir 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp..... 659,835 684,108 713,469 562,434 received the report of its special auto- demnity, are on the committee. ‘ 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 621,551 597,059 530,963 445'187 mobile committee that was appointed to President Howell announced that a 
United States Casualty......... 590,674 611,774 525,587 476.614 confer with the automobile committee ditional committees will be named ; 
Metropolitan Casualty ......... 560,768 653,842 686,334 603.979 of the Casualty Insurance Association of — study the automobile manual, each set: 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phila. 554,547 749,785 892,438 771.027 Southern California on the automobile tion to be assigned to a separate com 
London Guarantee & Accident 543,016 529,070 531,523 482,971 situation and offer suggestions on mat- mittee. These committees will he ah 
United States Guarantee....... 536,432 577,700 563,859 510,847 ters needing clarification, the joint com- pected to make their report to the Sa 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. 525,243 589,591 556,040 501,762 mittee’s report to be acted upon by the which, in-turn, will transmit the findine 


Commercial Casualty ......... 507,357 591,125 602,608 541,411 casualty association. _ to the casualty association. 
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1 . e e e “e° 
Combined Auto Liability, P. D. and Complete Underwriting 
and Claims Service 
oll. Writings of Casualty C 
Lo . Writings of Casualty Uo. Groups INLAND MARINE = CASUALTY » FIRE 
“he combined auto liability, property damage and collision net premium writ- 
ing: country- -wide, of the large stock casualty company groups are presented as 
follows. The years 1940 to 1943 inclusive are embraced. 
= 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Travelers Group 
Pravelene Wh, Win s<inecncies ud $12,444,656 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 $14,638,139 80 John Street - New York 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 6,190,646 7,841,375 7,766,110 6,765,636 TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3-9800 
Oe Rene ee $18,635,302 $24,338,133 $24,375,570 $21,403,775 George W. Kuchler 
Royal-Liverpool Groups : 
Globe Indemmity ..........305: $ 6,592,403 $ 7,651,163 $ 7,638,007 $ 6,813,729 President 
Royal Indemnity ......63.0.05. 4,332,518 5,621,490 5,833,028 5,203,028 
Eagle Indemnity .............. 1,801,326 2,321,039 2,177,141 1,943,050 —_ =, 
RGRAY Sere Sock UM o rc $12,726,247 $15,593,692 $15,648,176 $13,959,807 : 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Employers’ Group ’ Employers Group z 
Employers’ Liability .......... $ 7,909,487 $ 9,099,357 $ 9,845,918 $ 9,201,196 Employers’ Liability ........... $ 5,610,244 $ 6,779,529 $ 7,471,229 $ 7,046,204 
American Employers .......... 3,423,455 3,987,265 4,085,222 3,166,509 American Employers .......... 2,363,730 2,936,514 3,068,439 2,385,864 
Le $11,332,942 $13,086,622 $13,931,140 $12,367,705 Une a ee $ 7,973,974 $ 9,716,043 $10,539,668 $ 9,432,068 
Aetna Life Group } Continental Casualty Group 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... $11,226,481 $13,544,623 $14,296,639 $12,892,729 Continental AMEE cweiscx aces $ 5,371,971 $5,432,900 $ 5998617 $ 5,446,210 
Metnia= Eine ec este vals paisa sce areretes 18 296 75 —19629 National Casualty ............. 319,535 391,603 460,650 400,268 
Ci. casnsiveeis $11,226,499 $13,544,919 $14,296,714 $12,873,001 Le ee eee $ 5,691,506 $5,824,503 $ 6,459,267 $ 5,846,478 
Continental Casualty Group Loyalty Group aes ‘ 
Continental Casualty .......... $ 7,364,907 $ 7,218,921 $7,819,205 $7,101.32 Metropolitan Casualty ........ $ 2,885,123 $ 3,781,192 $ 3,885,337 $ 3,223,146 
National Casualty ............. 456,104 527,362 607,708 528,837. Commercial Casualty .......... 2,434,513 3,125,375 3,312,493 2,872,218 
SA a a $ 7,821,011  $ 7,746,283 $ 8,426,913 $ 7,630,219 | aon $ 5,319,636 $ 6,906,567 $ 7,197,830 $ 6,095,364 
Loyalty Group _ New Amsterdam Group 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ $ 3,445,891  $ 4,435,034 $ 4,571,671 $ 3,827,125 New Amsterdam Casualty..... $ 2,816,647 $ 3,447,795 $ 3,467,629 $ 3,115,841 
Commercial Casualty .......... 2,941,870 3,716,500 3,915,101 3,413,629 United States Casualty........ 1,551,075 1,973,538 1,723,235 1,549,255 
AoC ie Oe Pe $ 6,387,761  $ 8,151,534 $ 8,486,772 $ 7,240,754 Total... tse eeeeseeeeees $ 4,367,722 $ 5,421,333 $ 5,190,864 $ 4,665,096 
New Amsterdam Group Preferred Accident Group oa 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... $ 3,952,267 $ 4,618,498 $ 4,564,493 $ 4,097,020 Preferred Accident ............ $ 2,577,874 $ 4,140,140 = $ 3,898,711 —$ 3,006,157 
| United States Casualty. ........ 2,141,749 2,585,312 2.248.822 ~—s- 2.025.869 +~—~Protective Indemnity ......... 546,397 678,192 555,787 309,324 
| NE Bins vim ax iwinus $ 6,094,016 $7,203,810 $ 6,813,315 $ 6,122,889 - bag Sa oops $ 3,034,271 $ 4,818,332 $ 4,454,498 $ 3,405,481 
Preferred Accident G eS ee ee r ae 
-| Preferred Accident ....-...--. $ 3821195 $ 5,686,596 $ 5,205,111 $ 3,996,752 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity... $ 1,686,203 $ 1,898,137 $ 1,827,039 $ 1,556,751 
= Protective Indemnity ......... Gee MG Tha SaaS OR eee «++ +062202: — el 
0 , : , re : Total 2,202,518 $ 2,481,574 $ 2,461,456 $ 2,092,567 
749 - rata a piaee edicts $ 4,484,547 $ 6,628,162 $ 5,959571 $ 4,520,314 © Penaalg Cicleaial indinmind $ 2,202,: > <,401,. $ 2,461,456 $ ” 
1918 E: one 2 Ban SOUP . i ae Phoenix of London Group 
1957 fe London Guarantee & Accident. $ 1791415 — $ 2,023,072 $ 2,149,141 $ 1,965,506 London Guarantee & Accident. $ 1,248,399 $ 1,494,002 $ 1,617,618 $ 1.482.585 
1626 ’ Phoenix Indemnity ........... 1,333,623 1,545,670 1,559,187 1,380,810 Phoenix Indemnity ............ 927.202 1.138.620 1,177,349 1047451 
7 : 4 2 cea cat bi Pe PRT ae ae ee ere Bio 
7s : ' OWARS icdincclae wolentoes $ 3,125,038 $ 3,568,742 $ 3,708,328 $ 3,346,316 Sn a ae $ 2,175,691 $ 2,632,622 $ 2,794, 067 $25 530,036 
1,631 | _. Fireman’s Fund Group Las Commercial Union-Ocean Group : 
) 23) ¥ Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... $ 2,307,754 $ 2,495,196 $ 2,358,902 $ 2,001,938 Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. $ 1,240,847 $ 1,704,387 $ 1,742,302 $ 1,608,743 
7 085 | *Western National Indemnity. 722,065 780,154 810,181 564,217. Columbia Casualty ............ 702,728 980,439 985,255 842,053 
3,359 a — eee —  ———-  —___ —_—__— 
1,548 e RO tale dete ogre decoeclegains $ 3,029,819 $ 3,275,350 $ 3,169,083 $ 2,566,155 hetiitoeda ds vaucdeaense $ 1,943,575 $ 2,684, 826 $ 2,727,557 $ 2,450,796 
5,282 § * Formerly Occidental Indemnity American Surety Group 
5,364 Fe Commercial Union-Ocean Group American Surety cc cscics cciccs $ 1,129,312 $ 1,369,747 $ 1,238,947 $ 1,081.291 
),958 © Ocean Accident & Guarantee. $ 1,766,090  $ 2,293,978 $ 2208342 $2,110.505 New York Casualty ........... 684,576 878,025 784,504 669,582 
2.675 = Columbia Casualty ........... 1,004,165 1,332,492 1,304,290 1,117,417 agar —--——- 
4.238 # — QUART e £2 aves Kaksice kx $ 1,813,888  $ 2,247,772 $2,023,451 $ 1,750,873 
401 Bhar arocnntanae ter $ 2,770,255 $ 3,626,470 $ 3,602,632  $ 3,227,922 ; = ah a A. Se eS 
hes 3 American Surety Group sale ? 
~ 4 AMECLICAN SHEGES Chas once cass. s $ 1,575,625 $ 1,844,946 $ 1,647,506 $ 1,421,248 MICHIGAN SAFETY CAMPAIGN enlist their support. The commission, 
re : New York Casualty............ 985,880 1,187,447 1,043,745 889,540 which consists of Herman H. Dignan, 
“4 a Z — ; = a State Safety Commission to Conduct Secretary of State; Commissioner Oscar 
gos : RGGI es osetia ss ws $ 2,561,505  $ 3,032,393 $ 2,691,251 $ 2,310,788 Automobile Maintenance Drive to Stem (3. Olander of the state police; Charles 
A F Highway Accident Increase M. Ziegler, highway commissioner, and 
oe bs ‘ Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of 
F4 : 4 Y he o W o,¢ ” A matteas O ze ean ati Abd public instruction, arranged these con- 
65h 4 e ear omparative ritings in uto riers and of the Michigan Association age wae = ose ag My 
2) a of Insurance Agents, Maxwell Halsey, pi arta neg pin meee pele eet opal 
ia Li ili C © G executive secretary of the State Safety ee Lansing of police and sheriffs 
of iability of Casualty Co. Groups Gininisson ties” smounced that an [ym 25 cguntes: Anni 6 ites not 
7,586 4 Oe eee Se — ern part of lower peninsula and for 
ve resented below are the country-wide automobile liability writisnt. of Jase es meseagpic ah ern Pg igi southwestern Michigan. 
mB stock « ee a s d 4 5 ‘ 4 
— siV iistees a akinesia phy hgh oud pa oom at pie pice noted increase in highway accidents. Mr. Haley said a coordinated plan 
| its A nadia nt “ , Mr. Halsey, who told the insurance = be ame at these moses which 
ays lie eet : Sys will assure the “same treatment for mo- 
=. ‘ 1943 1942 1941 1940 groups that the accident trend touched nélats hacusieas tha -clate™ Ue. weld 
pte ,,. '¥avelers Group its low early last fall and since has been the standard test will be provided by the 
‘oht- Avavelers Geis Wii sciescd eave es $12,444,656 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 $14,638,139 climbing, said the May campaign will Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
halt rt rs Indemnity .......... 1,264,481 1,558,459 1,730,734 1,575.685 be directed at correcting faulty brakes jy, pointed out that brake check-ups and 
Cas- and otherwise placing deteriorated motor repairs would tend to bring about. aen- 
and BS gl TERT OEE $13,709,137 $18,055,217 $18,340,194 $16,213,824 vehicles in safer condition for highway pi maintenance attention and he ad- 
In- _Royal-Liverpool Groups use. He said there is no question but vised garage operators to make their 
Globe Indemnity .........0000. $ 4,920,801  $ 5,857,257 $ 5,907,633 .$ 5,298,128 that an important factor in the accident preparations now for an unusual influx 
ad Royal Indemnity ..........00 3,100,484 4,220,838 4,468,566 3,988,986 situation is the increasing number of of ork in May. 
{to Eagle Indemnity ...........06. 1,297,106 1,749,417, ‘1,660,879 —-'1,477,310 cars on the road that have become un- 
sec’ ¢ as safe because of steady wear and lack 
com nt ae ee $ 9,318,391 $11,827,512 $12,037,078 $10,764,424 of adequate replacement of parts and LUMPKIN FINDS PROSPERITY 
ex: ‘na Life Group correction of defects. C. Blake Lumpkin, assistant agency 
club. Aeina Casualty & Surety...... $ 8,119,776 $10,274,477 $11,078,551 $10,038,897 A series of meetings is being held director, Maryland Casualty, has been 
lings Gia, Litem meer 18 296 75 —19,629 throughout the state to acquaint law touring Minnesota territory the past 
r —— enforcement officers and safety agency week and found unexpected prosperity 
OO PEN A eee $ 8,119,794 $10,274,773 $11,078,626 $10,019,268 officials with details of the campaign and in the farming areas of the northwest. 
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N. Y. State Auto Writings of Stock Cos. 


Off 20.8% 


Although New York 


as one of the largest production states 
about 


for automobile 
one-fifth of total writi 
being produced here, 
panies writing in this 
drop of 20.8% for all 
lines compared 
earned 


ualty 
total 


insurance, 


the 
premium volume for stock casualty com- 
showed a 
automobile cas- 


1942. 


State 
ngs in 
1943 
state 


with 


volume, based on 


with 
this line 


continues 


earned 


The 
figures 


Last Year; 


obtained from the New York Insurance 
Department, is estimated at $45,780,978 
compared with $57,824,130 the previous 
year. 

Combined losses incurred for auto 
lines in this state last year, estimated 
at $18,813,529, represent a drop of 34.1% 
compared with the 1942 figure of $28,- 
568,268. 

Maintaining its No. 1 position, auto 
liability is the largest auto line written 
in New York State, last year’s volume 


Auto Liability Results 


Travelers Indemnity 


Premiums Earned .......... 


Losses Incurred ... 


Aetna C. & S. 


Premiums Earned ......... 


Losses Incurred ... 


General Accident 
Premiums Earned 


bosses: Tnturred s6cccscwsss 


Hartford Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
EOg8es: AWCUITED: G..a0sceces 


American Motorists 
Premiums Earned 


Losses IMCUTTER «06. 0s<05. 


Globe Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 


2OSSEeS 
Zurich 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ... 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 
Travelers Ins. Co. 


[MCUPTEd® ..400s00%. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 066.0008 


Alistate Ins. Co. 
Premiums Earned 


Losses Incurred............ 


U. S. F. & G. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Royal Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 


Losses Incurred ........... 


Maryland Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses 

New Amsterdam 


Premiums Earned 


PMOUTTEE cis viesa0s 


Losses Incurred. . 2.006650 


Glens Falls Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Inctitred. .i.65 3.3... 


Fireman’s Fund Ind. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Preferred Accident 
Premiums Earned 


Losses TACUTTED ..665.00s0n or 


Indemnity of N. A. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred .. 

Massachusetts Bonding 
Premiums Earned 


Losses: Incurred. oso. cose. 


Manufacturers Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred .. 

Great American Ind. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred .. 

Sun Indemnity 


Premiums Earned 


Losses Incurred °....60..00. 


1943 1942 1941 1940 
$2,600,128 $3,545,152 $1,681,088 $ 73,833 
1,277,232 1,258,173 618,222 30,271 
2,374,575 2,881,524 2,368,417 1,887,805 
653,103 1,130,747 947,457 692,397 
2,371,400 2.853.476 2,573,331 2,643,249 
776,269 1,105,339 875,478 892,611 
1,441,719 2,164,995 1,604,203 1,493,814 
523,485 922.055 789,616 586,680 
1,284,359 1,745,146 1,109,566 952,00 
437,776 836,945 589,764 427,444 
1,266,162 1,471,854 1,331,081 1,348,950 
673,252 621,809 652,943 680,449 
1,121,679 1,129,756 972,961 1,042,799 
604,566 348,365 436,765 542,021 
1,056,446 1,579,780 1,171,683 1,051,920 
470,052 668,954 439,724 333,285 
1,047,742 1,782,738 2,110,390 3,527,053 
368,696 1,092,618 1,004,898 1,420,288 
1,008,750 1,533,920 569,795 468,377 
335,607 491,221 198,494 116,573 
985,093 1,666,496 1,044,880 957,938 
608,495 891,737 30,751 445,948 
889,429 1,146,793 1,055,041 1,069,221 
360,238 415,929 473,425 399,900 
849,874 1,066,806 832,986 749,739 
404,735 488,382 441,977 160,679 
826,217 1,070,593 907,987 862,821 
443,655 629,004 536,760 424,979 
805,839 869,788 681,590 653,232 
317,562 426,855 196,686 227,322 

» 800,909 807,670 619,789 564,815 
339,415 340,770 251,743 189.756 
786,048 985,988 752,952 628,610 
216,175 559,013 281,291 254,516 
739,558 839,263 669,150 635,163 
235,393 268,641 280,567 201,391 
722,402 757,360 653,571 660,781 
341,685 357,632 280,766 231,785 
697,014 1,309,650 979,286 614.837 
188,199 415,381 445,607 264,287 
670,350 869,099 565,821 529,841 
230,471 433,480 156,147 163,714 
645,439 852,874 445,496 434,901 
296,786 490,430 279,664 258,022 


4-Year Comparisons 


on an earned basis being $35,049,550 
which compares with $45,638,516 in 1942. 
Total losses incurred were $14,861,140 
compared with $23,355,088. Auto prop- 
erty damage results on an earned basis 
were $10,513,806 compared with $11,899,- 
931, and losses incurred in this line were 
$3,843,243 compared with $5,109,107 in 
1942. Auto collision premiums earned 
amounted to $217,622 compared with 
$285,683, and incurred losses were $109,- 


Company tabulations below and on 
succeeding pages give four-year com- 
parisons for both earned premium: and 
losses incurred. Top ranking stock cas- 
ualty writers for auto liability in this 
state are shown as the Travelers Com- 
panies, Aetna C. & S., General Accident, 
Hartford Accident, American Motorists, 


Zurich, Globe Indemnity, Fidelity & 
Casualty, United States F. & G., All- 
state, Royal Indemnity and Maryland 


146 compared with $104,073 in 1942. Casualty. 
1943 1942 1941 1940 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 630,913 703,511 565,350 $62,376 
ESGSSES ENCUPTE. 4 co. ee cares 308,863 378,424 216,263 177,421 
Century Indemnity 
Premiums ‘Earned ..3..3s. 612,203 634,476 506,775 524,808 
Losses Incurred <...2...: 2. 312,198 115,264 220,588 232,487 
Eagle Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 559,640 710,990 585,207 563,451 
Bosses facutréd .....4.....<. 234,706 429,181 370,459 267,971 
Employers’ Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 551,778 697,892 560,475 577,723 
Ibosses: MiCUrred: 254060500. 246,694 340,231 221,337 312,348 
U. S. Casualty Co. 
Premiums ‘Batmed <.i)..3% 542,135 561,179 429,290, 384,032 
Losses: Incurred 4.406 asec 161,397 407,528 186,445 140,413 
Continental Casualty 
Premigoms Earned ......... 497 539 741,856 684,133 675,530 
TOSSES INEUTLEM” 6.26. heee ee 190,961 168,218 307,619 288,542 
American Surety 
Premiums Earned ......... 467,299 476,937 340,643 297,725 
mosses Incurted 2.002064 223,855 276,431 142,312 119,617 
Standard Accident 
Premiums Earned ......... 459,411 692,002 477,998 457,220 
losses. Incurréd .....:0..6% 228,019 447,661 242,872 166,923 
Commercial Casualty n 
Premiums Earned ......... 434,720 470,786 388,786 340,798 
Losses Incurred: 64.0 56.0. 294,886 274,655 168,528 159,614 
London & Lancashire Indemnity ; 
Premiums Earned ........ 409,438 447,539 366,816 342,584 
Losses TACuTred: 2. css 216,148 265,444 152,771 138,277 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee : 
Premiums Earned ......... 396,512 457,857 390,151 346,602 
Losses Incurred ..... 0020+ 139,673 194,382 206,112 199,208 
Bankers Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ........ 379,457 619,508 431,439 122,012 
Losses Incarfed: 2... 50:06,d0% 178,911 213,803 171,271 203,238 
Standard Surety & Casualty ; 
Premiums Earned ......... 309,544 243,278 153,028 243,654 
Losses Incurred ........... 50,326 127,125 103,337 120,328 
American Employers ; ™ 
Premiums Earned ......... 268,710 459,105 264,303 224,393 
Losses Incurred .........+. 131,626 203,893 155,843 127,863 
New York Casualty ¥ 
Premiums Earned ......... 261,609 330,683 207,814 199,407 
Losses Incurred ..........- 90,242 219,147 117,645 94,999 
American Auto = 
Premiums Earned ........» 245,104 305,059 278,449 231,271 
Losses Incurred ..........- 93,510 99,249 85,562 91,586 
London G. & A. : naa 
Premiums Earned ......... 244,483 286,780 159,137 Hee 
Losses Incurred. ....<6«.% 103,224 164,812 84,340 129,04 
Home Indemnity cati 
Premitims: Larned) «6201.3: 231,526 293,824 179,803 162,9%) 
Losses Incurred .... 2.0% 2. 127,503 194,026 93,852 98,711 
American Fidelity & Casualty 91 2 
Premiums Earned ........ 209,608 203,226 119,300 ates 
Losses Incurtéd ..5.035% 54 121,446 113,251 73,905 40,//: 
Citizens Casualty sie ca) 99 408 
Premiums Earned ........ 208,991 352,685 46,923 ae 
Losses Incurred ........... 103,828 173,238 16,095 8,57 
Columbia Casualty P 79.9) 
Pemiums Earned 2.00010. 198,156 225,143 173,43 pe 
Losses Incurred .........++ 92,026 90,476 74,715 88, 
Phoenix Indemnity 44.08" 
Premiums Earned ......... 198,164 222,439 153,618 att 
Losses Incurred <........5 122,533 127,182 65,305 JN 
Gen’! Transp. C. & S. . 4 18% 
Premiums Earned ......%. 194,894 50,375 2,249 "6 
Losses Incurred ........... 76,042 19,595 —565 
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U. S. Guarantee_ 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses* IG@UFEER. iti ces oe. 
Amer'can Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned ......... 

LosseS 29CUSFOR see s00css 
Peericss Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses’ Incurred ©...:...... 
Hardware Ind. of Minn. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses In@€QfF@d™s0c'o00.c00 
National Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Inctsred: .....%....: 
Centra! Surety & Ins. Corp. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Inctifred «.......... 
Excess Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred ...:.:.... 
Accident & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

LosséS INGWrred Vs.00 s0s00s 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses [ndhftell Vi o.%4.% 20. 


New England Casualty 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses IncuFred” ... 6.500 

General Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses’ Inéurréed*.te0. aves. 

Protective Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses ImeGupred «.<.30 +2 

Yorkshire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses IHMCHETE@: . See05s5 

Norwich Union Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Ineneved ©. s6s006 65! 

Car & General 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses: IRGUFFER Ss ic0c0.6 oo 

American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Inetirred «...5.0.00.% 

Merchants Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses: Inétrréd oc .c0.b..-- 

*Western National 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ....0.%...- 

Associated Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses: Enetrred: ...0:0.:0.45.. 

Universal Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses. Ineweredk ci% 050065 

Arex Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses: Ineurred: . oi.0005 

Pennsylvania Casualty 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Aetna Life 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..........- 

European Gene: 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred .........-- 


“Formerly Occidental Indemnity 


1943 


154,801 


—12,495 


129,830 
104,313 


119,011 
127,617 


118,998 
12,476 


113,497 
54,587 


99,613 
86,518 


93,070 
136,931 


83,020 
36,279 


80,113 
45,059 


79,508 
40,911 


66,118 
15,154 


62,064 
27,346 
61,786 
59,684 


59,719 
37,390 


56,001 
45,673 
52,585 
29,305 


35,582 
10,455 


35,012 
17,694 


26,491 
21,586 


13,439 
6,998 


6,254 
—2,125 


4,200 
671 


12 
—1,280 


234,398 
114,379 


112,825 
11,539 


136,731 


68,988 


184,749 
50,368 


97,132 
56,040 


54.950 
158,160 


84,680 
87,810 


86,728 
31,679 


158,407 


122,961 


42,008 
24,943 


69,454 
25,400 


80,658 


22,462 


73,415 


45,912 


172,591 
109,220 


37,729 
29,193 


55,243 
17,626 


33,903 
20,722 


34,916 


23,601 


14,097 
3,837 


6,074 
1,589 


21 
—8,984 


567,446 
299,479 


1941 


281,712 
100,866 


238,047 
—17,603 


65,051 


80,046 


65,956 


27,761 


47,003 
14,040 


67,898 
27,050 


130,685 
134,219 


61,419 


10,731 


52,630 
23,010 


50,967 
66,385 


11,618 
2,432 


45,135 
11,558 


62,614 
24,624 


43,396 
17,123 


113,070 
74,148 


1,480 


51,744 
28,779 


31,241 
3,891 


12,322 


695 


10,795 
6,032 


4,825 
5,001 


419 


—10,291 


531,061 
164,678 


1940 


267,486 
48,296 


192,620 
75,990 


95,391 
78,333 


24,809 
7,022 


47,993 
20,077 


27,155 
9,282 


176,513 
89,097 


43,702 
7,447 


33,059 
9.795 


137 
53,267 
10,419 


50;913 
28,113 


37,914 
32,880 


77,924 
31,756 


56,414 
17,020 


12,849 
805 


10,984 
15,029 


9,800 


—12,196 


4,826 
1,309 


866 


— 39,930 


524,770 
316,982 


Auto Property Damage Results 


| Travelers Indemnity 

B !remiums Earned ........ 

Losses: Inewrsed) a. diese cs 

Aetna C. & S. 

Poniums Earned .......... 
es iciewed: Mra. ke uke 

© Generai Accident 

: miums Earned ......... 

€5 “INCUEEER) S03 cc cee os 

D Hartford Accident 

= niums Earned ........ 

é ses Incurred .......... 

) American Motorists 

s iniums Earned ......... 


: es HeWered) vases. «oss 
4 Zuric! 


tiums Earned ......... 
BS Losses Incurred ........++. 
Fideli:y & Casualty 
rremiums Earned ........ 
CS FNCHERER: .otdccancs’ 





1943 


$1,061,466 


424,003 


742,102 
191,254 


703,843 
209,290 


458,541 
189,100 


425,664 
118,213 


347,540 
165,555 


335,888 
121,366 





1942 


$1,396,517 


547,197 


779,040 
326,512 


751,142 
283,018 


592,114 
225,926 


468,574 
201,152 


286,295 
155,072 


425,750 
158,641 





1941 


$1,017,067 


401,742 


596,039 
265,447 


623,645 
303,914 


428,054 
206,589 


287,013 
140,765 


233,205 
137,634 


302,057 
151,814 


1940 


823,337 
378,022 


508,063 
230,147 


599,368 
268,293 


373,478 
179,569 


230,722 
104,110 


242,007 
107,384 


254,950 
110,571 


Globe Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Po re 
U. S. F. & G. 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Iticurred <...:...... 
Allstate Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

bosses. Iweurted <......... 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incarréd .......-.. 
Maryland Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .......-+:. 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Glens Falls Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Eosses [neurréd ......-+... 
Preferred Accident 

Pemiums Earned .......... 

Losses Uvicurred — ..0.606c0 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........::. 
Manufacturers Casualty 

Premiums Earned ....... 

Bosses Hicttvéd .. sess. 
Creat American Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Premiums Earned ........ 

EOsnes Based 6 osccci occ < 
Century Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Rosses: INeunied: ....c6 02 cc<«- 
Sun Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred 20666 cess. 
Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .....06 655: 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses “Incurred. c6i oe see 
Continental Casualty 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred .....0622-:. 
Employers’ Liability 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incutred .......... 
Standard Accident 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred ........:.- 
American Surety 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .........-% 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .......... 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ........ 

Losses Incurred ....:...... 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incusred ........¢¢+«. 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses. Incurred .......2.<. 
Standard Surety & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses- Inctirvel <....é:¢.. 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incirréd «:......:.. 
New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incutréed ....2..62.. 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Inctsred ..........- 
American Auto 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred .......... 
London G. & A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Home Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses fncurred ........-. 
Phoenix Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Inetrred” ....éicn.-. 


1943 


333,713 
130,300 


324,801 
133,517 


308,301 
94,000 


278,166 
95,478 


271,588 
103,020 


257,019 
110,824 


252,154 
80,588 


238,627 
70,938 


225,075 
167,525 


220,067 
87,436 


211,748 
66,974 


210,778 
69,051 


209,206 
73,229 


186,156 
72,963 


185,771 
71,097 


171,979 
58,592 


167,691 
61,154 


167,365 
66,092 


158,790 
52,601 


146,870 
50,262 


126,398 
48,559 


120,350 
48,878 


112,182 
61,420 


102,696 
41,391 


89,385 
28,073 


87,044 
31,630 


80,414 
30,956 


79,676 
25,448 


75,015 
20,660 


72,760 
20,953 


62,806 
23,840 


1942 


358,913 
137,912 


425,667 
184,983 


418,520 
142,303 


301,713 
114,392 


295,022 
149,367 


283,820 
138,930 


247,247 
105,700 


265,962 
197,472 


199,764 
126,520 


208,583 
104,229 


350,553 
94,054 


244,264 
85,741 


204,690 
94,043 


172,183 
80,328 


216,744 
76,563 


195,302 
96,173 


156,511 
91,686 


207,041 


72,764 


184,586 
74,397 


200,002 


80,310 


138,546 
70,247 


126,868 
61,630 


169,734 
76,195 


124,110 
56,494 


109,963 
53,818 


70,267 
44,005 


126,714 
69,349 


95,935 
41,850 


83,833 
49,667 


81,664 
31,006 


74,686 
40,855 


77,631 
36,500 


62,195 
36,038 


1941 


297,170 
158,887 


205,41 
149,081 


143,573 


62,022 


250,071 
160,284 


218,586 
119,010 


230,718 
138,546 


181,792 
80,963 


184,280 
48,185 


138,242 
75,740 
162,069 
75,803 


262,913 
135,334 
152,865 

92,484 


166,225 
67,298 


126,874 
70,417 


162,620 
75,330 
145,750 
107,542 
110,575 
65,463 


176,757 
90,529 


142,032 
63,030 


134,293 
57,991 


93,626 
45,099 


95,106 
54,332 


116,632 
62,068 


98,131 
60,751 
87,675 
46,344 


42,588 
26,568 


71,060 
36,734 


60,019 
38,025 


70,505 
36,201 


45,115 
19,886 





1940 


285,283 
152,095 


109,324 
33,654 


247,949 
118,233 


177,680 
77,32U 


207,327 
109,120 


162,926 
82,830 


153,240 
106,038 


119,710 
49,826 


144,305 
70,442 


134,016 


58,512 


153,405 
67,064 


123,009 
60,392 


152,995 
98,880 


137,64 


139,899 


59,179 


119,233 
48,006 


76,450 
34,835 


80,235 
36,676 


100,878 
54,602 
82,557 
43,461 


76,686 
43,974 


65,394 
34.134 


55,039 
25,456 


53,072 
25,194 


73,595 
34,108 


49,029 
26.702 


49,388 
22,041 


37,445 
21,719 


38,843 
20,386 
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Columbia Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred .....60...5 

Citizens Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Gen’! Transp. C. & S. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
LOSS6S ANRCUFTED 3.6656 6sa0es 

Hardware Ind. of Minn. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
osses Incurred .4...046.+.<% 

U. S. Guarantee 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .....:....> 

National Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred «....6050<: 

American Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Leases TOCUrred $<... 555.0005 

Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 
Premiums Earned ....a.... 
Bosses. Incurred .x6sios vivive 

New England Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Laeses TGCWITEd  ooseiseccss 

St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Accident & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

General Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Yorkshire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred eT err 

Norwich Union Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Car & General 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Protective Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

American Reinsurance 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred were Tete 

*Western National 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ....i.s.0.- 

Associated Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred «0.260.066. 

Universal Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses IMCUurred ...ssevssee 

Excess Ins. Co 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Peerless Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Arex Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
bosses Incurred ....s5.0500 

Pennsylvania Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incarred oiscss dace 

European General 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Tacurred ......60.5% 





* Formerly Occidental Indemnity 


Auto Coll 


Hartford Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
General Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 

TiOSS06 THCUTTER. 20:00:05000%% 
Preferred Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Inciarred ........... 
American Motorists 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Globe Indemnity 

Premiums. Earned ......... 

Losses Tncurred. .....0..<05. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 

Losses dptwired .....5.065 
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59,734 
10,806 


48,228 
13,232 


38,811 
3,930 


36,782 
10,988 


35,125 
28,297 


31,660 
11,578 


27,357 
23,501 


26,752 
8,482 


25,169 
11,531 


22,111 
6,136 


21,833 
6,751 


20,929 
2,939 


20,632 
6,220 


20,200 
8,873 


19,314 
10,723 


15,449 
12,842 
10,532 


8,557 
3,884 


3,995 
3,303 


3,854 


943 


$24,989 


6,007 


18,642 
3,561 


14,811 
4,324 


13,806 
7,939 


13,207 
4,217 


11,338 
7,317 


1942 


62,806 
32,158 


91,136 


55,569 


13,787 
2,267 


45,787 
20,152 


45,343 
8,778 


48,802 
18,505 


41,235 
26,842 


27,302 
16,675 


47,273 
32,500 


24,697 
13,926 


21,650 
13,292 


12,105 
6,713 


26,849 
13,400 


21,641 
7,427 


49,727 
27,143 


20,576 


56,156 
1,682 


1942 


$33,649 
13,448 


23,773 
6,091 


17,399 
1,361 


14,380 
2,484 


15,227 
3,947 


9,543 
8,018 


1941 


44,188 
22,463 


26,983 
14,171 


62,267 
31,102 


11,990 
6,465 


27,751 
19,162 


17,687 
9,241 


15,545 
15,485 


14,148 
11,288 


14,082 
3,029 


3,103 
1,120 


18,197 
11,126 


12,858 
5,370 


32,401 
16,552 


14,301 
11,206 


447 
11,941 
—69 


6,096 
2,884 


2,812 
1,615 
2,765 

151 


ision Results 


1941 


$30,317 
9,305 


22,707 
8,709 


14,924 
11,788 


13,554 
7,705 


15,301 
5,460 


6,900 
2,549 





1940 


41,041 
23,896 


6,226 
2,716 


201 
60 


7,609 
7,021 


54,883 
31,765 


11,270 
5,382 


15,983 
11,415 


6,767 
2,665 


144 
130 


8,145 
4,108 


7,956 
4,986 


34 
9 


13,838 
8,759 


10,547 
20,755 
9,623 


11,315 
6,468 


8,887 
815 


1,314 
532 


3,409 
2244 


2,313 
1,570 


11,377 
13,289 


1,737 
1,302 


1,882 
336 


38,446 
571 


1940 


$28,512 
14,385 


20,387 
11,648 


15,182 
4,200 


15,069 
6,650 


15,657 
5,623 


6,380 
3,166 


TREND OF AUTO SAFETY LAWS 


Virginia Added to States With Financial 
Responsibility Acts; Upheld by Courts 
in Michigan and Ohio 

A trend toward more stringent state 
motorists’ financial responsibility laws 
has been strengthened thus far this 
year both by legislative action and court 
rulings. 

Virginia, through action of its now- 
adjourned 1944 Legislature, was added 
to the growing list of states adopting 
legislation providing for the mandatory 
revocation or suspension of the license 
of any operator failing to satisfy judg- 
ments against him for property damage 
or death in a motor vehicle accident. 

Under such laws, previously enacted 
in a number of other states, including 
New Hampshire, New York, Indiana, 
Michigan, Oregon, and Ohio, the res- 
toration of suspended licenses is con- 
tingent upon evidence of the driver’s 
future financial responsibility either 
through insurance, proper execution of 
a bond or deposit of money or securities. 

Constitutionality of laws of this type 
was upheld this year by court rulings 
in Michigan and Ohio. Similar legisla- 
tion had earlier been upheld by the 
courts in other states. 

State legislators in recent years have 
shown an increasing inclination to favor 
more stringent financial responsibility 
statutes as an alternative to compulsory 
insurance, which thus far has been en- 
acted only in Massachusetts. 

The new Virginia law was a clear 
example of this trend since it was en- 
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acted upon the recommendation of a 
special legislative commission, which 
specifically advised against a compulsory 
insurance law. 





US. Fok G. 


Premiums Earned ......... 9,547 23,790 22,510 18,148 
Icosses Inciitred «..5..5%.. 2,746 10,121 11,144 11,967 
Standard Accident 
Premiums Earned ......... 7,721 10,116 11,251 9,527 
Bosses Uncurred 2.560550 4,327 4,170 4,356 2,137 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 7,014 10,919 10,494 10,272 
Losses Incurred « <sci0.%55+ 2,015 2,811 5,465 4.219 
American Surety 
Premiums Earned ......... 6,407 2,818 2,702 2,017 
Losses incurred ..ccsccesss 15,674 1,774 1,062 1,215 
Continental Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 5,758 3,286 3,969 4274 
Veosses IMCunted: ds; < esicc.s 8,325 2,594 1,444 2,059 
Zurich 
Premiums Earned ......... 5,668 3,601 4,285 4,039 
Bosses Wieunred 3... socio 0's 14,776 1,411 2,517 1,057 
Glens Falls Indemnity ’ 
Premiums Earned ......... 5,580 7,081 7,353 6,835 
Losses Incurred ..........- 2,181 1,383 1,821 3,508 
Employers’ Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 5,059 7,144 7,808 8.610 
Losses Incurred .......;... 917 2,241 4,008 3,34 
Indemnity of N. A. 
Premiums Earned ......... 4,776 7,304 7,364 7,329 
Losses Incurred ........... 1,125 2,558 2,592 1,421 
Royal Indemnity : 
Premiums Earned ......... 4,530 8,680 13,948 13,81 
Losses Incurred ........... 56 1,416 14,302 4,28) 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. : 
Premiums Earned ......... 4,355 5,466 5,353 476) 
ossés Tncurred. ooi40:6603: 2,840 2,019 1,450 1,433 
London G. & A. 
Premiums Earned ......... 4,207 5,670 5,197 403 
Losses Incurred ........... 3,114 5,653 2,471 2,302 
Hardware Ind. of Minn. 
Premiums Earned ......... 3,675 
Losses Incatréd ........:.. 537 
Century Indemnity , 
Premiums Earned ......... 3,617 4,599 4,007 3132 
Losses Incurred ........... 2,204 1,981 3,058 1,969 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Premiums Earned ......... 3,412 4,775 4,888 4, ‘ 
Losses Incurred ........... 619 2,533 2,691 19 
Manufacturers Casualty wg 
Premiums Earned ......... 3,350 8,837 6,421 “% 
Losses Incurred ........... 1,658 1,730 2,616 uA 
Maryland Casualty ww 
Premiums Earned ......... 3,268 4,437 4,579 Hh 
Losses Incurred ........... 308 2,960 1,619 on 
Eagle Indemnity om 
Premiums Earned ......... 2,963 5,632 16,858 al 
Losses incurred .....2%...' 2,587 5,489 26,330 12) 
Sun Indemnity ar 
Premiums Earned ......... 2,835 3,722 5,239 36 
Losses Incurred ........... 1,093 1,413 1,981 of 
New Amsterdam 408 
Premiums Earned ......... 2,467 . 8672 4,475 Hr 
Losses Incurred ........... —235 1,853 2,386 a 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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8,148 
1,967 


9,527 
2,137 


10,272 
4,219 


2,017 
1,215 


4274 
2059 


4,039 
1,057 


6,833 
3,508 


8,610 
3,334 


7,09 
1421 


1381 
4287 


4761 
1483 


4,034 
2,302 


3132 
1,99 


4433 
1958 
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15,777 
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5,117 
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if ieth Anniversary 

)f American Bonding 
Is < JNNING MATE OF F. & D. 
ny Merged | With F. & D. in 1913; 


Re talized Under Radcliffe in 1926; 
‘4s Distinguished Alumni List 





Tic American Bonding Co. of Balti- 
mors, running mate of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
this month, having been 
founded in 1894 by a group of Baltimore 
citizens. James Bond was first president 
of the American Bonding and the sec- 
ond president was George Cator, who 
had been a member of the board of 
directors of the F. & D., thus beginning 
an association that led to the merger of 
the two companies in 1913 

Liaison officer in effecting the merger 
was George L. Radcliffe, now junior 
United States Senator from Maryland, 
and senior vice president of F. & D. At 
that time, he was first vice president of 
American Bonding and when the merger 
was effected, he was elected vice presi- 
dent of F. & D. 

Company Revitalized in 1926 
Among other members of American 
Jonding’s staff who became identified 

with F. & D. at the time of the merger 
and still active are: John A. Luhm, vice 
president in charge of the claim and 
legal departments of the two companies; 
Harry A. Schisler, present claims mana- 


ger and attorney; Thomas E. White, 
vice president and general attorney, 
» New York office; W. R. Hammond, 


© son, 


m Vice 


pong accountant; and Vernon G. Peir- 
Pacific Coast. manager. 

After the merger, American Bonding 
became restricted in activities but in 
1926 it was decided to renew normal 
activities. The company was then re- 
capitalized, a new slate of officers were 
elected and the company returned 
aggressively into the field. Mr. Radcliffe 
was elected president of the revitalized 
company, continuing until 1930 when he 
resigned. He continues a director. 

Present executive officers are Charles 
R. Miller, chairman of the board, also 
hoard chairman of F. & D.; D 
Handy, president, and John G. Yost, first 
president. Under their leadership, 
American Bonding has built up an ex- 


me tensiy agency organization. 

2. complete roster of the American 
Bonding Company’s “alumni” would 
read like a “Who’s Who” of the insur- 
ance industry. They include Vincent 

Cullen and Luther E. Mackall, president 

mand vice president, respectively, of the 

i National Surety; Paul L. Rutherford, 

est _ Hartford Accident & Indem- 

oity; i. Kolb, assistant vice president 
mand stant bonding director, Mary- 
pian ili Co.; Garner W. Denmead, 
aCe ident and general’ counsel, New 

; om tdam Casualty Co.; William 
on vice president, Hartford Acci- 
" ique affair was the American 


2 
bs 
5 
F 
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SG ERR SETS 


“Ss alumni reunion in 1930, when 
1 an 100 of its former executives 
nts got together in Baltimore 
rate the company’s rebirth. This 
ve as conceived by Paul L. Ruther- 
_ vice president of the Hart- 
I, the late Norman R. Moray, 
Southern Surety, and the late 
ryker, of the First Reinsurance. 





ning National Surety 


is van der Feen, who has been 
‘i of the National Bureau of 
and Surety Underwriters for 
‘Ts, IS resigning to join National 
hi Tp. as of May 15. He will be 

untant and statistician of the 
and assistant to C. E. Deming, 
dent and comptroller. 





Casualty Talent at 
Pittsburgh Ins. Day 


SALES SYMPOSIUM INFORMATIVE 





Latest Angles to Comprehensive Liabil- 
ity, Automobile, Aviation Insurance, 
Boiler and Machinery Given 


The war-geared Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day, April 24, produced an array of 
talent from the casualty-surety frater- 
nity that made the afternoon sales sym- 
posium one of the most informative 
presented at any production meeting 
this year to date. Keynoter of the meet- 


ing, Charles H. Bokman, New Amster- 
dam Casualty, performed magnificently 
as managing director ; he and his com- 
mitteemen shared in the credit for the 
success of this annual Insurance Day 
which has always drawn a big attend- 
ance. 

Aviation insurance expert on the sym- 
posium was R. A. Tucker of Tucker & 
Johnston, who stimulated producers to 
study this line in preparation for a big 
post-war market. He said the aviation 
industry is today a twenty billion dollar 
business; that airports suitable for trans- 
port aircraft have jumped from 600 to 
900 and may be doubled in the early 
post-war years. He declared that pro- 
ducers have no great difficulties to sur- 
mount in handling aviation coverages; 
that commissions will be higher than 
in the average auto or truck line. By 
way of illustration he said: “Today a 
small private plane may be fully in- 
sured for a premium comparable to a 
medium priced truck or passenger car.’ 


Comprehensive Coverage Featured 


Comprehensive general liability, one 
of today’s popular coverages, was 
treated by L. F. Bradford of the Zurich, 
dividing his talk in three parts: impor- 
tant changes in the cover; need to sell 
it so as to allay governmental interfer- 
ence in our business; mechanics of sell- 
ing this policy. Mr. Bradford likened 
the coverage to the all risk inland 
marine floater policy and said that it 
represents “a sincere effort on our part 
to provide a better and more complete 
protection for the insurance buying pub- 
lic.” He listed six important features 
of the contract and closed by saying: 
“To make a successful sale of the com- 
prehensive contract you should know 
thoroughly the policy coverage, know all 
you can about your prospect’s business 
and then go call on him.” 

The comprehensive personal liability 
contract was then explained by F. D. 
Frymire, Aetna Casualty & Surety who 
reviewed the coverages embodied and 
described recent refinements and exclu- 
sions. He also spoke of certain optional 
coverages which will probably be elimin- 
ated when the policy revision is an- 
nounced in May or June, after which 
the basic policy will reportedly cover 
B.I., P.D. and employers’ liability for a 
single limit of $10,000, and with $250 
blanket medical for employers’ liability 
and premises combined. He declared 
that with this proposed broadening of 
protection, without additional premium, 
comprehensive personal liability will be 
a “super bargain.” 


Auto Insurance After the War 


Some good ideas on automobile insur- 
ance after the war were also presented 
by Konrad Porter, Indemnity Co. of 
N. A. He lamented the fact that many 
producers are still using old sales 


methods whereas today clients are more 
interested in getting complete coverage 
than in learning about company back- 
ground. He sees a post-war market de- 
veloping in coverage for government- 





McCLASKEY’S 25th MILESTONE 





Travelers General Mer. in N. Y. for 
C. & S. Lines to Be Honored at 
Dinner May 1; His Career 
Robert W. McClaskey, general mana- 
ger of casualty and surety lines of the 
Travelers 55 John St. office in New York 
City, will be the guest of honor at a 
dinner May 1, on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the organi- 
zation. The anniversary dinner, given 
by company friends of Mr. McClaskey, 
will be held at the Downtown Athletic 

Club. 
Harold 


agencies, 


A. McKay, superintendent of 
metropolitan area, will serve 
as toastmaster. Speakers will include 
officials from the Travelers’ home office 
in Hartford and friends from the metro- 
politan area, 

Mr. McClaskey joined the Travelers 
May 1, 1919, after successful business 
and selling experience in various parts 
of the country. He attended the home 
office training school as a special agent 
and was assigned to the Indianapolis of- 
fice in that capacity. He was advanced 
to assistant manager of the office July 1, 
1920, and one year later was made man- 
ager of the Louisville office. On April 
9, 1923, he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s larger office in Philadelphia as 
assistant manager. 

He became manager of the burglary, 
glass, boiler and machinery lines of the 
55 John St. office March 22, 1927. After 
serving ten years in that capacity he 
was appointed manager of all casualty 
lines of the 42nd St. office. His appoint- 
ment as general manager of casualty- 
surety lines at the 55 John St. office was 
made October 1, 1940. 





Agency and Home Office 


Panel Sessions Announced 


The program for the agency and 
home office management sessions of the 
forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference in Chicago, May 18, has been 
completed. Respective chairmen are A. 
D. Anderson, Occidental Life, and K. 
H. O’Connor, the Maccabees. 

The home office management panel, to 
be introduced by Mr. O’Connor includes 
the following: “Staff Retirement Plans,” 
R. G. Stagg, actuary Lincoln National 
Life; “Home Office Employe Bulletins,” 
Don Wellenkamp, director of publica- 
tions, Washington National; “Re-em- 
ployment of Armed Service Personnel,” 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice president and 
medical director, Continental Assurance; 
and “Paper Conservation,” A. W 
Brooks, production manager, American 
Colortype Co., consultant on commercial 
printing for printing and publishing di- 
vision, B. 

Panel discussion on agency manage- 
ment arranged by Chairman Anderson, 
will consist of the following : “Recruit- 
ing,” Fred Grainger, vice president, Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty; “Training,” Clif- 
ton W. McNeill, second vice president, 
Union Mutual Life; “Sales Aids,” T. T. 


McClintock, assistant agency director, 
Ohio State Life; “Company Advertis- 
ing,” G. A. L’Estrange, vice president, 
Wisconsin National Life; “Bulletins,” 


W. C. Stone, president, Combined Mu- 
tual Casualty; and “Post War Business,” 
George W. Kemper, manager A. & H. 
department, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 





owned autos and said that “only within 
past year or so have we been asked to 
fill this need.” Reason: government em- 
ployes feel that the Government is re- 
sponsible for insurance on the owned 
cars. 

After the war Mr. Porter would like 
to see a contract issued for each car 
operator instead of for each car owner. 
He urged that contracts be simplified 
so as to sell level limits of liability, 
ie, one flat amount such as $25,000 for 
both B.I. and P.D. for each accident. 
Speaking of auto fleets he said: “Fleet 
business should be based on rates either 
on a receipts or a payroll basis instead 


(Continued on Page 52) 


Harvey Discusses Jobs 
For Wounded Veterans 


TALKS IN CANADA ON SAFETY 





Says Safety Education Center Conducts 
Twelve Research Studies on Rehabili- 
tation of War Casualties 





The Center for Safety Education, 
maintained at New York University 
through grants from the Association of 


Casualty & Surety E xecttives, is in the 
midst of twelve intensive research 
studies on various phases of the re- 


habilitation of war casualties, 
H. Harvey, managing director of the 
Natioral Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, in an 
address before the annual convention of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Canada at Toronto, April 17. 

Mr. Harvey, whose subject was 

“Safety Measures in the Armed Forces,” 
described the measures taken to protect 
the lives of the men on combat duty in 
the armed forces as examples to indus- 
trial management in war industry’s bat- 
tle against accidents on the production 
front. 


said Julien 


Army Is Alert 


He said the army is alert to the acci- 
dent threat in industry as it wants no 
unnecessary delays in the production 
and delivery of war materials. He out- 
lined the work of the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection, supported in 
its entirety by the American casualty, 
fire and boiler machinery insurance in- 
dustry. He said this bureau provides the 
Government with confidential reports 
through its small army of 5,000 trained 
safety and fire inspectors on conditions 
which may cause accident, fire or sabo- 
tage in essential war industries and to 
date more than 5,000 such reports have 
been furnished. 

“Thus,” he said, “we have an excellent 
set-up for safety and fire prevention 
work in the armed services and on the 
production front in which both military 
and civilian groups cooperate.’ 


Mr. Harvey said that last year the 
number of lives lost in industrial acci- 


dents both on and off the job was 
greater than the total number of com- 
bat dead to date. He said that a Na- 


tional Safety Council study revealed un- 
safe acts in 87% of the accidents re- 
ported—“proof enough that we must 
have safety-conscious and_ thoroughly 
safety-trained workers before we can 
conquer work accidents. Therefore, it is 
imperative that you plan your whole 
program to educate and hold the in- 
terest of each individual worker. If it 
short-circuits anywhere along the line 
between the front office and the men 
at work, it is valueless.” 

Off the Job Accidents 

Mr. Harvey expressed the 

that off the job accidents are more 
seriously in need of attention than in- 
dustrial accidents as they were actually 
a greater drain on industrial manpower 
in the United States in 1943 than acci- 
dents at work, having cost 23,000 lives 
as compared with 18,000 lives lost at 
work, 
_ Speaking of the increased efforts of 
industry to absorb disabled veterans and 
other disabled persons in jobs which 
they are capable of performing, Mr. 
Harvey said: 

“It is your duty and responsibility— 
more, it is your privilege—to carefully 
analyze the jobs in your industry with 
the view to determining which ones can 
be _ filled by wounded veterans with 
various sorts of partial disabilities. The 
least you can do for partially disabled 


opinion 


veterans is to give them every oppor- 
tunity within your power to earn an 
honest living in the society they have 


helped to preserve. 


Jobs for Disabled 


“Do not think of this as charity. It 
is not charity. There are many jobs in 
which certain disabilities do not impair 
efficiency one iota. Just examine your 
own plant for those jobs, and see to it 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Canner Views A. & H. 
Selling Job of Future 


ADDRESSES N. Y. CITY CLUB 





Sees Diminished Government Insurance 
Agitation as Signal to Increase Public 


Good Will Through Sales 


The agitation for Government accident 
and sickness insurance has dimin- 
thereby offering the A. & H. 


salesmen an opportunity to promote pub- 


now 


ished, 


doing a real job 
their product, said Walter W 
manager of the 55 
Street, New York City, branch of 
the Travelers, in his talk before the 
Accident & Health Club of New York, 
April 19. 

Mr. Canner’s subject was 
vether.” He was introduced by John F. 
Lydon, Columbia Casualty and Ocean 
\ccident & Guarantee, president of the 
organization, who presided over the 
mceting 

“l have talked with 
friends not in the business regarding 
the Government increasing the Social 
Security benefits and entering into the 
field of accident and health insurance,” 
Mr. Canner said. “It has been gratify- 
ing to have these people express genu- 
ine satisfaction with individual, private 
companies and voice real opposition to 
our Government venturing into this 
held. 

Approves Life Agents’ Course 

Mr. Canner read excerpts from an 
editorial from The Eastern Underwriter 
of March 31, in which it was said that 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers displayed sound judgment at its 
Buffalo meeting when it decided not to 
come forth at this particular time with 
a public blast against eos Waener- 
Murray-Dingell bill in the Congress but 
instead asked the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents to join it in a study 
about Social Security, to ascertain what 
really is the attitude of the institution of 
life insurance relative to Social Security. 
This editorial concluded with an admoni- 
tion to insurance to “stand on the side- 
lines and be an observer until the ap- 
propriate time arrives for it to take up 
the broadsword.” 

Calling this editorial a “splendid ar- 
ticle and worthy of the study of every 
person in the insurance profession,” Mr. 
Canner continued: 

“The logic and reasoning of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is apparent. Agitation for governmental 
accident and sickness benefits was stirred 
up in 1942, grew to some proportion, but 
in the last year or so has diminished 
greatly. True, war and its attendant 
financial, domestic and economic prob- 
lems has slowed up this movement. 


lic good will through 
of selling 
Canner, assistant 


John 


“Selling To- 


many of my 


“ 


Movement Quiets Down 
“Does it seem significant that this 
movement has quieted down—as if des- 
tiny was offering us the opportunity to 


rise up and assert ourselves—shouting 
to us to take an aggressive step now! 
“T agree with the editorial which I 


have read, but let’s not take too literally 
the last sentence, ‘Let insurance stand 
on the side lines and be an observer 
until the proper time arrives for it to 
take up the broadsword.’ Can we in the 
accident and health business afford to 
stand by and do absolutely nothing? 
“We have a job to do—a big job to do 
now. Everyone of us must go out into 
the world and tell the people about our 
service—what we have done—what we 
are doing—what we: hope to do. Re- 
gardless of how fine an idea is, it must 
be promoted. It is our responsibility at 
this time, in a dignified, sincere and 
honest fashion, to put on the biggest 
selling job we have ever tackled. The 
time may come when public opinion will 


GROUP HOSPITAL RATES DOWN 
Standard Accident Announces Reduction 


in Rates for Employes and in Surgical 
Rates for Their Dependants 

The Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
Detroit, has announced to its agency 
force a reduction in group hospital rates 
for employes and surgical rates for de- 
pendants, 

On employes, the base rate for hospi- 
tal room and board benefits has been re- 
duced from $.15 to $.11 for the 31 day 
plan and $.167 to $.122 for the 70 day 
plan. 

The reduction in dependant’s surgical 
rates and the change in rating proce- 
dure is material. The reduction in rate 
changes from $.05 to $.45 monthly. The 
rating procedure now allows the em- 
ploye with only one dependant a much 





lower surgical cost than charged here- 
totore. 
be perhaps the deciding factor. We 


have millions now on our side—we must 
increase this number. Let’s sell to- 
gether!” 


Salesman Is Ambassador 
With respect to promoting public 
good will through improved salesman- 


Canner said that “the 
real ambassador in our seling venture 
is the salesman. The prest'ge of any in- 
stitution is no greater than the gencral 
opin‘on of its individual representatives. 
It behooves the sales manager to seek 
the best type of insurance salesmen. 

“We cannot hope to interest all men 
in the business, but is not our protective 
service entitled to the best available ? 
If we have been inclined to look upon 
the total production of all men, irre- 
spective of how small the individual re- 
sults may be, should we not attempt to 
attract that type of sales representative 
which will be a credit to the company, 
to the business and a credit to himself 
and family ? 

“It is sometimes distressing that cer- 
tain brokers are not more acquainted 
with our business. Some are reluctant 
to give their time to our business, which 
offers a future and a greater return in 
the long run for the time spent. 

“It might be well for the educational 
department of this organization to con- 


ship methods, Mr. 


sider conducting an accident selling 
course. I ran such an experiment a year 
or so ago—I divided the time spent 


equally between knowledge of the busi- 
ness and selling ideas. The results were 
most gratifying. Some of our producers 
perhaps do not know just how to ap- 
proach our business. Perhaps we should 
take an aggressive step and attempt to 
educate them because, again, nothing is 
more important if we are to sell our 
business and have the right representa- 
tion out in the field. Good will is the 
one and only asset that competition can- 
not undersell nor destroy, and is this 
not left in the hands of our salesmen? 


“How Fortunate We Are” 

“In closing, let me leave this further 
thought. Has it occurred to you how 
fortunate we are in the accident and 
health business ? Today, there are sales- 
men who no longer have products to 
sell because of war conditions and pri- 
orities. Organizations of many kinds 
are drying up and affecting a serious 
mortality to certain talents and abilities. 
There are those who are wading in stag- 
nant waters—nothing to do—nothing 
they can do—just waiting and hoping. 
How many businesses today, with the 
exception ‘of those engaged in defense 
work, are growing and are capable of 
growth during this period of war and 
uncertainty? Are we not lucky because 
we are growing and that at this particu- 
lar time, we have a glorious opportunity 
to do our biggest job? 

“Never in the history of our business 
have we had a more definite, a more 
valuable service to render than during 
this war period. In spite of the insta- 
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CORNETT AT LOS ANGELES 





Discusses Social Security Measure Be- 
fore A. & H. Managers; Committee 
Named to Draft Resolution 
W. B. Cornett, vice president of the 
Loyal Protective Insurance Co., Boston, 
and chairman of the law and legislative 
committce of the National Accident & 
Health Association, addressed the mem- 
hers of the Accident & Health Managers 
Club of Los Angeles April 17, devoting 
his entire address to the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Social Security bill now in 

Congress. 

President Ralph Smith of the Unity 
Mutual Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, introduced Mr. Cornett, 
and called attention to the survey being 
conducted for the Social Security Board, 
declaring that it seems a part of a plan 
to prove Government can better handle 
Social Security than private companies. 
Assistant Actuary F. G, Sheppard of the 
same company exhibited and explained 
some of the forms sent out in making 
the survey. 

Mr. Cornett told of the resolution 
adopted by the National Association at 
Des Moines and that it had been sent 
to the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. He said that the 


National Association had received 225 
replies from the lawmakers. Senator 


Murray, of Montana, co-sponsor of the 
bill, wrote at length defending the 
measure, and this reply was read in full. 

Mr. Cornett stated that the Blue Cross 
Association had entered its opposition to 
the bill, and that the physicians of the 
country were making their opposition 
felt. 

President Charles Olsen named Ralph 
Smith, Unity Mutual Life & Accident 
Insurance Co., chairman; Byron D. Wil- 
liams, group superintendent, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Co., and 
Hugh Johnson, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
as a committee to draft a resolution of 
the same import as the National Asso- 
ciation one, to be sent to the members 
of the Congress as the expression of 
the opinion of the club. 

The club will hold a stag party May 
3, with golf, dinner and an entertain- 
ment program. ; 





POST 1081 BALL DATE SET 
American Legion Post 1081, New 
York, will hold its annual ball at Hotel 
Roosevelt on Friday, November 10. This 
was announced at the executive com- 


mittee meeting of the post recently, 
presided over by Commander Fred 
Hacey, Aetna Affiliated Companies. A 


total paid membership of 425 was re- 
ported. 





bility of world equilibrium, can you not 
vision with me that companies and indi- 
viduals in the business seem destined to 
grow to gigantic stature—and, at this 
time, form a granite foundation upon 
which we can build our institution to 
such heights that no one can touch? 

“But, it calls for a job to be done 
now—a big job—an important job—and, 
that is selling together.” 


RS ow... CURTIS, Pres. 


"It’s easier to sell the best’ 





A. & H. Temporary License 
Bill Vetoed by Dewey 


Gov. Dewey of New York has vetoed 
the Demo bill to amend the insurance 
law, in relation to issuance of temipor- 
ary licenses to accident and hea'th 
agents without examination. In vetoing 
the bill Gov. Dewey said: 

“This bill is identical to a bill v hich 
I vetoed last year. No reasons have 
been advanced which impel me to change 
my previous views.” 





MUST OBSERVE HOSPITAL ACT 





Non-profit Hospital Service Concerns 
Must Comply with Rules Or Be Subject 
To Insurance Code Provisions 

Eligibility of non-profit hospital serv- 
ice corporations for exemption from re- 
quirements of the Illinois insurance code 
is dependent on compliance with all the 
conditions set forth in the non-profit 
hospital service act, according to a joint 
bulletin released by State Insurance Di- 
rector Paul F. Jones and Rodney H. 
Brandon, Director of Public Welfare. 

The conditions to which non-profit 
hospital groups must comply, as set forth 
in the bulletin, are that they shall have 
contracts with hospitals approved by the 
Department of Public Welfare; contracts 
between hospital service corporations 
and hospitals must be in writing, setting 
forth the terms of the agreement; pay- 
ments for hospital services shall be 
made only to hospitals (the bulletin 
specifically states that payments for hos- 
pital services may not be made to indi- 
viduals as members); and that hospital 
service corporations may solicit member- 
ships only in communities where they 
have written contract with one or more 
hospitals approved by the Department 
of Welfare. 

Failure of hospital service corpora- 
tions to observe all these requirements 
will make them ineligible for exemption 
from the insurance code. 





STUDY CANADA HEALTH PLAN 


Dominion-Provincial Health Insurance 
Conference to Be Held at Ottawa, 
May 10-12; To Consider Ideas 


“On May 10 to 12 there will be held 
a dominion- -provincial health instrance 
conference in Ottawa. Purpose of the 


meeting will be to'consider the draft 
health insurance proposals now being 
ntary 


considered by a special parliam: 
committee on social security. 

According to Canadian Pension: Min- 
ister Mackenzie, it is planned to ¢o into 
the suggested health insurance )ill 1 
detail. All proposals will be considered 
clause by clause, and provincial a:thor'- 
ties will be given details on the scheme 
in full. Any worthwhile sugg:stions 
from the provinces also will be consid- 
ered, , 

Mr. Mackenzie is hopeful tha con- 
siderable progress will be made «‘ this 
conferenee and that a basis satis! ictory 
to all provinces and dominion hea!'!i au- 
thorities will be reached, 
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Jamison, Miller and 
Lorenz Are Promoted 


BY PREFERRED ACCIDENT 





First Two Go to Home Office Agency 
Dep’t as Ass’t Secretaries; Lorenz 





Made Pittsburgh Manager 
Preferred Accident’s home _ office 
agency staff has been augmented by 


Herbert W. Jamison from 
Miller from 


both being 


transfer of 


Pittsburgh and Donald G. 
Jersey, 


northern New 


Horne Parry 
HERBERT W. JAMISON 
elected assistant secretaries of the 
company and both of whom will assist 


Vice President Arthur C. Bohen. In 
addition, Frank K. Lorenz has_ been 
appointed manager of the Pittsburgh 


branch office of the company, succeed- 
ing Mr. Jamison. Previously he was 
agency superintendent for eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the states of Virginia, 





Studios 


Shelburne 


DONALD G. MILLER 


Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Herbert W. Jamison, University of 
Michigan man, started his insurance 
career in the local agency of Roswell- 
Bills & Co. at Peoria, IIl., resigning in 
January, 1925, to join the Preferred as 
special agent for the mid-west terri- 
‘ory with headquarters at Chicago. He 


was transferred to Pittsburgh in Sep- 


ember, 1929, with supervision over 


western Pennsylvania, western Virginia 


ind Ohio, Ten years later he assumed 
then new mid- 
astern department at Pittsburgh super- 
ising Ohio, eastern Kentucky and west- 


(Continued on Page 54) 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FILM 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. Offer Ten 
Point Program for Citizenship Build- 
ing; Film Available to Groups 

“As the Twig Is Bent” is the title of 
the latest educational film produced by 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. As de- 
scribed in the companies’ announcement, 
the film “outlines a simple, practical 
ten-point program for the prevention of 
juvenile deliquency and the development 
of happy, useful citizens.” 

Directed specifically to parents, the 
film warns that boys and girls have even 








Casualty 


F idelity & Surety 


Reinsurance 


IF DISASTER 
STRIRES- 


Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 


greater need for parental care and guid- 
ance in wartime than under normal con- 
ditions and that with so many fathers in 
the service and mothers in war work, 
children can easily get into serious 
trouble unless adequate provision is 
made for their care. It illustrates how 
poor housing and lack of recreational 
facilities in communities generates de- 
linquency. 

The film shows how smaller children 
may form undesirable habits by pattern- 
ing their conduct on the example of old- 
er children and even well-intentioned 
older children may find themselves in 
unless 


situations which lead to trouble 

















they have proper guidance and under- 
standing. 

‘As the Twig Is Bent” is suitable for 
showing as a basis for group discussions 
at clubs, church meetings, PTA meetings 
and other organizations interested in the 
welfare of children. 

Like other Aetna educational films, it 
may be borrowed without charge for 
showing to interested groups, It is 
available in 16mm sound prints and the 
running time is 1] minutes. Prints may 
be secured through any Aetna repre- 
sentative, or through the motion picture 
bureau of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies in Hartford. 





Giant hydraulic turbines 
supplying the electric 
power to our wartime 
industries...at the rate 
of more than 100 rev- 
olutions per minute. 


They look peaceful, all right, stand- 
ing there in a row...shining...efficient. 
But wherever you have huge units of 
fast-moving machinery, there is always 
the element of danger. The possibility 
of losses so enormous they could shake 
the very foundations of your company. 

They could—unless your reinsur- 
ance contracts are soundly drawn. 
Wide experience and extensive facil- 
ities enable the Excess to meet all types 


of reinsurance requirements. 


= BACLSS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Surprise Campaign in Honor of 


A. F. Lafrentz Exceeds Goal Set 


The sixtieth anniversary of American 
Surety. which was auspiciously cele- 
brated April 14 with a diamond jubilee 
luncheon at its home office, 100 Broad- 
way, N. Y., was featured by the presen- 
tation to President A. F. Lafrentz of a 
surprise volume of new business, the re- 
sult of a 12-day production campaign in 
honor of the anniversary. It came as a 
complete surprise to Mr. Lafrentz, who 
was surrounded at the luncheon by ex- 
ecutives of the company, department 
heads and 40-year employes. W.°E. Mc- 
Kell, president, New York Casualty and 
vice president, American Surety, pre- 
sided, and presentation was made by D. 
H. Cook, vice president in charge of 
agency and production department. 

Last January Mr. Lafrentz had sent a 
letter to the branch office organization 
inviting production ideas for use in the 
diamond jubilee year observance. Many 
excellent ideas were received but the 
one adopted was submitted by Manager 
Alfred H. Edwards, Milwaukee, who 
suggested a two-weeks’ production cam- 
paign in honor of the president and com- 
memorating the sixtieth anniversary. 
The resulting 12-day new business drive 
in President Lafrentz’ honor, conducted 
in the keenest spirit of competition, re- 
sulted in new premiums far in excess of 
the goal set. 

Cook’s Presentation to Lafrentz 

In his presentation of the results to 
Mr. Lafrentz, Mr. Cook said in part: 

“Under the direction of Production 
Manager G. F. Ainslie, Jr., we have just 
concluded this campaign which has been 
strictly ‘hush-hush’ from the beginning, 
in so far as the president was concerned. 
Mr. Lafrentz, you are the big boss of 
this outfit, but we didn’t ask your ap- 
proval in this instance—we just went 
ahead and produced. Mr. Ainslie gave 
the subject wide publicity. As a result 
our entire field organization was work- 
ing on it—from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Casada—for in spite of the fact that 
the Canadian Surety Company is a sep- 
arate organization, some of its older 
iwents represented us before its incor- 
poration and they were contacted by 
Mr. Alexander and did yeoman service. 

“It gives me great pleasure, Mr. La- 
frentz, to present to you on our com- 
pany’s sixtieth anniversary, a complete 
record of the campaign in your honor.” 

Mr. Lelvents responded, expressing 
surprise and appreciation. Appropriately 
on his table was a diamond jubilee 
anniversary cake. Mr. McKell then 
called upon Chairman F. W. Lafrentz, 
who snoke of the beginning and the 
progress of the company, and upon W. 
M. Tomlins, Jr., first vice president. 

For the campaign, producers were sut- 
plied with diamond-shaped stickers in 
blue and white, bearing the words “P-:o- 
duction Campaign for President La- 
frentz—American  Surety’s Diamond 
Jubilee,” for use during the campaign. 
\t the half-way mark, copies of a letter 
written in longhand and signed by D. H. 
Cook, vice president, were sent to the 
producers thanking them for their work 
ies far in the campaign and urging 
them to maintain “full speed ahead.” 
These were followed later by a V-Mail 
letter, bearing a cut of a knight in 
armor, mounted on a_ fully-caparisoned 
horse labeled “Hope, ” and armed with a 
spear labeled ‘Determination.” 

An enlargement of the  diamond- 
shaped sticker, carefully covered, had 
been hung on the wall in back of the 
president, and was unveiled following 
presentation by Mr. Cook. 


Exhibit Officially Opened 


luncheon the executives ad- 


After 


journed to the diamond jubilee exhibit 
on the twelfth floor where they viewed 
for the first time many objects of his- 
torical interest relating to the period, 
1880 to 1885 on display. W. E. McKell, 
vice president, opened the exhibit, which 
was fully described in the April 14th 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

Inauguration of the museum and its 
subsequent growth are due in large part 
to the efforts of Mrs. Sadie Bishop, 
librarian in charge; C. H. Hall, secre- 
tary; Vice Presidents R. B. Hamilton 
and H. P. Dunham and other officers 
and department heads. The exhibit will 
be open daily to the public from 10 to 5, 
excepting Saturdays, Sundays and _ holi- 
days, during the rest of the year, 





NORTH AMERICA’S CAMPAIGN 
Group Pledges Itself to Program for 
Placement in Industry of Physically 
Handicapped War Veterans 


In line with activities of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives in 
encouraging placement of disabled war 
veterans in industry, the North America 
Companies are conducting their own adver- 
tising drive, through advertisements in the 
American Legion Magazine and in the 
North America Fieldman, and posters for 
distribution by legionnaires and agents. 
The American Legion is cooperating with 
the North America in the drive. 

“Let’s not treat these disabled service- 
men as heroes one day and forget them 
the next,” says John A. Diemand, president 
of the North America, in an American 
Legion Magazine advertisement. 

“Never mind the sympathy. They don’t 
want it. All they ask is the chance to 
get a iob and make good. Yes, the same 
opportunity that industry offers today to 
any American worker. 

“Let there be no discrimination because 
of their handicaps—no restrictions that 
will close the door to their full employ- 
ment, Remember, they got those wounds 
fighting for us. Industry and the insur- 
ance companies must see to it that these 
men receive the same full measure of 
protection that is given to servicemen un- 
scarred by battle wounds. 

“We pledge ourselves as a member of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, a group of American stock in- 
surance companies sponsoring a nation- 
wide program for placement in industry of 
physically handicapped war veterans, to 
see that these heroic servicemen shall not 
be penalized under the laws governing 
workmen’s compensation awards for the 
scars they carry.” 





6é 
Dest in tAy , - 


Ernest C. Holt of Springfield, Mass., 
writes in to correct our line in the 
April 14 column, that the Government 
had raised the local postal rate 331/3%. 
He claims that 3c postage is a 50% 
advance over the old two cent rate. 
The matter is being referred to our 





actuarial consultants. We will advise 
our readers of further developments. 
Thanks, Ernie. 

* * 


Capt. Peter C. Killeen, U.S.M.C., who 
used to carry a Lane Agency rate book 
in the old days, is in Camp Lejeune, 
N. C. He had lunch with us recently, 
and we told him to look up another 
friend who was just shipped to that 
camp. He laughed. “Simp-possib!e,” he 
said and then told us that the camp 
occupies 365 square miles. “In fact,” he 
added, “it is fifty-five miles from my 
headquarters to the rifle range.” 

-— ee 


Peter Lane, age 6, was discussing 
likes and dislikes with his brother, 
Christopher, age 6. The human ditto 


marks were most serious. Finally, Peter 
concluded the discussion by saying that 
what he ‘liked the most was “smashed 
potatoes.” 
* * Ok 
J. Millar Watts, cartoonist who draws 
“Pop” for the Bell Syndicate, recently 
cracked this gag. Q. “What do you know 
about nitrates?” A. “They’re cheaper 
than day rates.” 
e> 25.8 
Arch R. Cassidy, Miami correspond- 
ent of the “Jest In Our Lane” Depart- 
ment, notified us this week that his dog 
has worms. We suppose he will now go 
fishing. 
* * x 
Roy A. Duffus, prominent Rochester 
insurance agent, has just sent us a 
flock of stories of unusual accidents. 
We'll feed ’em to you next week, for 
they are not only funny but can be 
used as selling material. In the mean- 
time, here’s one we like particularly: 
“While shaving, a man tried to shoo a 
fly off his face with his razor. He 
missed the fly, but nicked off the tip 
of his nose.” Thanks, Roy, and come 
again. 


In 1734, 


cannot obey, 


* * * 


Poor Richard said: “He that 
cannot command.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Larger Eastern Dept. Offices 
For Associated Indemnity 


The Eastern department of the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corp., which has made 
fine progress under the leadership of 
Resident Vice President Ralph L. In- 
glis, has taken larger quarters on the 
fifth floor of 99 John St., New York, 
after being at 90 John St. for seven 
years. The new offices, departmentalized 
and: streamlined for expansion, were 
opened for business Monday, April 24. 
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Ehnes Joins Excess 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
announces that Darl K. Ehnes has 
joined the organization as manager of 
the bond department. He has for more 
than thirty years been in the fidelity- 
surety field, previously being with Na- 
tional Surety, the London & Lancashire, 
the United States F. & G,, and for 
seventeen years has been with Inland 
Bonding Co. as assistant secretary. 


UNITED NATIONAL IND. ELECTS 





F. D. Layton President; T. A. Long 
Underwriting V.P.; Has 16 Directors; 
to Write Selected Casualty Lines 
Organization of United National In- 
demnity of New York, new casualty 
company in the National Fire Group, 
was formally completed April 20 at a 
meeting of incorporators in New York 
City and election of officers and direc- 
tors. Col. F. D. Layton, president of 
the parent company, holds similar office 
in the casualty company; H. B. Colla- 
more is executive vice president, which 
is his position with all the companies 
in the group. T. A. Long, who came to 
National Fire from Pacific Indemnity 
Co. to organize United National Indem- 
nity, was elected vice president and will 
have charge of its underwriting opera- 
tions. Other officers are W. W. Corry 
and G. Lowe, secretaries; C. Winslow, 
treasurer, and H. W. Stevenson, as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant secretary. 
It was announced that United Na- 
tional Indemnity has been organized 
primarily to provide casualty insurance 
facilities for agents of the National 
Fire Group companies, and that initially 
it will confine its activities to selected 

classes of casualty insurance. 

Board of directors of the new com- 
pany will be made up of sixteen direc- 
tors including all of the present mem- 
bers of the National Fire’s board. In 
addition there are Vice President Long, 
A. J. Smith, president of Zweig, Smith 
& Co.,:Inc., ‘New York; W. A. Eldridg ae, 
vice president, Central ‘Hanover Bank 
Trust Co., New York, and W. F. aby 
vice president, Irving Trust Co. 

As previously announced aoa of 
United National Indemnity is $1,500,000, 
surplus $1,500,000 and a contingent re- 
serve fund of $1,000,000, which was all 
paid in in cash at the incorporators’ 
meeting by the National Fire, Mechanics 
& Traders, Franklin National and 
Transcontinental, all group members. 





Pittsburgh Ins. Day 


(Continued from Page 49) 


of the flat premium charge now in use 

Other speakers in this symposium and whose 
talks will be reviewed in later issues include 
F. S. Campbell, Hartford Steam Boiler; J. P. 
McMahon, Fidelity & Casualty; G, F. Avery, 
United States F. & G.; C, T. Smelzer, Americ2n 
Surety; A. C., Feagan, Inter-Ocean Casua!ty; 
T. E. Frey, Maryland Casualty, and J. ©. 
O’Connor, National Underwriter. 
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Quinn on Mysterious Disappearance 


In Residence-Outside Theft Policy 


ihe new residence and outside theft 
policy is shorter and broader but also 
more technical and subtle than the old 
residence burglary, robbery, theft and 
larceny policy, said Davis Quinn, Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp., in his talk 
before the Surety Company Claim Men’s 
forum of New York, April 19 

he addition of mysterious theft to 
the coverage, said Mr. Quinn, is some- 
thing new and important and it is con- 
civable that it may be responsible for 

more claims than all other insuring 

iuses together, but time alone will 

termine this. Describing the back- 
round of the development of the inter- 
pretation of the word “theft” as includ- 
ins mysterious disappearance, Mr, Quinn 
suid: 

“During recent years the loss ratio on 
residence burglary had been favorable 
aud although when theft losses occurred 
the old policy provisions placed the 
burden of proof directly on the insured, 
inany companies were inclined toward 
leniency. Settlements were often made 
on claims where theft was not actually 
established. The fact that some of these 
losses were paid while others were not 

each case resting on its own facts and 
the whims of the insuror—naturally cre- 
ated an unsatisfactory situation, with 
the insured paying for theft insurance 
on which claim treatment was mani- 
festly unpredictable. 

Personal Floaters Encroached 

“While this went on, the marine com- 
panies, with extremely liberal and low 
cost all risk personal effect and prop- 
erty floater policies, encroached more 
and more deeply into the field of resi- 
dence burglary insurance, giving the cas- 
ualty companies something else to think 
about. 

“As is common to the history of in- 
surance, one of the more progressive 
casualty insurors came up offering a res- 
idence burglary policy with mysterious 
disappearance. The bureau companies 
went into a huddle. They had been pay- 
ine claims of this nature for years any- 
how—why not put the coverage in the 
policy and get credit for it? 

“Also the war promised a_ serious 
shrinkage of automobile premiums and a 
new residence burglary policy, calculated 
by its popularity to reach into virgin 
production fields, seemed an appropriate 
answer.” 

Mysterious Disappearance 

Mr. Quinn said that although the 
wording of the residence and outside 
theft nolicy in respect to mysterious 
disappearance appears to state the cover 
clearly, the original intent of the draft- 
ing committee was that the loss must be 
under conditions consistent with or in- 
dicative of theft. However, he said 
there are two schools of thought on this 
subject. One school considers this in- 
tention obscure in the language of the 
policy, he said, and whether the theory 
of loss under conditions consistent with 
or indicative of theft would stand under 
litigation is untested. 

However, he said, “it is significant that 
apparently the strongest argument in its 
support is the principle that subsequent 
clauses of an insurance contract cannot 
increase or extend the coverage set forth 
in the original insuring clause of the 
‘ontract; traditionally, at least, such sub- 
sequent clauses can only explain the me- 
hanics of operation or limit the cover- 


ag 


The opposing school, which includes 
many prominent insurors, he said, rep- 
resents this policy to contain mysterious 
lisappearance cover without regard to 
he possibility of theft and advertise it 
‘s such, practically without reservation. 


Burden Shifts to Company 
The significance of the whole thing, 


ic said, boils down to one point: in the 
iew contract, the burden of proof of 


theft has been shifted from the insured 
io the company. 
does not know positively what hanpened 


Where the insured 


to cause the loss, he continued, the bur- 
den is on the company; by the same 
token, if he knows how the loss hap- 
pened, there is no mysterious disappear- 
ance. 

“Ultimately competition,” he said, “will 
bring the two schools to a common level 
of loss adjustment and already a certain 
coalescence may be discerned in an 
opinion published in a recent insurance 
periodical which states that after loss is 
established and classified as mysterious 
disapnearance and a_ presumption of 
theft exists. the company has the privi- 
lege of rebutting the presumption with 
facts and circumstances surrounding the 
loss, thereby establishing a question of 
fact to be determined. 

“Of course there is a potential moral 
hazard to claims of this character, but 
for purposes of the discussion we must 
presume all claimants are honest.” 

Coverage Overlaps 

Because the mysterious disappearance 
coverage functions away from the prem- 
ises as well as on the premises, Mr. 
Quinn said, the residence and outside 
theft policy overlaps certain coverage in 
the personal effects or property floater 
of the inland marine carriers; if both 
policies are carried by the same insured, 
a mysterious disappearance loss away 
from the premises raises the question 
of contributing insurance. He said that 
this is the only problem of importance 
that has developed in connection with 
the policy and while at the time of draft- 
ing this problem probably was antici- 
pated, it was without solution. In ex- 
planation, he said: 

“Our policy reads, “The insurance af- 
forded by this ‘policy shall be excess 
insurance over any other valid and col- 
lectible insurance applicable to a loss 
hereunder; provided the insurance shall 
not apply: (a) to articles which are 


separately described and enumerated in 
and specifically insured in whole or in 
part by anv other insurance; or (b) to 
property otherwise insured unless such 
property is owned by the Insured or by 

permanent member of his household.’ 

“The usual personal effects policy pro- 
vides, ‘This policy does not cover any 
property specifically or otherwise in- 
sured.’ Personal property floaters are 
not standard and the other insurance 
provisions will be found to vary. As a 
result, the insurance minded individual 
who—to be on the safe side—had pur- 
chased both policies, could well find him- 
self in the uncomfortable middle, with 
prospects at best of a delayed settle- 
ment. 

No Standard Rule 

“On November 11, 1943 the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers issued a statement in regard to 
this matter which was rather widely 
published and in which it was declared 
that there was no standard rule with 
respect to interpretation of the other 
insurance condition; that because of 
differing language in the other insurance 
provisions of the inland marine covers, 
it was impossible to adopt a rule ap- 
plicable to all cases. To quote ‘AIl that 
can be said is that in some instances 
there is conflict which makes it difficult 
or impossible to determine which cov- 
erage, if either, is an underlying cover- 
age. Until some agreement is_ reached 
between casualty companies and marine 
companies, each situation will hz ive to be 
met and handled on its merits.’ 

“A conglomeration of conflicting com- 
pany opinions aggravated by actual cases 
beginning to pile up left the matter 
muddy enough to force a meeting be- 
tween the respective carriers and on 
March 27, 1944, the National Bureau an- 
nounced a settlement agreement had 
been reached, subject to individual rati- 
fication by each member company, which 
latter is in process now. 

“In apportioning loss payments under 
such overlapping cover, it is proposed to 
use the limit of liability rule, which rule 
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PROMPT attention to 
the requests for policies, endorse- 
ments or other information by 
Agents or Brokers is necessary to 
their successful activity. The 
Manufacturers Companies, realiz- 
ing how very essential this is, as- 
sure this prompt service to their 
producers. 


To get the answer out 

promptly is one of the 
many services offered 
to Agents and Brokers 
by Manufacturers. 
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has been recommended by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as a means 
of apportionment where policies are non- 
concurrent.” 

Mr. Quinn described in detail the other 
new features of the policy and said in 
conclusion : 

Approach to Uniformity 

“A new insurance contract will always 
provoke questions of precise coverage 
interpretation, with consequent divided 
opinions. The first step in the life of a 
new contract is of course to sell it; the 
next step—too often overlooked though 
equally important—is the development of 
some sort of reasonable approach to uni- 
formity among companies insofar as 
practicable with respect to coverage in- 
terpretation. On the subject of the resi- 
dence theft policy, the National Bureau 
has already taken a step in this direction 
with distribution to member companies 
November 27, 1943 of a bulletin reciting 
a number of hypothetical loss questions, 
with answers. There are many more 
such loss questions awaiting the same 
disposition and it is hoped a supplement 
may be soon forthcoming. 

“It is recognized that no set of hypo- 
thetical questions and answers is a com- 
plete solution to the problem. The facts 
of a specific claim rarely lend themselves 
to accurate measurement by such a yard- 
stick. Another and perhaps more pro- 
found factor against ultimate harmony 
in this matter is the human equation. 
Different claim men draw different 
conclusions from identical loss circum- 
stances. 

Extraordinary Claim Problems 

“However from an admittedly hazy 
beginning one year ago, study and ex- 
perience are rapidly bringing the compa- 
nies closer at least to a mutual under- 
standing of the extraordinary claim 
problems the policy has created. The 
blazing of a new trail such as this calls 
for a high degree.of knowledge and skill 
to properly establish and hold the good- 
will of the insured. 

“This matter is of paramount import- 
ance because indirectly at least, good 
public relations depends upon it. At this 
cede the ultimate well being of our 
insurance industry probably depends 
upon good public relations. I know of 
no insurance contract more significantly 
adapted to tell the story of insurance 
as it should be told today to the indi- 
vidual insured, than the new residence 
and outside theft policy.” 
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Auto Coll. Writings in N. Y. State 





(Continued from Page 48) 
1943 1942 1941 1940 

Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,308 2,365 1,241 4,970 

Losses Incurred .c...620%0 —100 584 1,876 13,155 
Standard Surety & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,056 1,791 1,654 1,890 

Losses Incurred ........... 674 —95 1,690 1,442 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,055 3,014 2,879 2,767 

Losses Incurred ......... 2,626 538 1,590 1,025 
Great American Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,993 3,179 3,455 3,005 

Losses Incurred ........... 651 534 641 415 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,863 2,629 2,926 2,299 

Losses Incurred ........... 672 642 828 900 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,812 »*2,643 2,982 2,818 

Losses Tnentred .i.ci<5% 5% 572 1,483 1,101 970 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,616 2,174 2,338 

Losses incurred. «..5.<6:c%.. 693 907 356 
Phoenix Indemnity 

Premiums Earned 1,275 1,578 1,547 

Losses: Incurred . ..6605.5.64 51 —34 386 
American Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned 1,239 1,450 721 

Leeees AMCUTTER «...606655%% 
Columbia Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,200 4,144 1,670 

Losses Incurred ........... 121 1,609 2,233 
New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned 1,125 1,408 1,553 

Losses Incurred ........... 74 1,050 914 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 885 4,695 1,393 

Losses Incurred ....3...0:.,. 590 1,009 860 
Protective Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ....... 773 788 427 

Losses Incurred ...4..0.25. 756 ae 7 
Accident & Casualty 

Premiums Earned 671 843 771 

Losses Incurred ........... 405 1,153 
Norwich Union Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 656 959 798 

Losses Incurred ........... 85 —f9 236 
U. S. Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 607 974 1,859 1.357 

Losses Incurred ........... 580 1,044 1,091 —65 
Car & General 

Premiums Earned ......... 410 456 644 444 

Losses: Incufred .....0..6044:+s 125 264 192 430) 
New England Cas. 

Premiums Earned ......... 350 361 

Losses Incurred ........... 50 160 
Aetna C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 333 192 Boras 6,881 

Losses Incurred ........... — 80 1,623 
National Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 331 504 231 320 

Losses Incurred ........... 266 364 aoe 
Travelers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 311 277 1,290 43,457 

Losses Incurred ........... —322 1,119 534 15,037 
Yorkshire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 209 97 327 196 

Losses Incurred ........... 28 
American Guarantee & Liability 

Premiums Earned ......... 200 203 

Losses. incurred 066 .e66 pate 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 141 349 367 262 

Losses Incurred ........... 104 231 17 170 
*Western National 

Premiums Earned ......... 116 90 95 54 

Losses Incurred ........... Raat eee Sars 
Peerless Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 94 345 335 246 

Losses Incurred ........... 280 25 —245 
European General 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,401 1,325 1,243 

Losses Incurred ........... Be 39 
Associated Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 240 153 102 

Losses Incurred «3.45.5. 73 246 
Home Indemnity 

L.Oses. TROUTED . «055.0580: 241 athy 2255 —6l 

Premiums Earned ......... —19 14 109 333 

N. Y. SURETY MEN TO MEET sociation of the City of New York at 

W. D. Dean, general manager, Bureau the Railroad Machinery Club, 30 Church 
of Contract Information, Inc., Washing- Street, at 12:30 p. m., May 4. Mr. Dean 
ton, D. C., will address the luncheon will talk on methods of stimulating 
meeting of the Surety Underwriters As- contract bond sales. 
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ultra-conservatism. 


changes in policy. 
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A « insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. 
companies oscillate between extreme underwriting liberality and 
In better times they seek new business aggres- 
sively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict writings severely. 
Study the record of company premium writings in depression years 
as well as in 1943. Note how New Amsterdam has avoided drastic 
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Preferred’s Promotions 


(Continued from Page 51) 





Polakoff 
FRANK K. LORENZ 


ern Maryland. He has done a fine job 
in this capacity. 
Miller’s Background 

Donald G. Miller, who attended New 
York University and Newark College 
of Engineering, has had _ twenty-four 
years’ service in the insurance business. 
He has served in many capacities in 
various casualty companies in New 
York and New Jersey, including Ameri- 
can Automobile, and over the past fif- 
teen years has been in agency super- 
visory work in New York and New 
Jersey. Mr. Miller joined the Preferred 
Accident in April, 1940, and has demon- 
strated his ability as its branch man- 
ager in Newark, N. J., supervising 
northern New Jersey territory. 

Frank K. Lorenz, new Pittsburgh 
manager, was educated in Philadelphia 
schools, attended several courses on 
underwriting and development of casu- 
alty business. He started with the 
Globe Indemnity in 1919, later serving 
Bankers Indemnity and Associated In- 
demnity. He joined the Preferred Acci- 
dent in 1937 in a field supervisory 
capacity and his recent promotion to 
Pittsburgh managership is in recogni- 
tion of his good work. 


Wm. I. Baxter’s Duties 


William I. Baxter, who recently re- 
joined Continental Casualty’s eastern de- 
partment after several years spent with 
New England Casualty, will serve as 
eastern representative of the home office 
claim department with administrative 
supervision over all claim offices and 
personnel in this territory. This cor- 
rects the misimpression in April 24 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter that 
Mr. Baxter would handle A. & H. 
claims only. His scope and authority has 
been broadened. 





J. M. BEASLEY IN SPOTLIGHT 





Son of Late Wm. Beasley of Preferred 
Accident Makes Front Page of 
N. Y. World-Telegram 
Private Joseph M. Beasley, who left 
Villanova College to enlist and who is 
the younger son of the late William 
Beasley, secretary of Preferred Acci- 
dent, made the front page of the New 
York World-Telegram on April 17. In 
an Army picture on that page, taken 
“somewhere in Italy,” young Beasley is 
shown triumphantly posing with mem- 
bers of his gun crew atop the gun with 
which they shot down eleven enemy 
planes. His brother, William Jr., an at- 
torney in Preferred Accident’s legal 
department, is proudly displaying this 

picture to one and all this week. 
Their father, one of the veterans in 
Preferred Accident, was in charge of 
its liability underwriting department 
until his death a few years ago. 





PURINGTON SUCCEEDS MILLER 
Appointed Branch Manager in Newark, 
N. J., of Preferred Accident; Resigned 
Hartford Accident Field Post 
Grant A. Purington is the newly ap- 
pointed branch office manager of Pre- 
ferred Accident in Newark, N. ¢J., suc- 
ceeding Donald G. Miller, who has been 
promoted to assistant secretary at the 
home office. Mr. Purington, a_ graduate 
of Tusculum University in Tennessee, 
obtained his early training with the 
Travelers, then traveled upstate New 
York as special agent for the Fidelity 
& Casualty. Prior to joining the Pre- 
ferred he was special agent of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity in New 

York City. 





Harvey Discusses Jobs 
(Continued from Page 49) 


that as many as possible are filled with 
returned veterans who can do the work 
just as well as the next man and who 
want charity from nobody — only an 
opportunity to turn out an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay.” 

As to the research work now being 
conducted by the Center for Safety 
Education, Mr. Harvey explained that 
it is being carried on in cooperation 
with the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled. He said the result of these 
research projects wili be made avail- 
able to industrial management every- 
where and he expressed the hope that 
his Canadian hearers will make effective 
use of this material as an aid in aug- 
menting their own efforts to place dis- 
abled workers in jobs where they can 
continue to perform useful service {for 
their country. 

Mr. Harvey urged all industry to con- 
duct a steady, day to day accident pre- 
vention effort that would have a cumu- 
lative effect and so ingrain safety into 
the habits of each industrial worker, 
that he literally could not perform an 
unsafe act. He cited three major objec 
tives—to fight accidents on the jo); 
to fight accidents off the job, and to e 
prepared to find jobs for disabled vet- 
erans. 
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PREFERRED PROTECTION 


Insurance provides money when a person needs it most 


This is particularly true of automobile 
liability insurance—especially when the 
insured is faced with the payment of a 
sizeable claim. 


An automobile accident is a horrifying 
experience. Even when financial obliga- 
tions are not involved, the impact of the 
collision is a terrific shock to one’s nerves, 
but when demands for claims involving 
thousands of dollars are added to the 
nightmare of wrecked cars, PRE- 
FERRED PROTECTION provides 


welcome relief. 


No one wishes to test the value of his 
automobile insurance by actual experi- 


‘ 
nied Mapa 


OF NEW YORK 


ence, but, when your policyholder has 
PREFERRED PROTECTION, you 
can be assured his claim will be serviced, 
investigated and adjusted promptly by 


experts. 


During the last 59 years, PRE- 
FERRED’S entire organization has 
adhered to this principle of service until 
it has become a vital, motivating force in 
the performance of every-day duties. 


You can offer a PREFERRED <Auto- 
mobile Contract with complete confi- 
dence that it fully protects the insured’s 


interests. 


HONyftinily 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Edwin B. Ackerman, President 


Automobile © Accident * Burglary * Plate Glass * Liability * Compensation 


— Branch Offices — 
Buffalo ° Chicago ° Los Angeles «+ Philadelphia -* Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
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Fire Insurance is 


a FORCE that helps us all to 


protect what we have and to plan ahead with confidence 


* * * 








A FIELDMAN HELPS: 


National Fire Group Fieldmen 
give personal help to our agents 
every day, every week, every- 
where year after year... to help 
them provide adequate coverage. 
Example: 
Condition: Prospect was practic- 
ing self insurance — had large val- 
ues— fire - resistive construction. 
Remedy: National fieldmen help- 
ed agent outline a number of loss 
possibilities —- prospect carrying 
more self insurance than would 
a large insurance Company — re- 
insurance and spread of risks cx- 
slained-— too many eggs for one 
yasket — also pointed out how 
premiums were deductible on 
tax returns. 
Result: New business for agent 
the needed protection sup - 
plied prospect. Prospect under- 
stands the insurance business 
better. 


* * * * * * * 


Sound planning of protection against fire loss requires, first, 
adequate insurance. Without this, the insured does not get 
the full benefits of this protective force, as in Claim No. 67416, 


Value of property at time of fire $ 253,524.98 
Insurance required under 80% clause 202,820.00 
Insurance in force at time of loss 80,000.00 
Amount of loss "243,231.93 
Amount paid under insurance in force 80,000.00 
Insured contributed to the loss 163,231.93 


Insufficient coverage here resulted in a crushing financial disaster to 
the insured. While $122,820 additional insurance would have met 
the coinsurance requirements, even this would not have provided full 
indemnity to the insured. It is in the best interests of insured, agent, 
and company to see that insurance to value is maintained. 
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THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD MECHANICS & TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


; HOME AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN DEPT. 175 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO ec PACIFIC DEPT. 234 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

















